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GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 



FIRST DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

MORNINQ SESSION. 

The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the National Educational Association 
commenced its session in the Opera House, Elmira, N. Y., Tuesdajr, August 5th, 
1873, at 10 o'clock a.m. 

The Association was called to order by the President, Hon. Birdsbt Gbant 
Northrop, of Connecticut, and its meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. 
A. C. George, D.D., of Elmira. 

ADDRESSES OF WELCOME. 

The President, I now have the honor to introduce to the Association Hon. 
Luther Caldwell, Mayor of Elmira. 

Mr. CaldweU, 
Hr. President, and Members of the National Ednoational Association : 

The pleasant duty has been assigned to me as chief magistrate of this city, 
and in behalf of its population and municipality, to extend to you the kindly 
greeting and hospitality thereof. 

I am reminded by the programme of your committee of arrangements that 
these preliminary exercises are expected to be brief. And as this agrees with 
my idea of propriety, and especially, Mr. President, as standing here this morn- 
ing in presence of so many scholars and orators, whose shoe-latchets I am not 
worthy to unloose, you will hardly expect me to tire your patience or occupy 
your time by remarks of mine. I will say this much — that the people of this 
city feel proud and highly honored that this Association has seen fit to select 
this place in which to hold this its thirteenth annual meeting, and we will do 
all in our power to make your visit here pleasant and agreeable. 

When political conventions assemble, it is expected that some good will 
accrue to the party holding the convention. When a religious convention is 
gathered, a revival is looked for. We expect a like blessing from your assem- 
bling here. May it come like the gentle dew of heaven and rest on our insti- 
tutions here in Elmira. 

-In this selfHseeking and self-indulging age, it is a cheering sign to see so 
2 
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many of our teachers, voluntarily and at their own individual expense, coming 
from such distant parts of our vast national territory, to perfect themselves in 
their profession. The wealth of the state should flow out like water for the 
preparation and employment of such liberal-minded and enlightened instruct- 
ors. Rev. Dr. Ohanning, in an address delivered in Boston in 1837, said: 

" One of the surest signs of the regeneration of society will be the elevation 
of the art of teaching to the highest rank in the community. Socrates is now 
regarded as the greatest man in an age of great men. The name of king has 
grown dim before that of apostle. To teach, whether by word or action, is the 
highest function on earth." 

That you feel the dignity and nobility of your calling, as thus expressed by 
one of the greatest men and teachers America ever produced, is evidenced by 
the pains you have taken in giving the time of your vacations to come so far, 
and at such expense, to this annual meeting. Let others emulate your bright 
example in this great movement, which is to do so much to enfranchise and 
bless the world. 

Allow me, in conclusion, to say, we heartily welcome you to our rural city, 
and trust you will take with you pleasant memories of our city and its people. 
Thanking you for the opportunity offered me, for myself and for those I repre- 
sent, to give you these few words of greeting and welcome, I will detain you 

no longer from the more important business that awaits your attention. 

« 

At the conclusion of the Mayor's address of welcome, the President of the 
Association introduced Gborob M. Divbn, Esq., President of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of Elmira, who said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen : 

To me, as President of the Board of Education of this dty, has been assigned 
the task •f expressing the gratification we feel for the honor you have done us 
in selecting this place for your gathering this year, and of extending towards 
you, on behalf of the educational interest which we represent, a most cordial 
welcome. 

Fortunately, in the circular announcing the programme of this meeting, you 
have forestalled any extended remarks, by putting a "very brief" limitation 
upon the introductory exercises. Otherwise, I would shrink from the duty 
assigned me, language would fail me to express a welcome such as you deserve, 
and commensurate with the object which brings you together here. 

The present era of the world is distinguished by the preeminence given to 
the cause of education. No one who has made the slightest observation can 
have failed to notice how much greater attention is devoted to educational 
interests now than a few years ago; now they have become subjects, not merely 
of local, but largely of state and national importance. 

Proportionately to this greatly advanced interest in the cause of education, 
teaching has grown to be an art; a teacher, one trained in his art — educated 
expressly for it, and devoted to its pursuit. You, who gather here to-day, are 
devotees of this art, come together that you may compare your varied experi- 
ences, interchange views, and consider how best to advance your calling. As 
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such, we welcome yoa, and would extend to you every facility in our power to 
aid you in your purpose. We know and feel the importance of the subjects 
you are to discuss, of the ends you have in view, and of the sacred trust imposed 
upon you by your calling. You are toilers for the future — reaping far in the 
future your highest reward. Patient, quiet workers, shut out for the most part 
from the strifes and turmoils, and debarred the richer material rewards which 
tempt the many into more demonstrative pursuits, we would by the warmth of 
our reception make you feel that we do not underrate your true worth and 
position. We trust your meeting here may afford you all the pleasure you may 
have anticipated from it, and in every way fulfill your utmost expectation. 

Were I to overstep the " very brief " limit allotted, I could not say more than 
I do, when I again bid you a cordial welcome. 

RESPONSE BY THE PRESIDENT. 

TTie Prmdent responded as follows: 
His Honor the Mayor of Elmira, and the President of the Board of Education : 

In behalf of the Association, and personally, I would express my apprecia- 
tion of the cordial welcome just given us. 

You promise to do your best to facilitate our work. Of the fulfillment of 
that promise, we have ample assurance in the admirable preliminary arrange- 
ments already made — arrangements, both for comprehensiveness and minute- 
ness of detail, such as I have never seen equaled at any previous meeting of thiB 
Association. But our thanks should be expressed through our doings rather 
than my sayings. To this end, we will address ourselves at once to our busi- 
ness. The whole country will be represented here, and our meeting will be 
national in fact as well as in name. Let nothing, therefore, be said either 
sectarian, sectional, or political. Let this meeting tend to harmonize and fra- 
ternize all friends of education, and stimulate and encourage us all as fellow 
workers in one common cause, though in different states and various spheres. 

Messrs. A. E. Burnett and O. E. Vailk, of Ohio, were elected Assistant 
Treasurers, and Messrs. Roswbll R. Moss and D. R. Fobd, of N.Y., Assistant 
Secretaries. 

On motion of H. B. Blake, of North Carolina, a Committee on Resolutions 
was appointed, as follows: H. B. Blake; Daniel Read, Missouri; J. H. 
French, Vermont; C. G. Bbown, Louisiana; and H. B. Buckham, N.Y. 

On motion of John Hancock, of Ohio, the following-named gentlemen were 
appointed a Committee on Honorary Members: John Hancock; J. W. Bulk- 
ley, N.Y.; Z. Richards, D.C; I. N. Carlton, Connecticut; and E. A. Charl- 
ton, Wisconsin. 

The presiding officers of the Departments and the President were constituted 
a Business Committee. 

W. R. Creery, of Maryland, moved the appointment of a Committee on 
Nomination& Carried. At a subsequent time, the following-named gentle- 
men were named such committee: 
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C. C. Rounds, Maine. Adolph Eibwald, Georgia. 

C. Goodwin Clark, Maasachusetts. J. C. Gibbs, Florida. 

R. G. Williams, Vermont. Miss Isabel Babcogk, Mississippi. 



Wbstoate, New Hampshire. W. G.- Brown, Louisiana. 



J. C. Gr^enouqh, Rhode Island. E. H. Fairchild, Kentucky. 

Ariel Parish, Connecticut. Miss D. A. Lathrop, Ohio. 

Geo. B. Sears, New Jersey. S. G. Stevens, West Virginia. 

J. P. WicKERSHAM, Pennsylvania. Newton Batehan, Illinois. 

M. A. Newell, Maryland. Oliver Arey, Wisconsin. 

J. O. Wilson, District of Columbia. A. Armstrong, Iowa. 

J. H. BiNPORD, Virginia. Miss H. A. Cummings, Missouri. 

Alex. McIver, North Carolina. M. W. Martin, Arkansas. 

J. K. JiLLSON, South Carolina. P. J. Williams, Kansas. 
A. P. Benton, Nebraska. 

G. W. Atherton, of New Jersey, moved that all resolutions presented be 
referred to the Committee on Resolutions without debate. Carried. 

In the absence of Mr. Chin Lai Sun, of China, and of Proi E. H. House, of 
the Imperial College of Tokei, Japan, who were expected to speak concerning 
the new educational movements in their respective countries, Edward Ship- 
pen, Esq., of Pennsylvania, read the following paper on the 

RELEASE OF THE UNPAID JAPANESE INDEMNITY BY THE 

UNITED STATES. 

The history of the Japanese Indemnity, ladies and gentlemen, may be briefly 
told. In 1863, Mori Daizen, a Daimio and Governor of one of the Japanese 
provinces, being in hostility and revolt against the government, and having 
called to his aid the lower classes of the people, with the view of complicating 
the international affairs of Japan, erected batteries on the straits of Simonoseki. 
With these he defended himself against the government and opened fire upon 
an American trading ship, the " Pembroke," and the United States frigate 
" Wyoming." The frigate returned the fire and a brisk action ensued. The 
"Wyoming" was hulled eleven times, her smoke-stack and rigging aloft were 
damaged, four men were killed and eleven wounded. In the year following, 
the English, French and Holland governments, each having grievances to 
redress, united in a naval expedition against Daizen, in the straits where the 
outrage was committed. The United States could not honorably avoid uniting 
with the allied powers for its own redress, but having no war vessel in Jap- 
anese waters at the time, our government chartered the "Ta Kiang" with one 
Parrot gun. The expedition was organized with the concurrence of the Jap- 
anese government. It silenced Daizen's batteries, captured the rebel chief, 
and bound him in indemnification to the extent of $3,000,000. For years after 
this, the rebel Daimio and his retainers kept up war with the Tycoon, who sent 
large forces to reduce him to subjection. His ports were blockaded, and he was 
held by the Japanese government as a rebel of the deepest infamy. He had 
even the audacity to attack the imperial palace. This crime was pronounced, 
in the quaint language of Japan, which loses in the translation, to be " An act 
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of a magnitade before unknown. All the bamboos which grow on the Nanzan 
would be required to inscribe it; nay, all the hairs on a man's head pulled out 
one by one would not suffice to enumerate it It was a crime too large to find 
space between heaven and earth to contain it." He was said to be " an outlaw 
to all eternity." The allies were to divide the indemnity and to share it 
equally. 

The Government of Japan could not, however, under any circumstances, 
allow a treaty or compact to be negotiated with a subject by a foreign govern- 
ment; and, therefore, with a high national pride and dignity, herself assumed 
the payment of the indemnity due by the rebel, all the time, however, disa- 
vowing the act of the Daimio. 

The share due the United States in gold was $750,000, one-half of which has 
been already paid and invested by the Secretary of State in ten-forty United 
States bonds, and with the accumulation of interest, etc., now amounts to $800- 
000, while $375,000 still remain unpaid. The actual damage suffered by the 
United States has been placed by Mr. Robeson at $19,609. And at the same 
figures did Mr. Seward hold the damages, at the time when the Wyoming 
was fired into. Japan, in her throes of the birth of civilization, is opposed by 
the lower classes, and the action of the allied powers is constantly pointed at 
as a strong illustration of what may be expected at the hands of Christian and 
civilized x>owers if intercourse with them be continued. Under all the circum- 
stances of the case, the indemnity has been held 'to be an imx>osition as to 
amounts. The Hon. Mr. N. P. Banks has very justly called it " blood money." 
As chairman of the Committee of Foreign Relations, and understanding the 
subject thoroughly, he has manfully worked to procure its release. Congress 
has never yet ordered the fund paid into the treasury, so that it is accumulat- 
ing at comiwund interest with the Secretary of State. Mr. Porterman, form- 
erly U.S. Charg6 d' Affairs at Japan, thus advises his government upon the sub- 
ject: " Should the whole amount of the indemnity, so much larger than was 
originally intended, be deemed too large, which was the opinion also of Mr. 
Pruyn, formerly U.S. Minister at Japan, I beg to suggest that, inasmuch as it 
is stated in the Articles of Convention " That the receipt of money has never 
been the object of treaty powers, but the establishment of better relations with 
Japan, that a portion of the indemnity be employed in drainage, cleaning 
streets, etc., in the open ports of Japan." 

The Hon. Mr. Seward, who was Secretary of State at the time when the 
convention was signed, in a letter to Mr. Banes, declared that "the United 
States received the indemnity from Japan without substantial equivalent." 
Thus it would seem conclusive from these high authorities that the indemnity 
was too large and perhaps entirely unjustifiable. 

In the onward march of Japan toward civilization, the whole world has been 
astonished, not only with the rapidity of its progress, but with its courage and 
determination against the powerful internal opposition it meets at every step. 
The government crushes all opposition as it arises. The Daimios no longer 
have either power or retainers. The Tycoon has surrendered all his authority 
to the Mikaido, who now reigns supreme, with power to carry into effect his 
decrees favoring progressive civilization. Japan no longer supports the Budd- 
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hist priesthood and temples; no longer forbids the stranger at Yeddo and its 
other cities; no longer refuses to recognize the law of nations. She makes 
treaties of friendship and commerce with all countries, permits Christian 
churches and missions within her borders, sends the ministers, embassies and 
commissioners of state to other lands to study and watch the progress of their 
civilization. She adopts the costumes, customs, manners and even the laws of 
other lands. She establishes her schools for the study of foreign arts and sci- 
ences, and publicly teaches her children in the English tongue. She now 
manufactures with native labor, science and skill her own steamers and 
machinery. No longer is it a crime for a native to leave Japan's shores, and 
death to return. Japan issues its passports to its people to visit all lands, and 
claims for them the aid and protection of all nations. She sends her sons and 
daughters to the United States and elsewhere to receive instruction in lan- 
guage, art, literature and science. She shows her civilization and her friend- 
ship for this government in offering mediation between Corea and the United 
States, and Japan not long since gave a national salute upon the arrival of the 
American minister in her waters, the first ever given to a foreign diplomat. 
She has opened many of her ports to the commerce of this country. She 
allows our citizens the freedom of the Empire and our legation to reside at 
Yeddo. Besides these advances, Japan has done a thousand other things within 
four years which entitle her to a high place in the rank of progressive nations. 
And these in the face of a strong protective power amounting almost to revolu- 
tion. The Mikaido has braved it all with true courage. The destiny of Japan 
is civilization, but it has cost treason and blood. While she is now struggling 
how to meet the vast expense of her progress, the civilized allied powers are 
draining her coffers with demands for the balance of the indemnity. 

I have thus, in view of the brief moments necessarily limited for these 
remarks, confined myself to the Japanese Indemnity; the want of time pre- 
vents my dealing with the facts of the Chinese, which differ from those of the 
Japanese; yet the principles which should regulate the action of the United 
States are the same, and the argument in favor of the one upon the question 
before the convention will be applicable in the main to China also. 

Enough has been said, and facts sufficient have been detailed, I think, to 
justify me in declaring that it is not only consonant with friendship, but with 
justice likewise, to forego the balance of the indemnity; and that, inasmuch as 
the conduct of the government of Japan has been so prompt, high-toned and 
dignified, and even more than honorable, it would be becoming in our govern- 
ment to refund her every dollar of principal and interest over and above the 
actual damage and outlay of the United States in the Simonoseki difficulty. 
That fund now remains as "blood money" in the Department of State; as such 
Mr. Banks considers and calls it in his public speeches. Mr. Seward, in his 
late work, after extensive travels in the East, repeatedly refers to the estimation 
in which the United States Government is held among the eastern nations, as 
a just government. I am proud to say there are good grounds for the belief 
that the fullest measure of justice will be accorded by Congress. To the credit 
of the House of Representatives be it said that, during the last session, a bill was 
passed unanimously releasing the balance of the indemnity, and that the Com- 
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mitted (m Foreign Relations approved the bill for the action of the Senate early 
daring the coming session. The release is plain, simple, and without condi- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that nothing will be added to destroy the beauty and 
grace of the act by way of terms and provisions for streets, sewers, education, or 
any thing else. I believe that it has never yet been suggested to return the 
Alabama damages, provided the British Government would expend the amount 
upon the education of the illiterate paupers, if such proposals were made to 
release, England's dignity would be wounded. Japan has as much dignity as 
England. It may well be assumed that the Japanese Government will not 
degrade itself by asking a release. She will not become the national mendicant 
petitioner before the world, nor will she accept a release with conditions as to 
the expenditure of the money. If the amount is justly due to Japan, she will 
receive it without conditions; if not due, she will reject it It is said by those 
who know best, and whose means of information may be relied on, that it is 
the wish of Japan to devote every available dollar in the cause of public edu- 
cation, of which she has already given sufficient indications to the world; and 
that if the release were tendered without condition, the money would take the 
direction named. It becomes the United States to aid Japan in its progress, 
and this can be done in many ways. We may receive Japanese boys at West 
Point and Annapolis. We may place them in the coast service, in our national 
armories, in the public schools and colleges, free of charge; and more than this, 
we may educate Japanese girls in our normal schools as teachers, thus laying 
the chief comer-stone of their educational structure upon a solid basis. To this 
end, I am at this time urging that government to send over many young girls, 
and such aids as I have named will doubtless be gracefully accepted as good- 
will oflFerings; but as soon as the United States may attempt any direct inter- 
ference with the internal policy of Japan by Congressional action, such as the 
release with conditions as to the application of the money, it will be, as it should 
be, rejected ; and the natural eflFect will be to stimulate those who oppose progress 
and aflford them additional pretext or cause, viz., that the Government of the 
United States {^forcing its educational polity upon their government. If justice 
be the basis of the release and repayment, then we do ourselves wrong in oflFer- 
ing conditions for its acceptance. If the money of right belongs to Japan, upon 
what principle of justice dare we humiliate that nation and its people by the 
attempt to force her to use it as we choose? 

Japan did not insult our flag, but a rebellious Daimio. Japan received no 
equivalent for the indemnity — did no act to warrant it; and hence, as our 
wounded national sensibility has been fully soothed, and the imaginary rent 
in our flag neatly mended, for justice's sake, as well as for an example for all 
nations, let the unpaid indemnity be released, and the fund in hand, with all 
its accumulation, go back in the kindest and most graceful manner, with the 
cordial greetings of the people of the United States, to expend exactly as Japan 
may please. And let the act be done on the ground of friendship, amity and 
good will to the rising star of our West, thus making our action doubly accept- 
able, and thus enhancing those feelings and sentiments of esteem and admira- 
tion for the United States which have been already planted by the friendly 
aids of our government. The United States may possibly gain in many ways 
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by such acts of friendship; bat this should not be the motive to impel us in 
rendering an act of justice. We may gain in commercial facilities in cementing 
more firmly our friendly relations with Japan, but such recompense will be of 
comparatively small moment, if thereby we set a notable example to the world 
of just and generous dealing with a weaker power; and besides, it is due to the 
American people, whom Congress represents, to render justice. I hope, Mr. 
President, that some expression in the form of a resolution may be taken by 
this convention, to be sent to Congress in approval of the action already taken, 
and urging its early consummation. Japan is working out in a masterly man- 
ner her own civilization and progressive policy, and aU the world marks with 
wonder and amazement the rapidity of her onward march. Who will dare to 
place a stumbling-block in her path, retarding the civilization and Christianiza- 
tion of a nation who for all time past has been locked within itself, for fear of 
the barbarian world around, and now already leaping and bounding into the 
arms of civilization? For one, I trust it will not be the United States. As she 
leans in this matter, so must England, France and Holland follow. 

DiscxrssiON. 

The PrmdenL This paper is peculiarly applicable now. The Japanese 
Government is in an embarrassed condition. Jumping from the civilization of 
the fifteenth century to that of the nineteenth, they have incurred enormous 
expense. They are now about one hundred and forty millions of dollars in 
debt. Their annual outgo is fifty-two millions; income, forty millions. An 
order was received from the Japanese Government, but a few days ago, notify- 
ing thirty-nine of their students at school in this country to return home. The 
government is too proud to allow them to plead poverty, and here comes the 
order. A plea to Congress from this Association may save this. Strong testi- 
mony to the high character of these boys can be given from personal 
knowledge. During an intimate association with them, I have not known of a 
trip from a single one. The only fault to be found with them is that they are 
injuring themselves with hard study. 

President McCoahj of Princeton College, N.J. I had not intended to take so 
prominent a part in the discussion on this subject 

At the close of my first year of academic work as Professor of Queen's Col- 
lege, Belfast, a young man, by far the most distinguished student in my class, 
and the most distinguished in the college, said to me: "I do not know what 
to do with myself. You have given me a taste that lifts me above the ordi- 
nary occupations of life, and the professions are not open to me." A call for 
a young man came from China. He went. I believe he is now the ablest man 
in the Chinese empire. He has established a college for teaching the western 
branches of learning. Though opposed, he succeeds. Picked young men from 
all parts of China, having passed competitive examinations, come there# 
Thus China stretches out her hands to us. 

Historians have not seen the importance of the message to Paul — Come 
over into Macedonia. He carried Christianity and its civilization to Greece and 
Bome. Then it went westward to Europe, Britain, America; then to the 
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Flacific sea. And now China calls — Gome over and help us. We ought to 
enoonrage. How, I am not prepared to say. 

We should deal generously with Japan. Our government, in returning the 
money, should take care that it does not get into the hands of the reactionary 
party. We have not yet a full explanation of the affiur. There was some 
deeper movement in the hearts of men than we know. 

The young Japanese men are equal to any of our young men in ability. 
They are distinguished for politeness and for gratitude. They study higher 
branches, physical sciences, mathematics, and equal their classmates fully. I 
shall have pleasure in giving one of those who are at Princeton, and perhaps 
two of them, a degree. 

What to do to keep the thirty-nine ordered home, I can not say. I wish we 
had Congress here. We teachers would make an attack, have the money 
handed over and used for education. 

Prof. Atherton, New Brunswick, N.J. The facts as to the Chinese indemnity 
fund I only gather from those interested in pushing the scheme of using the 
fund to endow an American college in China; and they convey the impression, 
I think, that an offer was made to return the money to China, but that it was 
declined; and so the question was what to do with it — return it to the United 
States Treasury, or use it for education in China. But this is an error, as I can 
state on the authority of Senator Suhneb, of Massachusetts, who, in answer to 
my inquiry, a year or two ago, informed me that no offer had ever been made 
to return the money to China, " as it ought to have been." In this case, the 
amount of the indemnity was left to be named by ourselves, and when it was 
found that the sum we had named was more than enough to cover our injuries, 
good faith and fair dealing required that the surplus be returned. 

But China and Japan are upon different footings. Return the money to 
China without condition. As to Japan, find whether the money belongs to 
Japan, or to the United States. Although it was only the daimio of a province 
who caused the trouble, yet the general Japanese government is to be held 
responsible. Neither does a change in their form of government release them 
from obligation. But if our demand was exorbitant, let us make reparation. 
We need have no fear for the future. The injury done was by a province in 
revolt The aid to quell it, given by the United States government, was given 
with the acquiescence and on the invitation of the Japanese government. 
That government holds out its right hand to the United States as it does not 
to any other nation. Let us acknowledge that we have asked much more than 
enough to cover damages received, and as a matter of simple good faith and 
justice and fair dealing — not as a matter of generosity — offer to return the 
surplus. To offer it with conditions attached would be to say we have still 
some right to it, which we deny. We have reason to believe the Japanese 
government would devote the money to education. It can not fall into the 
hands of the re&ctionary party, because that party has already been overcome 
by the present government, which is the only one we know, and the one that 
has started Japan on that high career of development which has excited the 
the wonder of the civilized world. 

I have personally known many Japanese students. They are models of 
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high integrity. They shrink from a stain as from a wound. They stand side 
by side with our best. 

The people of that distant empire have shown peculiar friendliness to the 
United States; and an act of high national justice like that which we are advo- 
cating would be for them a lesson in practical Christianity. We may easily 
imagine them holding up their own systems of morals for comparison with 
ours — oriental civilization^ as against Christian civilization. 

K we deal fairly, they will say " Though we do not undeistand your doc- 
trines, there is practical Christianity." If we are avaricious, they will say " We 
prefer our paganism, which teaches honor and fair dealing." 

It has been suggested at Washington that, as the United States was in com- 
pany with other powers in asking indemnity, it would be a reflection upon 
those other powers for our government t^ offer to return the money. If a 
difficulty of that kind should be felt, I venture to suggest that our government 
consult with the other parties interested and invite their cooperation. In any 
case, the course for us is clear. The money does not belong to us. We should 
get rid of it, lest it burn our hands. 

. President Northrop introduced a teacher present, Prof. Charles Hammond, 
of Munson, Mass., who, twenty years ago, fitted Yung Wino for Yale. 

Prof. Hammond spoke with regret of the absence of Lai Sun. The state- 
ment of Mr. Mori, in the immphlet published by the President of the Associa- 
tion, should relieve fear in regard to the use Japan will make of indemnity 
money. As to China, her past educational work is sufficient guaranty. 

Said Yung Wing in 1854, on leaving this country for China, " If I can do one 
thing for my native land, I have not lived in vain. If I could introduce in 
China the draft principle in stoves, it would be a great blessing to our coun- 
try." He went home with two Yankee, educated eyes, to understand his 
country's wants and resources. When he came to America again, it was as the 
emissary of his country to purchase heavy machinery for steamboats and can- 
non. They have a way there, when any one proposes a thing, to set him about 
it If he succeeds, he is a made man. He did succeed. They are making 
steamboats there. They have fine arsenals there. He said, — Now educate 
your manly men to man these ships. And they select bright men, test their 
health, their ability to learn, and send them here to go through the course of 
education which has made Yung Wing and his mates what they are, minis- 
ters of good to their native land. [Applause.] 

Mr, Frank HaU^ Elmira (a resident of Japan during the time of the diffi- 
culties). At first the faction was one of the native clans. Afterward the for- 
eign element became a large integer. After the confiict which gave rise to the 
indemnity, the ministers of the different powers concerned got together, and 
the question was raised. What indemnity shall we ask? (I have these facts 
from a member of the diplomatic corps within twenty-four hours after the con- 
test) They unanimously decided, two million dollars. The next question 
was. How shall it be divided? The English said, " We have borne all the 
brunt; we will take one million, and leave the other million to be divided 
between America, France and Holland. The French objected, saying, "Our 
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national dignity does not permit us to accept less than you." The result was 
that they said, ''Let us make indemnity three millions: let England take one, 
France take one, and let the other million he divided between America and 
Holland ! " The arrangement was downright robbery. The government which 
Com. Perrt treated with is not the one now in power. That was overthrown 
in consequence of this affair of which I speak. The present government came 
to power by successful insurrection. They at first declared their purpose to 
turn out foreigners; but, finding themselves not strong enough, struck hands 
with us, and now conceal these facts from foreigners. It is perhaps proper 
to take fair indemnity, but surplus should go back without condition. 

Dr. McCoahf of Princeton. Refunded money should be prevented from fall- 
ing into hands of re&ctionary party. 

Unknaum Speaker, Has not the party, though once revolutionary, now 
become the party of progress, and so the only party we know, Mr. Hall? 

Mr, HdUf Elmira, N.T. The present government is the only one we know; 
but how firmly seated we do not know. The speaker gave a sketch of the 
history of Japan since Com. Pbbbt's treaty, showing frequent changes; each 
party coming to power shaking hands with foreigners because they supplied 
ships. 

Unknown Speaker, referring to wish expressed by Dr. McCosh that Congress 
were here, suggests that Mahommbd go to the mountain — schoolmaster go to 
Congress. Lack of schoolmasters there. 

On motion of R. 6. Williams, of Vermont, the subject of the paper and dis- 
cussion was referred to a special committee. The President appointed ka such 
committee Chables Hammond, Massachusetts; G. W. Athbbton, New Jer- 
sey; and W. D. Hsnkle, Ohio. 

An invitation from J. H. Lttlb & Co., to visit Watkins Glen, was presented 
and accepted, and Friday designated as the day of the excursion. 

Adjourned. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Association was called to order by the President 

Dr. Danibl Rbad, of Missouri, presented an address in memory of W. H. 
McGuFFET. LL.D., of Virginia, deceased, and moved the appointment of a 
committee to report appropriate resolutions. Dr. Read, E. S. Joynes, of Vir- 
ginia, W. R. Cbebbt, of Maryland, and E. T. Tappax, of Ohio, were appointed 
such committee. 

ADDRESS OF DR. READ. 

Mr, President: I rise before this National Association of Teachers, and in 
the presence of this large assemblage, in the discharge of a very mournful duty. 

One of our number — a member of this body, who but recently participated 
in our deliberations — one of the oldest and most honored of our profession, 
and one whose name is widely known throughout this land and to this gener- 
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ation— has fallen by that hand which respects neither position nor usefulness, 
nor human greatness. 

When, about the same time, the Chief Justice of the United States was 
removed from his high position, and summoned to a tribunal above every 
earthly tribunal, there was hardly a judicial body of any note in the whole 
nation that did not pause in the midst of the hurry and pressure of business 
to notice by suitable official demonstration the sad event, and to do honor to 
the distinguished magistrate who had finished his career with so much honor 
among his fellow men. And when, near the same time, there occurred still 
another like event, and there was removed one of the eminent divines of the 
country, a man honored on account of his piety, learning and eloquence on 
two continents, and beloved in all the churches, his body was received from a 
foreign land, where he had died, to his native shores amidst the highest honors 
and solemnities awarded to the renowned dead whose lives have exalted our 
race. This distinguished divine was Bishop McIlvaine, of Ohio. 

Thus, Mr. President, law, religion and education, each, almost at the same 
moment, lost their ablest supporter, defender and minister. 

I need not say that the representative of our profession who has thus been 
removed from our associations and counsels is Dr. William H. McGuffby. I 
pronounce a name familiar as a household word in every school-house, indeed 
in almost every family of a large portion of our country — at the time of his 
death, and for near thirty years preceding, the professor of moral philosophy 
in the University of Virginia. 

He died, at his residence in that university, on the 5th day of May last, I need 
not add, full of years and full of usefulness. He had reached and passed his 
full three score and ten, and yet he fell with the harness still on and in the 
midst of his labors. In addition to his ordinary labors as a professor, he was 
at the time of his death engaged in the preparation for publication of a work 
on " Psychology," but whether so near completion as to admit of publication I 
am not informed. 

I think I am not mistaken when I say he was the oldest college officer in 
continuous service as such in the United States. He was a Western man 
(though the Western man of that day has become the Eastern of this) by birth 
and education and early years of public service, indeed until he was nearly 
forty-five years old. He graduated at Washington college. Pa., under the Rev. 
Dr. Andbbw W ylib, who was a most eminent teacher of youth, and much more 
a creator of character. Such men as Hbnky Stanbbey, Wm. H. McGuffby, 
Jas. S. Rollins, Wm. L. Martin, the Chinese scholar, were from his forming 
and moulding power. 

Dr. McGuffby was, almost immediately after graduation, made a professor in 
the Miami University at Oxford, Ohio, and was in that institution during all its 
palmiest days. Here it was that he became the author and compiler of those 
excellent and well-adapted reading-books belonging to the Eclectic series so 
extensively used in the country, and for years almost exclusively in many 
states. He continued a college officer with littie interruption until his death. 
He had, however, had experience as a teacher from his early youth. After 
some years' service there as a professor, he became President of the Cincinnati 
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College, and subsequently of the Ohio University, the oldest college northwest 
of the Ohio river, and thence he was transferred to the Virginia University. 

Mr. President, there would be an eminent propriety in each of the depart- 
ments of this association paying a special tribute of respect to the name of W. 

H. McGUFFBY. 

In early life he was a most successful teacher in the department of element- 
ary instruction, and at a later period, after he became a college professor, and 
while engaged on his elementary reading-books, he most laboriously taught a 
class of mere beginners, in order to be the better qualified to prepare a set of 
books to teach children by progressive steps and practical methods to read, to 
spell, to pronounce, and to understand the English language. 

Not the less in the normal section are peculiar honors due the name of Wm. 
H. McGuFFBT. Before there was a normal school in the nation. Dr. McGuf- 
FBY organized classes and formed associations to discuss methods of instruction 
and school management — in short, to teach teachers how to teach, and himself 
to study and learn the best methods of teaching. After the return of Dr. 
Stowb from Europe, and after he had made his famous report on the Prussian 
system of education to the Ohio legislature in 1836, Dr. McGuffby received a 
new impulse through the intimate relation which he sustained with that dis- 
tinguished man, and became a lecturer in almost every part of Ohio on the 
organization of a state school system, and at the same time urging teachers to 
better methods of teaching and school management But even before this 
time he was in the Western college of teachers (a most remarkable body, cer- 
tainly, for those times) a pioneer in the discussion of the very question now 
before the normal department of this association. 

When we come to the department of higher instruction, and look at him as 
the college professor and in the lecture-room, we may safely say no man in the 
country, perhaps no man in any country, was, in the power of exposition and 
explanation, his superior. I remember once to have heard a pupil of Sir Will- 
iam Hamilton say. Dr. McGuffby teaches Hamilton better and more easily 
than Sir William himself; and he added, he makes Mill's Political Economy 
plainer than Mill. 

No man ever prepared himself for the lecture and class-room with more 
painstaking and laborious care than did Dr. McGuffby. With all his quick- 
ness, versatility and readiness of speech, he was never satisfied with mere gen- 
eral preparation for his exercises. He was'gifted with a wonderful force, point 
and perspicuity of language —rapid, concise, energetic, the student always felt 
his power and impulse as a lecturer. 

I have listened to John C. Calhoun and to Dr. McGuffby near the same 
time, and could not but feel that in strength and compactness of language, 
in the rejection of all superfluous words and in cogent logic. Dr. McGuffby 
was by no means the inferior. 

While he became a minister of the gospel, his pulpit eflbrts were never 
those of the ordinary preacher or church pastor. He was emphatically the 
teacher. The philosophy and ethics of the Bible, its interpretation, archaeol- 
ogy, history, literature and defense, were largely his pulpit topics, and while 
discussing them he commanded the profound attention of every audience he 
addressed. 
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His Sanday-moming lectures in the old College Hall at Cincinnati in 1838 
and 1889 on popular amusements, popular vices, and cognate subjects, 
attracted larger audiences than were drawn together by any pulpit orator of 
the city, and every stranger was taken to these lectures as one of the city 
attractions. While he belonged to a very strict sect, and at a time of great 
ecclesiastical prejudice, if not bitterness, he associated on terms of friendship, 
and indeed intimacy, with men supposed to differ widely from himself in 
religious views, and freely joined with them in all efforts to promote education 
and advance the interests of our common humanity. 

With Dr. Lyman Bebchbb and Dr. Joshua L. Wilson, with Bishop Pur- 
CBLL, the Catholic, and Mr. Pbbkins, the Unitarian, with Dr. Elliot, the 
Methodist, and Asa Dbubt, the Baptist, he associated on friendly and even 
intimate terms, and joined with them in common labors to advance the moral 
and intellectual growth of the city. But there was a younger class of men 
belonging to the same city, some of them to-day numbered and recognized as 
among the first men of the nation, upon whom the influence of Dr. McGuffbt 
in leading them to independence of thought and high philosophic views was 
most evident Several of these had been his pupils at Oxford (Miami Uni- 
versity), and at Cincinnati they received him as a master thinker of the day 
and a leader. 

In viewing this period of his life, his labors seem absolutely wonderful — 
almost superhuman — indeed, the same may be said of him at every period. 
When at Oxford, as though it were not enough to hear large classes in Latin 
and Greek, he laboriously compiled his reading-books, heard a class of small 
children, in order to learn how to make his books, and delivered those masterly 
lectures through the state, on education, which gave him a wide-spread repu- 
tation. \ 

At Cincinnati he spent from six to eight hours in the college, prepared and 
heard his own recitations, visited the recitation-rooms of every other professor, 
performed the multifarious duties of his office as president, and then was pre- 
pared to deliver those thrilling lectures which were at the time so famous. 
And, besides all this, he had time for large social duties, and meeting various 
literary and scientific appointments. 

In the winter of 188^'40, at Athens, we met as a faculty each morning at 5 
o'clock in the university, read together a chapter of the Hebrew Bible, heard 
our first recitation at 6, were busy many hours of the day, and had prayers at 4 
P.M. Dr. McGuFFBY never failed. 

His punctuality was absolutely perfect In the Virginia University, his 
publisher, Winthbop B. Smith, visited him during a vacation. He said to me, 
after his return, I found your friend, the doctor, busy several hours every day 
in preparing his lectures for the next term. 

Had he been less punctual — less laborious, less earnest in his work, — he 
would have been more popular with that class of easy, indolent, good-natured 
professors, too numerous, to whom his life was a perpetual reproach. 

In the last letter I ever received from Dr. McGuffey occurs this sentence, 
in the review of his life with which he was pleased to couple my own: 
" Labor," he says, " with us was first a necessity — it has long been a luxury." 
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This was certainly true of himself, thoagh not of me. He was indeed a model 
of all those characteristics which go to make up the perfect teacher. 

We have, my fellow teachers, his example to profit hy, and if equally labori- 
ous, faithful, punctual, unflinching in duty, we may attain equal honor and 
usefulness among our fellow men. 

Mr. President: A great man has indeed fallen. . Of that trio who labored 
60 long in the same city, each attaining the highest distinction in his own par- 
ticular sphere of action, and who almost simultaneously were taken from life, 
neither of them was superior to Dr. McGuffby — not in usefulness to men — 
nor yet in the endowments which constitute human greatness. 

It is meet, sir, that we should honor such a man — that as a national associa- 
tion of teachers we should for a moment pause from our ordinary business and 
labors in token of respect to his memory. 

While other professions pay honor and respect to their great names, honoring 
them while living and celebrating them when dead, we can not for a moment 
admit by our action that education stands behind any other human interest, 
or that its votaries and professors are any less worthy to be honored and held 
in remembrance. 

As I rise, Mr. President, in the fulfillment of this duty, which I feel devolves 
upon me, and as I reflect that there remains now not a single college professor 
in the country with a commission dating so far back as my own; as I look back 
to the past or forward to the future, what reflections, associations and emotions 
come upon me. But these all I must put aside, and complete the duty before 
me. Then, as the former colleague of Dr. McGuffet in the same university, as 
a life-long laborer side by side in the same field — as an intimate personal friend, 
and a correspondent almost to the last, I move you, Mr. President, that a com- 
mittee (of five) be appointed to report the suitable action to be taken by this 
body on the occasion of his death, and to show a proper respect to his memory 
as a member of this association and as one of the most eminent educators of 
the country. 

Dr, James McCosh, of New Jersey, addressed the Association on the subject 

UPPER SCHOOLS. 
Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen : 

Upper Schools is my subject Yet I have a few words to utter as to Ele- 
mentary Schools, and a few words as to Colleges, between which two Upper 
Schools lie. 

So far as Elementary or Primary Schools are concerned, the United States 
rank as high as any country in the world. Other nations have been looking to 
you and have profited by the example you have set them, in seeking to give a 
good education to every child in your wide dominions. But Americans should 
not forget that other nations are making rapid progress, and if the states axe to 
keep before them, or even to keep up to them, they must be anxiously looking 
round for suggestions and ready to adopt improvements from all quarters. In 
particular, they might seriously consider whether, with the lowest population of 
European countries pouring in as from a sewer upon these shores, they should 
now adopt and thoroughly carry out that obligatory education which has so 
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happy an effect npon the rigmg generation of Pruasia. But it is to another 
very important i)oint that I wiah to call the attention of this meeting. In one 
respect the education of the states is behind that of several nations of Europe, 
and will soon find itself behind that of Canada, Australia, and Hindoostan*. 
We are here without that organized system of superintendency, by highly-edu- 
cated inspectors, set apart for the special work of visiting and examining 
schools, which is in thorough operation in England, Scotland and Ireland, in 
Germany, Austria and HoUand, and in other lands. I am so old as to remem- 
ber the time when this systematized inspection was introduced into Great 
Britain, and I noticed the immediate effect on the character of the teaching. 
I may sketch the Irish system of inspection, which is the best I have fallen in 
with in any country. First, there is an Education Board in Dublin with two 
high-class inspectors, ready to visit any school in Ireland in which a difficulty 
arises. There is a head inspector in every county, a highly-educated man, 
paid at a higher rate than the professors in the best American colleges; and 
there are trained sub-inspectors in every district. It is the business of each of 
these sub-inspectors to visit every school in his district at least once in the half- 
year, if possible once in the quarter, and in doing so to see that the scholars 
are properly organized into classes, to examine every class and every papil, 
taking down in his book the designation of every class and the name of every 
pupil, marking the stage at which every dass and every pupil is, and to leave 
in a book, for the benefit of the local managers and teachers, his estimate of 
the school, particularly mentioning the excellences and defects. When a 
defect is pointed out in the organization, or in any particular department, such 
as arithmetic or grammar, the teacher and local manager is bound to see it 
remedied. If this is not done by the time of his next visit, the case is reported 
to the board, which issues peremptory orders, which must be attended to at 
the peril of the salary being withdrawn. If any dispute arises, which seldom 
happens, there is a privilege of appeal to the county superintendent or to 
the board itself. Besides these visits of sifting examination, the inspector may 
look in upon the school any time he is passing, to see that the proper order 
and the prescribed hours are kept This inspection is far from being obnoxious 
to the teachers. They are enabled thereby to get valuable hints by which they 
profit They are encouraged by the favorable notices taken of them. They 
feel their work less dreary when they find that their labors are appreciated; 
and excellent teachers become known to be excellent and are put in the way 
of promotion. Parents and the community generally all know and acknowledge 
the benefit derived from this superintendence, in the stimulus given the 
teacher and the efficiency and accuracy of his teachings. I am aware that you 
have something of the same kind in this country, in the local superintendents 
and in the superintendents of education in certain cities. I believe that these 
officers have done good. I am not prepared to recommend the dismissal of them. 
The^best of them might be chosen as general inspectors. But these local 
officers, not separated from business avocations, have not the means of elevat- 
ing the education of a district, as educated men trained for that purpose, who 
devote their whole time to the work, who are above local prepossession and 
prejudice, who are acquainted with all improved methods of teaching and are 
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raady to introduoe them into ttemogtMOMtoeoimtvjdiflM^ It appem to 
me that, onleflB thk coontry is pi«p«red to adopt some sudi oi^udied tgrstmi, 
in stead of keeping ahead, as it has hitherto done, of other ooontries, it will in- 
evitably &^ behind. 

I have also something to say as to Oollegea. I am iwepaxed to testify, from a 
pretty enlarged acquaintance with ooUeges on both sides of the Atlantic, that 
to the great body of students the American oolleges impart as high and oer* 
tainly as aaefal an education as any European eolleges — as Oxford or Gam- 
bridge in England, as Edinburgh and the Seotdi oollsges, as Dublin and the 
Queen's oolleges in Ireland, as Berlin and the great Garman Universitiea, in 
all of which there are fully as many idle boys, and fully as many graduating 
with miserably imperfect knowledge, as in tfe^ Ameiican colleges. But it is 
quite as true that in some of the higher eoHeges of Europe they i»oduoe a 
select few, at the most one*tenth of the wh<^, who have attained a riper 
scholarship or reached a higher culture, or who leave eoQege with a more fixed 
determination to do original woik. The grand question for Amerioan colleges 
to consider at present is, How may we keep all the exeellenoes we have, and 
add to them the special culture of the highest European Univeriities7 

So far as I have noticed, the answer of the most enlightened educationists in 
this country is: Elevate the standard of examination at entrance, raise the 
average age of entrants, and thus, it is said, you will securs a h%her scholar- 
ship. But the question arises, ''Are we not in this way running the risk of 
losing some of the advantsges of the Amoican oolleges, which have sent fotth 
a greater number of well-educated young men, at a comparatively early age, 
into the professions and useful walks of life than any other country except 8eol^ 
land?" I do believe that in moat of our coHeges there should be a hi^ier 
standard for the entrance examination. I believe fsrth«r, and as Isr more im- 
portant, that the colleges should be made^ by publie ofnnion brought to bear 
upon them, to csrry out their own standard. Surely th«« is pietension, in 
fact iniquity, in a college advertising a high standard iif its catalogue in order 
to gain a character, and then in fact paying no attention to it — audi a collage 
should be made to feel that it is losing all character. But there is a limit to be 
set to this elevation of standard, especially in states where there are few upper 
schools. I do not believe that it would be for the good ol eduaation so to ndae 
the standard as to make it difficult or impossible to enter college until the can- 
didate is eighteen or twenty years at age. For observe the necessary conse- 
quence: Young men are not ready to begin, even to learn their professions, 
till they are twenty-two or twenty-four. Is this country ready to stand this? 
Is New York ready for it? Is Chicago ready for it? I believe such cities are 
ready to decide, if not to exclaim: " If such be your method, we will not send 
our sons to you." Are parents, are pupils, ready for it any where? Can they 
a£Ebrd to spend all this time before beginning even to learn oocupati<ms by whkh 
they are to (9am their sustenance? The average years of man's life on earth 
are said to be between thirty and forty. Is it right to spend twenty-two or 
twenty-four of these in preparation lor learning, and then three «r lour yean 
more in learning, the business of life? It is said that the number of young 
men who go to our colleges, in proportion to the population, is diminishing. 
3 
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Is there not a risk of a greater dimination? But it is said that a boy would be 
better at an academy till the age of eighteen or twenty than at a college. I 
dispute thi& If our upper schools were what they should be, and were 
taught so to do by public opinion, they might have healthy youths ready for 
college by sixteen or seventeen; and the youth who had been all his previous 
life at a school, with its drill, needs about that time of life a change, and when 
he enters college, with its greater freedom, he has a new life imparted; and 
when he enters the junior dafis at the age of eighteen or nineteen, he has a 
still higher life imputed, as he enters upon the studies which require inde- 
pendent thought; and at the age of twenty or twenty-one he is sent out to learn 
his profession, ere his muscles (mental) and habits have become too stiff to 
learn what is to be the business of his life. I .am sure that your merchants, 
your lawyers, your theological teachers, will tell you that they would rather 
have a pliable young man of twenty to instruct in their profession than a con- 
firmed man of twenty-five with his ways all settled. 

How, then, it is asked, do you propose to gain the end you reckon so im- 
portant? Observe what is the end: It is to train a few higher minds. I say a 
feWf for I hold it to be impossible to make all students'great scholars, great class- 
ical scholars, great mathematicians, great metaphysidans. No college, not 
Oxford or Cambridge or Berlin, has succeeded in doing this. Let us keep 
what we have got, and which is so good. Let us encourage the preparatory 
schools to send to our freshman class young men of the age of sixteen or seven- 
teen. Let us give them the four years' wholesome instruction of the American 
colleges to make them all fair general scholars. Let us give them a choice of 
studies, always along with binding studies, in the junior and senior years. By 
this time the instructors know, and the students themselves know, who are 
fitted to be superior scholars. Let the ten per cent or so who have the taste 
or the talent go on to higher studies, to special studies (as no man in these 
times can be a universal scholar). Let him give himself for a time to phi- 
lology, to philosophy, to social science, or original research in one or the other 
of the various departments of physical sdenoe. Let encouragement be given 
to this by fellowships earned by competition, and held only by such as give 
evidence that they are devoting themselves to higher study. I venture to de- 
clare confidently that on such a system you will in a few years add all the excel- 
lences of the European to those of the American colleges, and produce a select 
body of scholars fit to match the first wranglers of Cambridge, the double-first 
of Oxford, or the doctors of philosophy and the doctors of science of the scien- 
tific schools of Europe. 

These preliminary remarks may seem somewhat removed from my proper 
subject But they are not so much so as they might at first appear. If we had 
a set of well-educated inspectors visiting every country school, and interested 
in the boys, they would feel a pride, and lead the teachers to feel a pride, in 
sending up promising boys to the secondary schools. The principal diflSculty 
which American colleges have to contend against lies in the want of prejMira- 
tory schools in most of the states of the Union, and in the deficient character 
of the training in many of those academies which propose to fit young men for 
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college. The colleges ought to know that, if they are to live and prosper, they 
have to encourage the institution of schools fitted to feed them. 

The grand educational want of America at this present time is a judiciously 
scattered body of secondary schools, to inury on oar brighter youths from what 
has been so well commenced in the primary schools, and may be so well com- 
pleted in the better colleges. How are our young men to mount from the 
lower to the higher platform? Every one has heard of the man who built a 
fine house, of two stories, each large and commodious^ but who neglected to put 
a stair between. It appears to me that there has been a like mistake com* 
mitted in most of the states of the Union. We need a set of intermediate 
schools to enable the abler youths of America to take advantage of the educa- 
tion provided in the colleges. I may here give a brief sketch of some of the 
more famous systems of secondary education; I begin with 

The Gymnasium and Real Schule of Qebmakt. — I visited these schools 
some years ago, and can speak from personal inspection. I received from 
the Minister of Public Instruction official authority to visit any school 
in Prussia, an*d wherever I went tiie professors waited upon me and 
offered me every facility in conducting my inquiries. I visited a sufiicient 
number of schools, both in the great cities, such as Berlin and Halle, 
and in the smaller towns, to enable me to judge of the system. The German 
education is distinguished for the thoroughness of its organization. There is a 
unity and gradation in it from the lowest school to the highest university, such 
as Berlin with its two hundred professors. The boy enters about six, and, as 
education is compulsory, all are receiving education by that age, and you do 
not see in Prussia those idle, ragged Arabs, who are constantly pressing them- 
selves on our notice in the great cities of Britain and America. By nine or 
ten the boy is ready to enter the Gymnasium or Real School. These two 
classes of schools differ from each other in that the one gives the prominent place 
to classics, and the other to science with its practical applications. I believe it to 
be a disadvantage that children are required to decide between these courses at so 
early an age, when neither their parents nor themselves can tell what are their 
talents or even their tastes. Besides the Gymnasium and Real School, there 
are all oyer Germany Burger Schools, intended to give a good education to 
artisans, and in the Hohere Burger Schools a high and useful instruction is 
imparted. In every large city you will find not one, but it may be two or 
three or more of these institutions; there is one in every town of considerable 
population, and in every important centre of population, so that they are 
accessible without any inconvenience to every child in the country. Each of 
these may have half a dozen or a dozen professors, all thoroughly educated 
men — more so than in the American colleges. I now produce the statistics of 
the German Secondary Schools, prepared with care by the Bureau of Education 
in this country, and kindly furnished nie by General Eato^; 
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STATISTICS OF OBBMAN 8ECONDABT SCHOOLS, 1871-1872. 

[From oAolal saiurow.! 

). Offmnatia [Clameal CofU^]. fPo|mIation of German Empire, see 

N.B. below.) 

Number of gymnasia. 564 

Number of students 108,694 

Number of professors. 6,951 

Number of graduates 2,906 

[''Graduates'' meaning here only those who have entered 
the University.] 

Number of volumes in libraries [237 libraries reported] 1,661,875 

One person in 377 of the whole population of Germany has 

a gymnasium education. 
One gymnasium to 32,805 of the population. 

Average number of students to each professor 15 

Average number of sraduates from each gymnasium 5 

Average number volumes in each library [237 reported] 7,012 

2. Seal SehooU [Nan-CUmical CoOeges]. 

Number of Beal Schools 481 

Number of students 87,570 

Number of professors. 4^756 

Number of graduates. 1,238 

[" Graduates'' meaning here onlv those who have entered 
some higher Technical school.] 

Number of volumes in lil»raries [168 reported] 264,476 

One person in every 468 of the whole population of Germany 

has a Real Sdiool education. 
One Beal School to every 85,360 of the population. 

Average number of students to each professor 18 

Average number oi graduates from each Beal School 8 

Average number of volumes in each library [168 reported]... 1,574 

3. Orand Total of Male Colleges lOymnaeia and Real Schools} in Ger^ 

man Mmpire. 

Number of Colleges. 1,045 

Number of students 196,264 

Number of professors..... 11,707 

Number of graduates. 4,144 

[604 colleges reported.! 

Number of volumes in libraries [405 reported] 1,926,333 

One male person in every 209 of the whole population of 

Germany has had a secondary (College) education. 
One college to every 39,290 of the population. 

Average number of students to each professor 16 

Average number of graduates from each college [604 colleges 

reported] 7 

Average number of volumes in each library [405 libraries 

reported] 4,756 

N.B.— Populstfon of German Empire December 1, 18T1 (according to 
Alveauech ae Gobla for 1918), 41,068,196. 

This shows how ample the provision is in Germany for the advanced educa- 
cation of youths. That there should be upwards of 1,000 such schools or col- 
leges in the German Empire, that instruction should be given in them by 



ne&rly 12,000 learned teachers, that there should be nearly 200«000 youths at 
these institutionB, shows a state of tilings unequaled in any other country or 
in any age of the world. 

The full course of study in a g3rmnasiuni runs over nine years. There are in 
all six classes, the three lower occupying a year each, the three upper two years 
each. Let us look at what the student has done at the end of five years, that is, 
when he has gone through the first three classes and the fourth, and is about 
fourteen or fifteen years of age. Besides religion, the German language, 
geography, and arithmetic, he has got Latin grammar, with selections from 
C^SAR and Ovid, Greek grammar, with selections from Xsnophon's Anab- 
asis, French grammar and composition, elements of geometry, with lessons in 
botany, mineralogy and anthropology, and Greek, Roman and German history. 
The youth would not be fit to enter freshman in America, but he has learned 
branches of which our freshmen are ignorant Four years after, at the end of 
the nine years' course, he is fully as good a scholar as (he is commonly more 
accurate than) if heliad passed through the freshman and sophomore glasses 
in our best American colleges. 

The system pursued both at the gymnasium and real school is slow, but 
systematic. A youth is not allowed to tumble in at any place, as he may do in 
an English or American school, and perhaps prepare himself for college by 
the study of classics for a single year. He must begin at the beginning, and 
can not pass over a class per ioUum, I have some times felt that, while you 
have more technical ezerdse in the German schools, you have less of life and 
independent study than in the best American and British schools. At the 
age pf eighteen or twenty he leaves the gymnasium, and he may apply for cer- 
tain public offices, such as those of the post^ffice and revenue. These offices 
can not be obtained by those who have not gone through such a course. In 
this way Germany fosters learning in a way not known in this country, and 
has a well-educated aud generally a high-minded and trustworthy body of pub- 
lic servants. Or the youth may now — not sooner or by any otiier method — 
I>a88 on to a university. Now, for the first time, is he allowed independence 
of thought and study; and is often tempted to abuse it by the lectures of the 
professors, each of whom is anxious to display originality and thus attract 
pupils. The strict discipline which guarded him so effectually in bis earlier 
years is now relaxed, and a number of the students give themselves to beer- 
drinking and sword duels, returning to systematic study only after a year or 
two, and through fear of the winding-up examination. During the college 
course there are no recitations or periodical examinations. At the dose there 
is a very rigid examination, not by the teachers, but by a competent com- 
mission. Those who pass it can go on to the higher professions, such as the 
bar or church. By this organized system of instruction, and by the govern- 
mental departments cooperating, and requiring on the part of those who apply 
for public offices, higher or lower, that they have passed through the course of 
a secondary school or a university, (xermany has secured every where a very 
large body of educated men. There never was so well-educated a body of men 
in an army as that which Bismark and Moltke took with them into France in 
the late war, and every one grants that this intelligence helped to make th^ 
Prussians triumphant 
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Thb Endowed Schools of Engl and.— The character of these is well 
known. The fands have come from old endowments, the value of which has 
greatly increased. They are almost all connected with the established church 
of England, and associated directly, or more frequently indirectly, with the 
universities of Oxford or Cambridge. They are attended by the sons of the 
nobility, or the wealthier under classes, who wish their sons to get into good 
society. The classics form the basis and the main body of the teaching, which 
is imparted by highly-educated and accomplished men, trained at the great 
English universities. The classical teaching imparted there has certainly been 
the means of training the great body of the eminent statesmen and orators 
which England has produced. A first-class English school, if it does not im- 
part much general knowledge, contrives, by its open-air exercise and the man- 
liness of its school-life, to prepare youths for acting their part in this world, 
and the high studies have sharpened the intellects of many, and produced a 
refinement among a select few such as you will scarcely find in any other 
country. Of late, royal commissions have inquired carefully into the operation 
of these schools, and exhibited their- enormous defects, especially in the neglect 
of modern languages and science, and higher composition; and these branches 
are now being introduced into a number of these schools. Attempts have 
been made of late years, with partial success, to establish in various places 
middle-class schools — a very objectionable phrase, as it seems to exclude the 
children of the poor, who are in fact excluded by the high fees exacted. 
Scattered throughout England we have also a considerable number of schools 
started on the teachers' own adventure. But, in respect of the number of 
secondary schools, and the utter want of provisions made for giving a higher- 
class education to the children of the poor, there is no advanced country in the 
world so deficient as England. 

Irish Upper Schools. — Much the same may be st^d of Ireland. It has 
two very superior universities — Dublin, and the Queen's with its three 
Queen's colleges, Its secondary education consists of a number of royal and 
diocesan schools, which have much the same excellences and defects as the 
endowed schools of England. Besides these, there are a few excellent acade- 
mies, in such places as Belfast, Londonderry, and Coleraine, supported by 
societies interested in education. 

Parochial and Burgh Schools of Scotland. — In respect to upper schools 
Scotland differs widely from both England and Ireland. The educational 
system of Scotland was projected by John Knox — whose character, so long 
maligned, has been successfully defended by McCrie and Froude, — who pro- 
claimed that there should be an elementary school, open to all, in every 
parish; a grammar school, with Latin (and Greek), in every burgh town; and 
a university in each of the four leading cities. What he recommended he was 
enabled to execute by the unsnrpaased energy of his character. The parochial 
schools of Scotland constitute the first example of an education provided for the 
whole people of a country. It is a circumstance worthy of being noted that 
every parish schoolmaster in Scotland has an acquaintance with Latin and the 
elements of mathematics, and many of them know Greek, while some of them 
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are very superior scholars. The coDsequenoe is that in Scotland every boy has 
within a short distance of him a teacher fitted to instruct him in the higher 
branches. A considerable number oi the students in the universities have 
come up directly from the parish schools. In every chartered town there is a 
burgh school, with a number of teachers of Englishi with assistants; a teacher 
of classics; a teacher of penmanship and mercantile branch^; a teacher of 
arithmetic and mathematics; often a teacher of French an(PGerman, and a 
teacher of drawing. Each boy may take what branches he pleases; may take 
classics without mathematics^ or mathematics without classics; or satisfy him- 
self with higher English and modem languages. There is often a difficulty in 
arranging the hours to suit* the various parties, but the board of teachers, some 
how or other, contrive to meet, as far as possible, the wants of all. There is a 
well-arranged course for those who are preparing for college. The scholarship 
is not so high as in the German gymnasium, but it is well fitted to prepare 
youth for the business of life. 

I might dwell on the educational systems of other European countries, but 
my limits do not admit The Austrian system is modeled on the Prusman, 
and is very little behind it. The grand hope of Austria lies in its admirable 
schools. Much the same organisation is found in Holland. In France the 
schools have to some extent been benefited, but to some extent repressed, by 
their dependence on the University. 

Sbcondary Instruction in the Unitbd Statbs. — I have before me an early 
copy, kindly furnished to me, of the Report of the Commissioner of Education 
for the year 1872; and in it there is a table in regard to Secondary Institutions. 
The statistics furnished are as good as the bureau is in circumstances to sup- 
ply; but it is acknowledged that they are very imperfect. The report says 
that it is impossible to include the course of study pursued in these institu- 
tions, and declares that it can not yet answer the question, so often asked, 
"What ought they to do?" In one table the total number of academies is 
811; of instructors, male and female, 4,501 ; of students, male and female, 
98,929. The number of pupils at first sight seems considerably large, but when 
we examine the record more carefully, we find a result by no means flattering. 

BRANCHES PITRSUEO. 

English 3:^,624 

Classics 8,617 

Modem Languages 7,277 

DESTINATION OF PUPiLS. 

To enter college * 3,444 

To enter scientific colleges 992 

Who have entered colleges last academic year 856 

Who have entered scientific schools last year 816 

Total who have entered colleges and scientific colleges and sci- 
entific schools 5,772 

It will be perceived that of the 98,929 pupils at the academies, 33,624 are 
classed as pursuing English, and I fear that many of them are receiving no 
higher an education than is to be had in the host common schools. We have 
a record of only 8,517 males and females pursuing the classical languages, that 
is, the languages which open to us the ancient world with its literature and its 
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history, and in particular open to ua the New Teatament. It will be remem- 
bered Uiat in Grermany the whole of the 106,690 stadents in the gymnasia are 
learning Latin and Gb«ek, and learning them thoroughly, and that the 87,500 
students in the real schule are learning Latin. It should be noticed farther 
that we have a return of only 3,444, preparing for college; of only 856 who 
have entered q||lege during the previous year, and only 5,772 who have been 
sent to coliegel^ these institutions since their organization. 

The Government census gives a somewhat different report from that issued 
by the Bureau of Education. This discrepancy does not imply any error, or 
even negligence, on the part of the Census Commissioner or the Commiss- 
ioner of Education. It merely manifests how imp^ect the returns have been, 
or rather, it shows how imx>eriect the organisation of these schools, how diffi- 
cult it is in r^^rd to many of them to say that they are primary or secondary, 
or half way between, or a mixture of tihe two. The census give 1,518 acade- 
mies, or 707 more than have been reported to the Bureau of Education, and 
makes the attendance 129,406, whereas the Bureau has heard of only 98,929. 
It is calculated that there are in America 2,455,000 persons, male and female, 
from the ages of 15 to 17 inclusive; and we have no evidence of more than 
129,404 getting instruction in the academies, and of these between half apd a 
third seem to be simply studying English, and a number of these, I fear, not 
taking the higher departments of English. 

So far as we can judge from the statistics furnished by the Bureau, only a 
small proportion of the students entering colleges, classical and scientific, are 
sent up by the academies. We learn from one of the tables of the Bureau that 
there are 19,260 students in collegiate courses, and when we compare this with 
the number of pupils at academies preparing to enter college, only 3,444, when 
we consider that the academies can report only 5,772 as prepared by them for 
college, we see that they are not the principal feeders of ^he colleges. We 
have seen it stated that the Cincinnati High School and the Chicago High 
School, each with an attendance of between 400 and 600, send each, on an average, 
from 4 to 7 students to the colleges. The question arises. Where have the great 
body of the 19,260 students been trained? The answer is, In a very varied way, 
a great number in a nondescript way. A considerable number are in fact 
self-educated, having only had irregular lessons from a minister of religion 
interested in them, or a tutor picked up for the occasion, or by a teacher at his 
odd hours. This shows how difficult it is in all states out of New England — 
where they have numerous high schools — to have young men prepared to 
enter college, and how difficult it is for our colleges to raise their standard of 
entrance without casting off able, deserving and promising young men. 

A considerable number of the institutions designated academies are board- 
ing-schools. Let it be observed of men that they are not available to any but 
the children of the rich, who can afford to pay $400, $500 or $600 a year for 
each of their children. Many of these establishments are doing Immeasurable 
good, are imparting a high intellectual education, with an excellent training, 
moral and religious. But they differ very much as to the instruction given 
and the care taken of the morals of the pupils. Not a few of those at the head 
of these establishments have no higher ambition than to earn a livelihood for 
the present^ and in the course of years lay .up a competency to make them 
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independent I know, as to some of them, that there is great need of some one 
to do for them what Dickens did for Do-the-Boys Hall. A student who. grad- 
uated lately at Princeton College told me that at one of these hoarding-schools, 
of which he was a pupil, the meat was often so had that he could not eat it, 
and when he threw it to a dog the animal turned away from It with manifest 
disgust; and he asserts that the food which he was ohliged to eat was the cause of 
the weakness which troubled him all his college career, and which he fears will 
continue with him through life. At the private boarding-schools the principal 
is under no official inspection, and he is tempted to send home flattering and 
false reports to the parents, who are often too busy to make any very searching 
inquiries. In too many cases the teacher feels that he can not afford to send 
home a wicked boy who is corrupting half the school, but who belongs to an 
influential family, whose patronage is not to be thrown away. At a very large 
number of the institutions the teachers do not aim, or profess to aim, at impart- 
ing high scholarship; they feel that they have accomplished all that they 
intend when they have prepared these pupils for the business of life. 

I have not been able to prepare such careful statistics as I expected as to 
high schools. Massachusetts here takes the lead. Her old colonial law of 1647 
required every town of one hundred families to support a high school, whose 
teacher should be " able to instruct youth so far as that they may be fitted for the 
University." This enactment laid the foundation of the greatness of the old 
Bay State. The law was for a time in abeyance, but of late years vigorous 
attempts have been made to have it thoroughly put in operation. It is 
reported: — 

" During the past year 179 high schools have been maintained in 165 cities 
and towns. . Only three towns required by law failed to maintain a high school. 
Many of these. schools are not what might be expected from the name; still, 
even in the poorest of them, greater advantages are presented than could be 
offered by the other schools in the same town; and in many of the large cities 
and towns an education is afforded, without expense to the pupil, more exten- 
sive and complete than can be acquired in many colleges. * Their influence, 
when they are wisely and liberally supported, is incalculable. From them our 
colleges receive their laigest, and often best supplies.' From the high school 
at Wobum, a toMm having a population of less than 9,000, twenty graduated 
last June, five of whom were going to college. Including these ^Ye, there were 
twenty-eight members of the school studying with reference to a collegiate 
education. Nine others who were fitted at this school were at that time in dif- 
ferent colleges." 

Massachusetts owes much to its common schools, much to its universities; 
but it owes quite as much to its academies and high schools, which seized the 
brightest youths in the elementary schools, and sent them on to the uni- 
versities, which have flourished in consequence. There are high schools sus- 
tained by state enactments in other New-England states, and hence that portion 
of our country has been able to maintain in efficiency so many colleges. I can 
not find evidence of the other states of the Union being inclined to establish 
high schools. There are wide regions of America which have good colleges, 
but not, so far as I can discover, a single high schoofor academy worthy of the 
name, and the colleges are holding by a low standard of scholarship, and are 
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in a languishing oondition. It appears that many of the cities are exerting 

themselves to establish high schools. I am able to present the statistics of the 

high schools in 326 cities, the aggregate population of which amounts to more 

than eight millions: 

In towns aboTe Tovnt above Towns under T««f.i 

10,000. 6,000. 6.000. ^*'**"- 

High Schools 168 89 98 355 

Teachers 902 226 203 1,331 

Pupils 22,970 5,976 5,036 33,982 

The following table is furnished me by the Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington: 
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It is not possible to giye a definition whidi will exactly characterize the 
branches taught in these schools. Latin and elementary science are taught in 
most of them, and in a number Greek to those who wish it. In these high 
schools there are 2,510 pupils preparing for college and 667 for scientific schools. 
A number of boys begin their higher instruction in the high school, and then 
go to some preparatory school before entering college. The friends of educa- 
tion should, I think, exert themselves to have the. number of these schools 
increased, and higher instruction imparted. 

From this survey we may gather several important lessons as to secondary 
instruction in the United States. 

1. The statistics we have of the academies and high schools are very imper- 
fect The Commissioner of Education ought to be encouraged in his e£fbrts to 
make these more complete, and to keep the whole subject of secondary instruc- 
tion before the public. 

2. The secondary schools are not organized as in some other countries. 
This, no doubt, is an advantage, considered under some aspects. It would be 
wrong to discourage private enterprise; and we find in fact that some of the best 
academies in the country are entirely under the teacher, or under a small body 
of trustees. Still, great benefit would arise from having the public academies 
and the high schools under some sort of organization, voluntary on the part of 
those which are supported by private endowment, and with a public inspection 
of those, that are under cities or states. This would give a unity with a divers- 
ity to the teaching, and tend to elevate the lower to the state of the higher. 

3. While a high order of instruction is given in some of the academies and 
high schools, in many the branches taught are far too limited and the standard 
aimed at in these branches is much too low. The very discussion of the sub- 
ject will help to remove the evil, and may terminate in a more thorough 
organization. Though we are not in possession of full statistics as to either 
academies or high schools, we have confidence that in respect of numbers they 
are not equal to the wants of the community. Wide regions, even in some of 
our most advanced states, are without not only a high school to give higher 
instruction to the middle and lower classes, but even without an academy. 
Parents write me from various places that they have not within hundreds of 
miles any schools fitted to prepare their sons for college or give them higher 
instruction than is to be had. at the common schools. 

4. The consequence of all this is that there is,a vast amount of talent lost to 
the country, in bright boys, fitted to do good in the higher walks of life, — in 
literature, in science, in statesmanship or the church, — being obliged to devote 
their life to manual occupations. I hold that in the secondary school is the 
main means of calling forth talent in every country. It seizes the most prom- 
ising boys at the primary schools and sends them up to college, or into the 
higher walks of life, where they have the means of distinguishing themselves 
and benefiting their country. 

The question arises. What are we to do? I answer, first, that we are to seek 
to lead the friends of education to see that there is a want; and when that is 
done, the American public will find some way of meeting it Two ways are 
open: 
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Pbiyatb Endowmbnts, proTided by vealthy and generous individuals or 
by public-spirited assodalions. Much may be done in this way. But in order 
to do this, there must be a new feeling created. Pains must be taken by the 
press and by x>erBons of influence, such as ministers of religion, to convince 
benevolent men that they can accomplish far more good by planting a thor- 
oughly-equipped academy, giving instruction in varied departments of ancient 
and modem learning, than by setting up in the Eastern or Middle States a 
new college, to weaken the other colleges and bring down their standard of 
scholarship in the competition for students. It would be far more to his credit 
for a man to have his name associated with academies such as Exeter or Ando- 
ver, than be handed down to posterity as the founder of some weakling college, 
ever ready to die, called Smith's College, or Jones's Scientific Institute, or Rob- 
inson University. If such a spirit could be created and fostered, I believe the 
work would be successfully accomplished. But I despair of producing such a 
spirit for many years in this country, and meanwhile a whole generation will 
pass away without the want being supplied. Besides, all such efforts would 
be sporadic, and in certain places we should have a plethora of such institu- 
tions, and an injurious competition — each denomination setting up a school; 
while other and wide districtn wo*ild be left utterly destitute. I believe, there- 
fore, that we must resort to another method. * 

State and City Endowments. — Many cities are already alive to this work 
of improving the rising generation. I know that there may be difficulties in 
persuading the states to establish such schools. But if the known friends of 
education will do their duty, and press the need on public notice, if this asso- 
ciation will only give an impulse to the movement, I am sure that there are 
states which would begin the work. I am aware that there may be religious 
difficulties. But these same difficulties meet us in elementary schools, and the 
friends of religion must be prepared to meet them in the one as they have 
done in the other. 

At this point I venture, even at the risk of raising a discussion, which I 
know will be conducted in the right spirit and may do much good, to start the 
question: What should be done with those ninety millions worth of unap- 
propriated land belonging to the general government? We all know that a 
proposal was made in the last session of Congress to devote the whole or the half 
of the sum to be realized by the sale of these lands to what were called agri- 
cultural schools. The agricultural schools and schools of science which 
expected to receive a share of the funds were employed for months in prepar- 
ing and promoting this measure. Members of the Senate and of the House 
were anxious to be able to go back to their constituents with the assurance 
that they brought down with them to their state half a million of money or 
$50,000 a year. Friends of education were glad to get the sum allocated to 
some good educational end, were it only to prevent it from being wasted in 
political jobbing. But some of us, when we learned that such a measure was 
quietly passing the House and Senate, courageously set ourselves against the 
allocation of so large a sum of money to so narrow and so sectional a purpose. 
We argued that, so far as these schools were simply agricultural ones, they 
were not accomplishing so great a good as to entitle them to so large an endow- 
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xnent I hold very resolntely that, before bo large a sum be laviahed on them, 
there should be a special inquiry into what they are, and what they are doing; 
into the number of bona fide agricultural pupils, and specially as* to the number 
of those trained who have thought it worth their while to turn to farming. I ><. 
could show that in no country in the world has agriculture been much benefited 
by mere agricultural schools. In Scotland, where th/B farming is so excellent, 
agriculture is promoted by farmers' associations with magasines and lectures, 
but not by special colleges. In all Germany there are only six agricultural 
colleges, and I can testify from personal visitation that some of them are very 
feeble institutions. If a youth is bent on being a scientific agriculturist, let 
him go to an institution for general science, with a chair of agriculture 
attached, and let him learn the art on the farm. We are entitled to insist that, 
before agricultural schools receive the last gift of land which the general gov- 
ernment has to bestow, they be examined and reported on by a competent 
commission. 

But then it was urged that many of the schools to be benefited were more 
than mere agricultural schools — they were schools of science and schools of 
technology. But this only raises other and perhaps more formidable objections. 
First, there is no evidence that some of these schools of science have produced 
a single agricultural indent Secondly, and more particularly, by allotting 
grants to certain scientific institutions and not to others, there is introduced a 
principle of partiality, and therefore of positive injustice. The allocations were 
to be reserved for those institutions which were so lucky as to get a previous 
grant in 1862. I am prepared to show that these allocations of 1862 were not 
always made to the best institutions of the country, and that an additional 
grant to them would be an additional injustice. It will in every way turn out 
to be the best for the country and for education to put all our competing 
scientific schools on the same footing. The excellences of Cornell University 
have been widely proclaimed and are well known: I find that it graduated two 
agricultural students in June last, and I ask why should it receive half a mill- 
ion (after having got $900,000 before), while the other colleges in New York 
State, not so well known, but striving to give as high un education as Cornell, 
get nothing? The Senate of New- York State decided that question, when it 
was brought before them in the spring, by a vote of 29 to 1. 

Why should the agricultural school at Amherst get so large a sum, and 
Amherst College and Harvard College have no encouragement? We all know 
that Shefi&eld school is doing much good, though certainly not in the 
way of rearing agricultural pupils; but why should it get all and the 
other institutions of Connecticut be left to struggle without state aid? Why 
should the excellent college at New Brunswick, managed by a few Dutch- 
men, get $50,000 a year, and Princeton College, with its new school of science, 
receive nothing? We wish nothing in Princeton from the state or general 
government I proclaim this publicly. But we are entitled to demahd in 
this country a fair field and no favor. We are ready to contend with all who 
are on the same footing, but we object to being obliged to contend with a sub- 
sidized institution. When you pamper one such institution in a state, you are, 
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80 much 88 within you lies, weakening all other institations, and thus indi- 
rectiy but powerfully hindering the caose which yon meant to benefit 

I hold that soTlargeaflnm as that now at the disposal of the government 
should be allotted fairly — not to denominational colleges, and just as little to 
those which are as sectarian as any, as they exclude all religion; that it 
should be allotted to institutions open to all, and giving instruction in branches 
in which not mere sections of the people, such as farmers or engineers or 
mariners (11 these, why not carpenters and masons also?), but all the people, 
may receive profit Another principle will, I hope, be attended to. I am sure 
it will be so by an educational association, I hold, with all the enlightened 
educationists of the world, that when public grants are given for education, 
above what is given in elementary schools, they should encourage the highest 
and also the lowest branches. There is profound wisdom in the recommendar- 
tion of Mr. John Stuabt Mill on that subject: 

*' If we were asked for what end, above all others, endowed universities exist , 
or ought to exist, we should answer — To keep alive philosophy. This, too, is 
the ground on which, of late years, our own national endowments have chiefly 
been defended. To educate common minds for the common business of life, a 
public provision may be useful, but it is not indispensable; nor are there want- 
ing arguments, not conclusive, yet of considerable strength, to show that it is 
undesirable. Whatever individual competition does at all, it commonly does 
best. All things in which the public are adequate judges of excellence are 
best supplied where the stimulus of individual interest is the most active; and 
that is where pay is in proportion to exertion: not where pay is made sure in 
the first instance, and the only security for exertion is the superintendence of 
government; far less where, as in the English universities, even that security 
has been successfully excluded. But there is an education of which it can not 
be pretended that the public men are competent judges: the education by 
which great minds are formed. To rear up minds with aspirations and facul- 
ties above the herd, capable of leading on their countrymen to greater achieve- 
ments in virtue, intelligence, and social well-being; to do this, and likewise so 
to educate the leisured classes of the community generally that they may par- 
ticipate as far as possible in the qualities of these superior spirits, and be pre- 
pared to appreciate them^ and follow in their steps — these are purposes requir- 
ing institutions of education placed above dependence on the immediate pleas- 
ure of that very multitude whom they are designed to elevate. These are the 
ends for which endowed universities are desirable; they are those which 
endowed universities profess to aim at; and greater is their disgrace, if, having 
undertaken this task, and claiming credit for fulfilling it, they leave it unful- 
filled."— Z>i«wrta«ton« hy John Stuart Mill 

I do n't propose that any portion of this ninety millions should be given to 
colleges. We can not aid all, and to select a few would be injurious. In 
regard to elementary education, the northern, the middle and the western 
states are able and willing to do tixeir duty. I venture to propose that in these 
the unappropriated lands be devoted to the encouragement of secondary 
schools. Let each state obtain its share, and the money^ be handed over to it 
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under certain rigid rules and restrictions to prevent the abuse of the public 
money. In particular, to secure that upper schools be endowed only where 
needed, I suggest that money be allocated only when a district, or it may be 
a combination of two or more districts, has raised a certain portion, say one- 
half, of the necessary funds. By this means the money may be made to stimu- 
late the erection of high schools all over America. These schools would aid 
colleges far more powerfully than a direct grant to them, as in fact the grand 
difficulty which colleges have to contend against arises from there being so few 
schools fitted to prepare young men for them with their rising standard of 
excellence. But I plead for these schools not merely as a means of feeding 
colleges, but as competent to give a high education in varied branches, literary 
and scientific, to a far greater number who do not go on to any tiling higher. 
These schools, like the elementary schools, should be open to all children, of 
the poor as well as the rich. They should be set up like the German gym- 
nasium, in convenient localities, so that all the population may have access to 
them. They should embrace every useful branch suited to young men and 
women under sixteen or eighteen years of age — English composition, English 
language, history, classics, modem languages, and elementary science. The 
best scholars in our primary schools would be drafted up to these higher 
schools, and thus the young talent of the countr}' would be turned to good 
account, while the teachers in the common schools would be encouraged by 
seeing their best pupils advance. 

This for the northern, middle and western states. For the southern states 
I propose a modification of the plan. Having taken a tour, three mouths ago, 
in some of the southern states, I was grieved to find throughout wide regions 
that, outside the great cities, there was little or no education provided for the 
people, white or black. It seems to me that the general government, which 
has felt constrained to interfere from time to time with the southern states, 
will require to take a further step, and educate the people to whom, rightly or 
wrongly, it has given the franchise. I propose that one-half the money allotted 
to the southern states should go, if the states wish it, to aid and encourage 
the states in establishing common schools, and the other half be reserved, as in 
the North, for imparting a higher education to all who wish it. 

A committee consisting of Rev. Georgb P. Hays, Washington, Pa. ; Prof. D. 
B. Hagab, Salem, Mass.; Prof. E. S. Joynbs, Lexington, Va.; Hon. Newton 
Batem AN, Springfield, 111. ; and R. G. Williams, Gastleton, Vt ; was appointed, 
to report next year on the subject of Dr. McCosh*s paper. 

[The committee met before adjournment, and received permission to insert 
this foot-note, requesting, from those interested in high schools, replies to the 
question. What modifications would be required, and at what additional cost, 
to enable your high school to prepare students for the Freshman class in your 
neighboring colleges? from college officers, What can be done by colleges to 
make it practical for graduates of neighboring high schools to enter your Fresh- 
man class? and from officers of academies. What amount of endowment would 
secure the permanent efficiency of academies in your vicinity?] 
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DI8CU8BION. 

Prof. Joynea, of Wafihington-and-Lee University, Va. Not a word too much 
of praise was given Dr. McGuffby. 

Portions of Dr. McCosh's report do injustioe to the South, unintentionally.' 
No Southern State is indifferent to education; but you here do not know the 
utter poverty in which the war has left the South. I speak of the only state I 
know — Virginia. The number of schools there has been doubled in the past 
year; the number of pupils more than doubled. I appeal for sympathy, for 
help in our effort to recuperate. [Cheers.] Whatever is done for northern 
should be done for southern states. There should be no discrimination, we 
have had too much of that. Southern people, of all things, desire a real union. 
[Cheers.] 

Dr. McCo»h, I proposed to give the same to the South as to the North; and, 
as the South needs elementary schools, let half their share be used for such 
schools and half for upper schools; while the North, having more need of upper 
schools, can use all its share for such. I meant no disparagement. The gen- 
tleman is too sensitive. The South is at a disadvantage, I know. 

Unknown Speaker, You remarked that you made an extended visit to the 
Southej^ States — 

Dr, McCo8h. To some of the Southern States, I said. 

Speaker, Well, Bome of the Southern States; and that no effort was made for 
the education of either race. 

Dr, McCoah, I said not that there is no effort made, but that the schools are 
not there for either whites or blacks. 

Adjourned. 



SECOND DAY'S PKOOEEDINGS. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. — AUGUST 6tli. 

The Association was called to order by the President. 

Prayer was offered by Eev. S. G. Brown, President of Hamilton College, 
New York. 

The discussion of Dr. McCosh's paper was continued. 

E. T, Tappan, Ohio. It id evident from Dr. McCosh's lecture that statistics 
are defective. But his paper makes no reference to preparatory schools at- 
tached to colleges — a principal source from which students for college come. 
Two-thirds of the college students of Ohio are from these schools, not one-tenth 
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from the pablic schools. These last rarely give classical instruction, except a , 
few in cities. They do not pretend to. Their work is a different one. Shall 
we establish separate academies? There is not demand enough to make it 
pay. Preparatory schools satisfy demand. I should prefer them separate from 
colleges. 

Complete harmony between college men and common-school men is much 
to be desired. Any exclusive feeling in either is unfortunate. 

President of the Association, Our esteemed friend Dr. McCosh thought it 
not beneath him to visit educational gatherings in his state — New Jersey. He 
was an efficient agent in the abolition of the rate-bill and in the establishing of 
the free-school system there. The school year of New Jersey is longer than 
that of any other state. 

Wickershamy Penn. Multiply the number of upper schools as a means of 
inducing more boys, and girls, too, to go to college. More deficient in this than 
in primary or higher. But think statistics both of Board and Bureau fail to 
to report the number of academies and high schools accurately. Statistics of 
Board gathered in a slovenly manner. Better increase the number of high 
schools than of academies or seminaries — every town build up a high school, 
as Massachusetts does, so providing classical, mathematical and scientific 
instruction. This we have in hand now in Pennsylvania. If other states do 
the same, we do away with the old academies. 

While boys are in high school, propose college to them. A high school in 
our state had in graduating class seven boys and five girls, all taught to look 
forward to college. The seven boys went direct to college; the five girls would 
have been glad to go, but there was no college to receive them. In Lancaster, 
from a class of fifteen boys we sent nine to college. Colleges can be filled to 
overflowing. Glad to greet so many college men here. When they forget their 
dignity and come down and take common-school men by the hand, then we 
can organize all the schools. Good common-school scholars will go up into the 
high schools and flower out into the colleges. 

Dr. Eeedf Missouri. 
Mr. President: 

In regard to upper schools, or high schools and academies, as we call them 
in this country, and their importance, there can be no difference of opinion 
with those who have considered the subject. 

Our American scheme of public education — and especially as we have it in 
the newer states, where there were existing no organizations to embarrass the 
adoption of a system — embraces the primary school, the intermediate school, 
the high school (or, if you please, the upper school), and the state university. 
The normal school, to prepare and train teachers, also enters into the system 
of public education. There is here presented a complete system of graded 
schools — a scheme of graded education — from the lowest to the highest 
There are, also, independent of this public system, existing perhaps in every 
state, colleges and academies which perform their part in the education of the 
people; these institutions, founded by private beneficence or by denominations, 
4 
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are protected by charter-rights, and have some times received state aid. 
Bat were the public system perfectly carried out, it would meet the wants of 
the people without other aid. 

It is well known — the whole history of education shows it — that the histori- 
cal order of education is from the upper to the lower— it is from the university 
downward. Education is not according to the logical order, upward. In 
point of fact, it is found by experience that in all our towns and cities the 
high school is indispensable to the vitality of the schools of lower grade. The 
high school has some times been complained of as too expensive — as imposing 
too high taxation, and as furnishing higher education than needed by the 
whole body of the people — as taxing the many for the few; and some times, in 
a fit of economy, the high schools have been stricken out Now, what has been 
the invariable result? The same blow which has struck out the high school 
has been a blow to all the lower schools. A few hundred dollars have been 
saved in one direction, but many more hundreds have been lost in another — 
in fact, in all directions. This shows the fallacy of attempting to provide by 
state aid for the common branches, while the higher are left to take care of 
themselves. I have no sympathy with the idea that you are to divide educa- 
tion — making one part for the poor and another for the rich. I would make 
it all by a public system free as the air we breathe — the common inheritance 
and birth-right of the American citizen. But the simple fact is, you can not 
divide it — the lower will not exist without the higher. 

The upper or high schools, as I choose to call them, occupy a relation equally 
important to the colleges and universities. They are indeed indispensable 
here, and we can not raise the standard of these our highest institutions, with- 
out first improving our preparatory schools. 

It has been a great problem how the high school is to be linked on to the 
university, so as to make a uniform and compacted system. In Michigan and 
Wisconsin, where a complete educational system is a part of state policy, this 
is attempted to be done by law. These two states make graduation in the 
high school of itself admission to the university — that is, graduation from 
those high schools passed upon and approved by the university authorities. 

If it were possible for me to say any thing which would add emphasis to the 
remarks of Dr. McCosh, or to awaken a higher interest in regard to the 
importance of the class of schools of which he has spoken, most gladly would I 
do so. They are equally important to common-school and to college and spe- 
cial education. A hearty sympathy is needed among all our schools of every 
grade, and a bond of union — no link must be left out 

But there is a part of Dr. McCosh's address — the part for which all the rest 
was evidently made — the very sting in the tail, which I can not pass by with- 
out notice. I honor Dr. McCosh for what he has done in pure science — I fol- 
low his teachings in philosophy and avail myself of his labors; but when it 
comes to questions of fact and conclusions in relation to them, he is to be 
treated, not as authority, but precisely as any other man. 

It is important to us as American educators to understand what our general 
government has done, by grants of land or otherwise, for education, higher, 
lower, or special; and what have been the results of these grants. 
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The national domain, I need not say, became such by the cession of the 
states — the old Thirteen, to which it belonged by charter, but really acquired 
by conquest and with the common blood and treasure of all the states. I do 
not now speak of the subsequent acquisitions by purchase. The cession was 
made for the avowed purpose of enabling the general government to pay the 
debt incurred in carrying on the Revolutionary war. Indeed, Congress in 
1783 called upon the states which had not yet made the cession to do so, for 
this very object. Yet, as early as 1787, and prior to the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, Congress made grants of land for education, both higher and 
lower. Indeed, the land system, so far as related to setting aside a portion of 
the same for the education of the future inhabitants, was initiated at that early 
period. The idea is almost cognate with the government itself. The idea 
would have been still grander, had all the unsettled lands, in stead of a small 
part, been dedicated to the education of those who were to settle them. But 
this could not then be done consistently with good faith, as shown by the facts 
stated. 

There is a significant lesson in the earliest Congressional land grant for edu- 
cation, which, indeed, was the origin of the policy adopted by the govern- 
ment in the disposition of the public lands. In 1786, there was formed in 
Massachusetts the Ohio Company, mostly composed of Revolutionary soldiers, 
the object of which was to make a settlement northwest of the Ohio river. Dr. 
Manasseh Cutler, then pastor of a church at Hamilton, Massachusetts, and 
such for fifty-two years, and also a member of Congress from 1800 to 1804, was, 
with a view to the object, appointed to negotiate with Congress for the purchase 
of a million and a half acres of land. In planning this settlement in the wil- 
derness, this great and far-sighted man wished to incorporate a provision con- 
nected with the soil itself for the education of the people to live on it — and in 
the contract of purchase with Congress (then the old Congress under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation), he procured also a grant of a section of 640 acres of land 
to each six-miles square, and two townships for the endowment of a university. 
This became the established policy of the government; and each state, when 
entering the sisterhood of states, receives as dower from the bountiful mother, 
for the education of her children, the two townships for the university, and the 
one section to each township for common schools. 

Was a nobler or more beneficent policy ever adopted by this or any other 
government? 

Now, let us look at the results. I do not say that every acre of this land was 
disposed of in the best way, or all was made out of it that might have been 
(strange, indeed, had it been so!); but I do say that no other land grants have 
been so well or wisely managed, or attended with such magnificent results to 
American civilization, as have the educational grants of land. 

Look at the state systems of education, having their beginnings from these 
grants — those in our new states comparing well with the very best of the 
old. Look at Ohio, at Indiana, at Illinois, at Michigan, and so on. 

Look at the universities founded by these grants, beginning with the Ohio 
and Miami universities, at the Michigan, the Indiana, the Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity, Minnesota and Iowa, Kansas and California UniversitieB, and others. 
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Besides, consider the stimulatiiig effect of these in starting other institutions 
— possibly, more than really needed. 

These are the fruits — here is my argument Who would reverse this policy? 
Not, surely, Massachusetts. Let her rather build a monument to Manassbh 
Cutler, who devised a plan to carry education with the spreading population 
of the great Republic. ^ 

But the new states have by this patrimony thus received been encouraged 
to turn over other grants and revenues to the same object, until one of these 
(Indiana) has a larger school fund by more than two millions of dollars than any 
other state — and some of their higher institutions of learning have endow- 
ments which compare well with those of the older states. 

We come to consider for a moment, and in the briefest manner possible, the 
agricultural grant, so called by a misnomer. And here I undertake to say, 
that no other educational grant, or land grant of any kind by Congress, equals 
this in the importance of its results — short as is the time since it has been 
made. Let us here look at the history of this grant It was a grant made in 
answer to the demand of the active, progressive, enterprising men of the 
nation. Builders, bridge-makers, engineers, agriculturists, chemists, had no 
schools especially adapted to their wants. They wanted schools to apply 
science to art — "to teach such branches of science as are related to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts," " in order to promote the liberal and practical educ- 
tion of the industrial classes.'* 

To meet this great want of our country, petitions were sent up to Congress 
for a grant of land — they came largely from the West, where such aid was 
eei>ecially needed. In accordance with this demand, a bill making such grant 
was proposed; and in the midst of all manner of difficulties, and opposition 
from the old-time politicians, who were trying to find out the meaning of the 
Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of '98, and [the old-time college men, who 
had not yet found out that there was any learning except Latin and Greek and 
metaphysics, after failing two or three times, but always gaining strength, after 
a veto by President Buchanan, it became a law in 1862 — eleven years since. 

Yet now and here comes the cry. Where are the fruits — where are the 
farmers you send out — where are the graduates? I heard this same cry three 
years ago, in the very commencing year of our Missouri Agricultural College ; but 
not, certainly, from college men. From them I can hardly consider it a serious 
inquiry. They know, or ought to know, how recent is the grant act; and that 
after it was made, every thing had to be done-— that legislatures had to accept, 
new organizations had to be made, the location had to be settled, buildings 
had to be erected, in the new states land had to be sold before there was a 
dollar of funds from the grant And some states have not even yet acted as to 
actual organization; while, as in Ohio and Indiana, they are husbanding the 
fund, and laying good foundation& They know that colleges are, according to 
the common expression, the trees of centuries; yet of these colleges, ample 
fruits must be had in a single decade — yes, in less than a half-decade after the 
planting! The chestnuts and the walnuts are to fall in abundance upon the 
shaking of the tree in the first year of its planting. 

But the anxious inquiry still comes, How many agricultural students have 
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Vouf Now, first of all, these colleges are just as much for the other industrial 
classes as for the agricultural. They are so in express terms. How often shall 
we have to repeat and re-repeat this? But, even hy this test, no other colleges 
have ever heen so successful. Taking the Missouri University as an example — 
at our first commencement of the agricultural college, we had more graduates 
in this college than in the literary college at its first commencement The 
number of graduates was five — and it was years before the literary depart- 
ment reached 138, the present number of students in our agricultural college. 
And our mining school reaches 75 as its present number. 

But I am astonished at what has been done. The states took hold with 
alacrity. Congress was years and years longer in acting as to the Smithsonian 
institution, even after the receipt of the fund, and yet did act; and in a reason- 
able time we have ample and excellent fruita 

In looking at the fruits, consider again, for a moment, how a small grant by 
Congress has been the means of building up great and magnificent endowments 
for all genierations, and to the honor of the American name, and the advance- 
ment of American civilization. Take as an example, if you please, the State 
University of Missouri, with its college of agriculture. We had to receive as our 
portion refuse lands, which had long been in market. We have received 
$100,000 from the grant; but, as a consequence, more than $400,000 has been 
added to the fund from town, county, state and individual sources. In New 
York, some six or seven hundred thousand dollars in value came through the 
national grant from the state; but the endowment has actually gone to millions, 
and the Cornell University is now among the best-endowed institutions in the 
land; and no one, looking over the vast array of material for practical educa- 
tion there collected, can feel that the objects of the grant are not most magnifi- 
cently carried out But the same has been the result in Illinois, in Ohio, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, and in all the states — the fund received by these states from 
Congress has now doubled, and in many instances actually quadrupled. This 
is one fruit — a good one — the old seminary grant never had the same effect 

But out of this liberality to these institutions has largely grown such a liber- 
ality toward all our other colleges as has never before been known. It is, in 
fact, the wonder of our age and our country. No matter if this wonderful 
liberality has been stimulated by rivalry, and a feeling that all our colleges 
must have more of practical, scientific education. They have experienced the 
full benefit, and they ought to bless and magnify the land grant 

Look then, if you please, at the effect of the land grant for industrial educa- 
tion upon all the colleges, in causing them to provide for education more 
practical and more directly bearing upon the industries of society. 

But Br. McCosH says that fraud has been charged in the management of the 
grant, so that the state legislature, with but a single dissenting voice, resolved 
to enter upon an investigation. Were there actual fraud in a single case, it 
would afford no argument against the grant But what are the facts in the 
case referred to? And here I must express my regret that it is brought for- 
ward in an assembly like this. The charge was against that most excellent 
man and great educational benefactor, Ezra Counbll, of which, when made, he 
immediately demanded an investigation; and there was one member of the 
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legislature who, even at the request of Mr. Cornell, was unwilling to take \yp 
the time of the legislature with a matter so frivolous and contemptible. And 
one benefactor of the institution, who had made a large subscription, immedi- 
ately doubled it, to show his utter contempt of the charge. The charge itself 
grew out of land transactions, I believe, in Wisconsin; where, by personal 
management, Mr. Cornell had made for Cornell University four or five dollars 
per acre, when the State of Wisconsin had, by its management at home and on 
its groutid, been able to realize but one dollar and a quarter. The argument, 
if any, is quite on the other side. 

Br. McCosH does not see why the grant should be given to " the Dutch- 
men of New Brunswick," to use his own words. The State of New Jersey 
settled that question, and saw fit to give it to the Dutchmen of New Bruns- 
wick, and not to the Irishmen of Princeton. I have nothing to do with the 
animu9 indicated by this remark. I wish the highest prosperity to all our 
institutions, and rejoice in the prosperity of Princeton and its ample endow- 
ments. 

But I will hasten to the conclusion of my remarks. I do not like to occupy 
so much time. The word "ring" has been applied to gentlemen who were at 
Washington the last winter to secure additional aid to the industrial colleges, 
insufficiently endowed by the original grant, and by the most carefully guarded 
bill, I undertake to say, ever presented to Congress, making a grant — guarded 
as to the appropriation, and guarded as to the application. If I was there to 
further such a bill, because I believed its object great and beneficent, how can 
I be charged with belonging to a ring, any more than a gentleman there to 
oppose it? Indeed, it was a strange spectacle to see an educational man there 
to oppose grants for education. There were men there belonging to railroad 
rings, and other speculative schemes, to oppose the measure. But, surely, I 
do not charge any educational man with belonging to such rings, even when 
cooperating with them. 

But, Mr. President, I trust that every remaining acre and rood of the public 
lands, after reserving the rights of the actual settlers, will be given over to 
purposes of education, in such way, and in such proportion, and with such 
guards, as shall make the land subserve the highest civilization of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Rev, Charles Hammond^ of Mass. Two points: As to coolness of college pro- 
fessors toward lower schools. There is no such thing in New England, nor has 
there been. There is always some one in the Yale faculty a leader in popular 
education. Olmsted (first to propose normal schools). President Porter and 
Prof. Thatcher represent this class. I will not undertake to prove this point 
If any body doubts it, he doubts at peril of being refuted. I have always 
belonged to academy. The names " upper schools " and " high schools " are 
indefinite. The New-England high school, sustained by public taxes, is sup- 
plementary to college, but final with respect to the popular system. High 
schools can not prepare students for college as schools specially organized for 
that purpose can. Not one boy in fifteen hundred ought to see the inside of col- 
lege. What would a community be if every body went to college? [Cheers.] 
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Men are born into the world to get a living, and do their work, and act their 
destiny. That destiny is, not to go to college, except for a certain number. 

The old institutions of Massachusetts have had feeble foundation. I think 
Phillips Academy less than $100,000, all told. It is turning out sixty a year 
from the scientific course (equal to most Western colleges), and gives a classical 
education equal to almost any college except Harvard. 

Every body sees that primary schools are groat benefit. Only teachers see 
need of schools to train specially for college. 

Joseph White^ of Mass. The high school of Massachusetts is the old grammar 
school, which the fathers required towns to support to fit young men for the uni- 
versity. In New England generally this is the case. It i^ a town, not a state 
matter. 

Academies began later. They tend to destroy the high schools. Both should 
be supported; the high school per force, and academy by love, if the people 
will. High schools fit young men for college that otherwise would not have 
gone; and fit others for practical work, who would not go to college or 
academy. With the high school at their door, poor boys go, for parents can 
afibrd their boy's time. They could not pay his board at a distant school. 
Hold a magnet. The metal springs up and clust-ers about it. The high school 
is a magnet, calling from the lowliest New-England homes their brightest and 
best talent. We in Massachusetts can not afibrd to lose this talent. 

Our agricultural college is criticised some times; a few alleging that its course 
of study is too long, And that it should teach more agriculture. They remind me 
of a farmer who said, " What you goin* to do with that college up there? Are 
you goin* to larn 'em to rake arter? " The duty of the agricultural college 
is to give a liberal scientific education, the leading object being agriculture. 
People scold because our men do not go back farmers. They are sought as 
overseers of farms. They teach. They are engineers. Education should not 
only give skill of hand, but intellect to guide skill. Our schools should prepare 
for all the duties of citizenship. I hope Yale will carry the standard up so 
high that others, I among them, will have to blow a horn, they are so far in 
the rear. Newspapers say, It is not democratic. A Dutchman said, "I 
learned one of my boys to write, and he forged my name to a note. None of 
the rest shall learn to write! " 

When I saw a little Irish girl, who had gone through the high school and 
put herself at the head of the Latin class, I was proud. I love any country 
that would give such opportunity to a child whose mother lived on swill; that 
is to say, her pigs did, and she lived on the pigs. 

At a college commencement, this fall, I heard an eloquent valedictory. A 
stranger to me said, with tears, " That boy is a graduate of our orphan asylum." 
That 's it. Open the asylum doors, and write across them " School-house." 

President Elioi, of Harvard, taking a point of Dr. McCosh's lecture, said 
that it is a positive evil to have such notoriously incomplete statistics pub- 
lished. They should never go out without an official statement that they are 
utterly untrustworthy. 

There is a gap between primary and superior instruction in this country. 
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How shall it be filled? What is the experience of Massachasetts? tier high 
schools do not fill her colleges. I caased statistics to be made for years. Leav- 
ing out Boston Latin School and Caoibridge High School — the first of which is 
^thout parallel in the country , and the dther endowed by Hopkins over two 
ilundred years a^6, — we (i'6 nbt g6t Over fifteen per cent of our scholars from 
iiigh Schools. Including these two, forty or forty-five per cent. The great 
majbrity fit ^t privlite academies, private schools, or with private tuition. The 
^xperi^ilce of Harvlird is n6t peculiar in this. Men from other in^itutions tell 
me the slime. We in I^assachusetts have got through this experience, and got 
to something better. We ate endowing academies, not to take the place <ai 
liigh schools, but to supplement them. The first work of public schools, sup- 
poited by local taxation, is not now to fit for college, though that was the 
intention when they were established. Their work is to train their pupils in 
English, in mathematics, in classics a little, up to their seventeenth year. A 
small per cent, go to college. From academies almost all go to college. 

There is a scepticism of the masses in Massachusetts, as to the justice of every 
body paying for the advanced education of some body's child. The mechanic, 
the blacksmith, the weaver, say: Why should I pay for the professional edu- 
cation of the lawyer's son, the minister's son? Community does not provide 
my son his forge or loom. Why should it supply the lawyer's son the tools of 
Im trade. I speak not of the reasonableness, but of the fact, — a fact which con- 
tributes to make public schools less adapted to fit young men for college. 
Because of this lack, denominations establish schools. 

We have academies distinctively Congregational. Three have lately been 
established by the Episcopal church, admirable schools, giving excellent 
preparation for college. Their students are sons of churchmen. 

Dr. McCosH proposed that ninety million dollars public money be applied 
for upper schools in the North, and for elementary and upper schools at the 
South. Ninety millions would be only a drop in the bucket In the Town of 

Cambridge, where I live, with a population of 40,000, we spend on 

schools. The one drop is a drop of poison. It demoralizes us, and weakens 
the foundation of our liberty. It interferes with the carr>ung-out of our des- 
tiny — the breeding of a race of independent and self-reliant freemen. I hope 
no words will go out from this Association which can be held to sanction, in 
any way or shape, a request for money from the government for education. I 
know of no more mischievous, insidious enemy to a free republic than this 
habit of asking help in good works which we ought to attend to ourselves. 

Let me say a word in regard to the last application to Congress for this pur- 
pose: I can not agree with President Reed, my respected fnend from Missouri. 
It was to me, I know it must have been to many others, a humiliating spectacle 
to see, last winter, in the halls of Congress, a half-dozen men, representing a 
few institutions of education, many of them but half-born, vieing for a share in 
the public gifts. I was thankful to President McCosh when he ventured to 
go before Congress and protest against this demoralizing use of public money. 
I only regret that it was left to a gentleman not American to discharge that 
public duty. 

I hope the ten minutes are over, sir I 
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Wl f. AarrUf o! St. Louis, Mo., said that he had hoped to learn more in 
detail from Dr. McCosh wherein the system of supervision in Great Britain 
was superior to that in America. The system described as existing in Europe, 
and from which such great benefits were supposed to follow, was a system of 
immediate supervision wherein the supervisor inspected directly and minutely 
the instruction and discipline of the teacher, and made record of the rank or 
degree of success of the teacher a few times each year. The lecturer had not 
described the American system, but had almost ignored its existence. Now, as 
he had laid so much stress on this matter — affirming that the United States 
was in danger of falling behind, not only Great Britain and Ireland, but also 
Canada and Australia, — perhaps a little discussion on this point might be very 
profitable. 

What system have we? While the one described by Dr. McCosh is a sys- 
tem with one or at most two members to it, our own system is more complex, 
having in its complete normal tjrpe four or five members articulated together. 

Firsts there is the Bureau of Education, at the head of which stands the Com- 
missioner of Education. Its object is to collect and disseminate educational 
information so that the town, village or city — the limited locality — may see its 
image reflected in the whole, and may learn to know its own measure by com- 
parison; may know and choose the best from a view of all the parts of our 
national system. 

Secondly, There is the State Superintendent, whose duties are of a more 
specific character, but still too general to admit the kind of duty assigned by 
Dr. McCosh to the Scotch or Irish inspector. He has to collect and dissemi- 
nate educational intelligence, to prescribe forms and interpret the state school 
law. He has, in addition to this, to inaugurate teachers' institutes, and, by 
direct contact with the educational forces of the state, increase the energy and 
harmony of action. He also apportions the school fund, and suggests to the 
legislature the necessary changes in the school law. But personal inspection 
of all the schools of the state is not to be expected of the State Superintendent; 
nor could it be best periormed by sub-inspectors acting as his deputies. 

Thirdly i therefore, our system requires the county superintendent, who, 
besides general duties at teachers' institutes and in the disbursement of the 
school fund, visits personally the schools of his county and performs the serv- 
ice described as the chief feature of the foreign system. But, again, this do^f 
not suffice for the large towns and cities that may be found in the county. 

Fourthly f therefore, these towns and cities, when large enough, organize on 
an independent basis and elect their own boards of directors, and these select 
their superintendents. 

Fifthly, When a city grows to a hundred thousand people or more, the gen- 
eral superintendent finds it impossible to do all this personal supervisiim, and 
it is redistributed: the minute personal supervision of the instruction and disci- 
pline falling to " supervising principals," each one of whom gives his whole time 
to the work of twenty or thirty teachers collected in two or three buildings, and 
to assistant superintendents, who visit all the schools of the city, but do not 
descend into details so minutely or spend so much time on special cases. 

With these five members, our system is complete and elastic, and meets all 
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needs that are likely to arise. There is no national law establishing this sys- 
tem or any other. The states in their individual capacity determine this mat- 
ter. In some localities, one or more of these links or members are lacking, or 
supplied in some diflferent way. In some states and territories the system is 
embryonic; but in all, the growth is toward this system in the form just now 
described, as it exists, for example, in Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, 
Kansas, Minnesota, and other western states. The Eastern States generally 
lack the office of county superintendent, but have a substitute for it. 

One word regarding the question that has been debated this morning so ear- 
nestly : the relation of the college and university to the public high school. The 
knot of the difficulty lies in the problem of the course of study. The college 
system follows still the prescribed path which has been followed for centuries. 
It requires only disciplinary studies for admission, and ignores studies that give 
information and knowledge simply or chiefly. Our public schools are founded 
with a different course of study. They give a series of discipline-studies, and, 
side by side, a series of information-studies. The mathematics leading to com- 
bination in the world of matter, and the study of language leading to an insight 
into the spiritual world, the world of humanity — both of these are discipline- 
studies — are required for admission to college. But the public schools give, 
besides this culture, a thorough course in geography and history, modern and 
ancient, also in English literature, natural philosophy and chemistry, and 
rhetoric. The education of the public schools, so far as the system extends, is 
round and complete, lacking nothing in exhaustiveness of survey. But the 
college presupposes the acquirement first of discipline — ten years devoted to 
this, — and then afterwards the acquirement of information. If the colleges 
would change the requirements for admission so as to include information as 
well as discipline, then the college system would fit itself to the wants of the 
public-school system. At present, it does not 

Dr, Hays, of Pa. We are probably all agreed as to the importance of these 
intermediate schools; but, as we have school-directors and the public to deal 
with, it is desirable that we get at the practical question as to its cost and the 
method. A committee, with Mr. Wickersham of our state as chairman, might 
give us light next year as to the expense of so modifying existing high schools 
as to enable them to meet the case or securing the permanency of academies. 

Prof. E. D. Blakeslee, of Potsdam, N.Y. It is not long since going to college 
was with many of us a practical question. On one side was the advice of a few 
friends; on the other, a large portion of the press. Every year, at the season 
of college commencements, many of the newspapers come forth with long 
leaders on college education, in which they point to Hoback Greeley and 
James Gorden Bennett in the field of journalism; to Abraham Lincoln and 
Andrew Johnson in politics; to Vandbrbilt with his vast power, Dbbw, 
another railway king, and to the steamboat magnates, in the business world; 
and in view of such successes, they claim that a college course is unnecessary. 

Working in the same false direction are the commercial colleges, that have 
demoralized hundreds of the promising young men of the land. They adver- 
tise to give all needful education in three or four months. When do their 
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BtudentB find out their error? Alas! generally when it is too late. These 
editorials and advertisements are pondered in ten thousand homes where no 
other advice is ever heard, and their effect is seen in the slim attendance at 
the colleges. Many are thus deprived of priceless advantages; whereas every 
bright youth should be taught that he ought to go through college. The col- 
leges will be full if such men as President Eliot, of Harvard, Superintendent 
WiCKERSHAM, of Pennsylvania, and the other great lights of the educational 
world, lift up hand and voice like President Olin, of Wesleyan University, in 
favor of liberal education. This is the crying educational need of our times. 

O. W. Aihertonj of New Jersey. I do not wish to prolong the discussion; but^ 
as I am the only one of those "few Dutchmen" at New Brunswick who 
happens to be here, I should like to say that I hope the Association will not 
make up its mind on one of the subjects before it without hearing the other 
side. There are two subjects now before us: one is " Upper Schools," or what 
most of us prefer to call high schools and academies; but, in connection with 
that, there has been made a very positive and a very mistaken attack on the 
^'Agricultural Colleges," so called. I can not but think that it would have 
been fair, if the Association was to be asked to express an opinion on this 
second subject, to give notice in advance, and thus allow the friends of these 
institutions an opportunity to come here prepared to speak for themselves. In 
collecting material for my paper, which, I see, is announced for this evening, I 
had occasion to inquire into the results of the Congressional grants of 1862, and 
was surprised at the amount already accomplished by them — an amount not 
only great in itself, but far greater than could reasonably have been expected 
from institutions that have been established so short a time. Without enter- 
ing upon this discussion now, I wish to call attention to the fallacy implied in 
speaking of these institutions as "agricultural" simply, and then proposing to 
test their results by asking how many " farmers " they turn out. The very 
pith of the fallacy of all this criticism is contained in the incident mentioned 
by Mr. White, of Massachusetts. These institutions do not profess to teach 
the process of manual labor on the farm or in the workshop, nor are they by 
any means exclusively schools for the teaching of agricultural science. They 
are, on the contrary, colleges founded under the act of Congress for the pur- 
pose of bringing a good scientific and liberal education within reach of the 
graduates of the public schools. They are designed expressly for the benefit 
of the industrial classes. In the words of the law of 1862, the " leading object" 
is, "without excluding other scientific and classical studies (and including 
military tactics), to teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts^ in order to promote the liberal and practical education of 
the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions in life." The name 
"Agricultural College " is therefore misleading, though it is convenient and in 
popular use. But every one must see at a glance that the question of the use- 
fulness of these institutions has very little, if any thing, to do with the question 
how many of their graduates become " farmers." 

Suggestion was made that Dr. McCosh might have somewhat to say, so 
many had been firing at him. He was invited to the platform. 
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Dr. McCosh. If I have not mach wit myself, I am sure I have been the 
cause of wit in others. I have been much pleased with the discussion. The 
spirit displayed is admirable. 

I do not intend a discussion of the question of last night, except simply 
to express that I want in no way to throw aspersion upon the Southern 
States. What I said was that, as a matter of fact, in the great cities of many 
states you had schools enough, but that when you went out of the cities, — 
owing, in some states, to political diflferences, and in other states to poverty,— 
they had not been able to catch up. If Virginia does not need help in the way 
of common schools, that is well; let her use all her share for high schools. 

Mr. Tappan says I overlook the preparatory schools attached to colleges. If 
they have been reported, it has been among the academies. Many of them 
may not have sent their returns. Western colleges do well to set up these 
schools, but yet I think they will not meet the want. The main trouble is 
that no boy goes to them except one who has already made up his mind to go 
to college. What I say is that we need schools to which boys can go who have 
not thought of college, and there receive stimulus, encouragement to go to 
college. 

Dr. Tappan. 1 agree to all that 

Dr. McCosh. Well, that is all I have to say on that subject 
I am greatly obliged to Mr. Wickbrsham. I agree with him that we should 
have colleges for females. I do not speak of it at length here, because it was 
not the subject under discussion. He complains of defective statistics. I 
agree. Let them go to the public, and that will prepare for better statistics 
next year. If we put them forth as perfect, they do mischief; but as I 
summed up I said the statistics are lamentably defective. It is better to have 
them before the public even as they are, because it is quite certain that foreign- 
ers will discuss this subject and get more perfect accounts than is given in 
those papers. 

I was much obliged to Dr. Reed, of Missouri. I did not call people in Wash- 
ington seeking help for schools a ring. I did not refer to him in the words I 
spoke. He has made as good a defense of agricultural schools as can be made! 
He has not met my arguments, one of which is that agricultural schools do not 
do much good. He said he had as many graduates in the agricultural depart- 
ment this year as in the literary, but did not say how many were in either. I 
marked that 

Dr, Reedf Mo. I did not say there were as many in the agricultural as in 
the literary department, but that we graduated this year sa many in the agri- 
cultural as in the first year of the literary. 

Dr. McCosh. You did not say how many were in either. 

Dr. Reed. In the agricultural we graduated two. 

Dr. McCosh. I expected it would come out so when we got down to the 
facts. I was much obliged to Mr. Hammond. "Upper schools'' is not a good 
phrase. Let us have another. Mr. White, of Maaeachusetts, I am obliged to 
him. He acknowledged that his school is a small one. 
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Ur, Whiie, It is large in proportion to its years. 

Dr, McCosh. It is an excellent school. I only object to its receiving a grant 
which other schools doing as much good do not receive. 

President Eliot said few went to college from the high schools. It is stated 
officially that the number is considerable. I do not know whether they go to 
Harvard or elsewhere. I have report from the Bureau in Washington that 
3,171 pupils in high schools in Massachusetts were prepared for college. The 
number in academies prepared for college is a little above four thousand. 
You see the number from high schools is nearly as large as that from acade- 
mies. I have no doubt that the law of Massachusetts in regard to high schools 
is the foundation of her greatness. We want to come up to them. They hav- 
ing advantages ahead of us, we do not want them to discourage us when we 
try to bring up our schools to the same standard. He stated that almost all 
out of the academies go to college, and the other gentleman made precisely 
the opposite statement. I am not able to decide between them. [Laughter.] 
He said tradesmen object to paying money to educate the minister's son and 
the lawyer's son. But what we say is: You pay money to open schools to 
which your own son may go. We want schools such that there shall be no 
poor boy in the country who shall not have within a few miles of him such a 
school as will enable him to go on to the highest place. 

Religious difficulties meet us in the elementary schools also. Let us meet 
them in the same way as there. If there rise up a school in which there is great 
scoffing and scepticism, then the people in the neighborhood will set up a 
religious school and bring this school to its senses. Let the two go on together. 
Let the academy elevate the high school, and the high school aid the acad- 
emy, and let denominational schools go en simultaneously. What we main- 
tain is that the endowment be not in one place to the neglect of another. He 
said the money will go but a little way. Ninety millions will go a great way. 
I do not propose to give it to the states without condition, but that for one con- , 
dition they be required to raise a certain amount themselves. And second, 
the very fact of government having given a stimulus will be one of the best 
means you have of promoting the thing you have begun. 

What we want is a special impulse. I believe we get it in no way so effectu- 
ally as by offering money to every state to encourage it to start schools. The 
same principle that would hold us back from asking government help for high 
schools would also prevent our asking government help for elementary schools. 
When the State of Massachusetts orders its every district of a certain popula- 
tion to set up a high school, I can not see how that is interfering with the prin- 
ciples of the high school. He may see it I do not see it. I^t us pass the 
same law you have in Massachusetts, and not force it, but let it stimulate. 
How that interferes with liberty I can not see. The principle would go down 
to the common school. You must stop some where, and there may be nice 
questions as to the limit. You may come in twenty years to say, We will give 
no grant to schools of any sort I think, the principle being a right one and 
sanctioned from the beginning of our government that the national funds 
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help to support the schools, we are entitled to devote this the last land in the 
hands of government to this general purpose. 

The vice-president stated to me that the reason why he voted for agricultural 
schools receiving the grant was, not that he cared particularly for agricultural 
schools, hut that he wanted the money to go to education. We do n't want it 
to go to railroads. We have had enough of that. I believe it would be one of 
the best gifts ever bestowed by government 

Mr. Harris wishes mc to speak about inspectors. He implied that in the 
United States we may have the whole thing already. I gave a full account of 
the best system of inspection I know of in the world — the Irish system. I do 
not think it necessary to go over it again, but only to point out two peculiari- 
ties of it which are not found in any other system in the world. 

Ist. The system of inspection sees to it that every school is visited. I have 
gone into a country district school in the State of New York — this enlightened 
state; I found a teacher with six vacations in the day. The scholars were 
kept in an hour and let out an hour. There was no body to take care of it 
except the local superintendent, who did not want to make himself obnoxious. 
That can not happen in Ireland. Report would be made to the board and the 
teacher's salary stopped. The inspector visits a school and finds Mary Sulli- 
van is in such a place in arithmetic. He goes again in three months, and if 
Mary Sullivan is in the same place in arithmetic, the teacher hears of it; and 
if the thing is not righted, the teacher loses his salary. Teachers rejoice in the 
visits of these inspectors. Even when they find fault, it is in the best spirit, 
and corrections follow. 

2d. These inspectors are educated men, separated from all other employ- 
ment. They are trained men, of high culture. They are paid the same 
amount as ministers of the gospel immediately around them. They have 
nothing else to do but to become acquainted with the best modes of education, 
and they introduce in remote schools the same methods that are followed in 
cities. 

There is a gap some where, and this gap should be filled up at that point. 
And I think it would fit in beautifully with our present system. 

I wish Mr. Hays had concluded his speech with a motion, that it might be 
given to some committee. I have to thank others, such as Prof. Root, of Mis- 
souri, for his admirable remarks, and your whole assembly for the courtesy 
you show. 

A communication was received from £. Banforth, President New-York 
State Teachers' Association, stating that H. B. Buckham, G. L. Farnham, H. 
R. Sanford, M. Mc Vicar, J. H. Hoosb, W. Means and C. M. Hutchins had 
been appointed by that body delegates to this convention. The gentlemen 
named were invited to take part as such delegates in the deliberations of this 
body. 

Adjourned. 
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EVENING SESSION. 

Thk Association was called to order by the President. 

I. N. Carlton, of Connecticut, read the following paper, prepared by Rich- 
ard Edwards, of Illinois, who was absent on account of sickness: 

HOW MUCH CULTURE SHALL BE IMPARTED IN OUR FREE 

SCHOOLS? 

Most men agree as to the necessity of maintaining, at public expense, the 
lower grades of our free public schools. So apparent is the need of some degree 
of general culture to a free people, that comparatively few fail to see the advant- 
age of a system of elementary education. All, perhaps, will concede that it is 
very desirable that every child should learn to read and write, and possibly 
something more. Most will consent to be taxed for the support of what we 
commonly call the grammar school. But beyond this point there is more 
divergency of opinion. The grade known as the public high school is opposed 
by some of our people. And the same is true of all grades above it; — of the 
free college, the state university, and the national university, if supported at 
public expense. 

Various reasons are assigned for this opposition. Among these there is time 
to notice two or three that seem to rank as principal. 

The first of these is, that it is unjust to tax the whole people for the instruc- 
tion of so small a fraction of the children of the land as is benefited by these 
higher schools. Free elementary instruction so distributes the burden of taxes 
and the benefit of schooling, that there is in the adjustment something like 
justice. But when it is proposed to pay by a public tax the expense of school- 
ing the one or two per cent, of the youth of the country who attend these higher 
schools — the semblance of equity, we are told, fades out and becomes imper- 
ceptible to the most microscopic of eyes. 

And this plea would have force if the schools had been established solely for 
the good of the individuals educated thereat, — if the tax-payers in consenting 
to support a system of schools were playing the part of benefactors, only giving 
in charity to the poor children, without hope of benefit to themselves. And 
this seems to be, to some extent, the Old- World notion. The free schools are 
for the indigent only, — for those who, helpless and dependent, hang like 
leeches on the body politic, — or rather, crouch under the table of the great, 
and gather the crumbs that fall therefrom, of which this pittance of schooling 
is one. 

But this doctrine is unsound and un-American. It is doubtless a part of the 
glory of the free schools that they give play to the feeling of benevolence, by 
enforcing the doctrine of the interdependence of men. But the good God has so 
linked the interests of mankind that in helping others we most help ourselves. 
In the development of the grandest and most beneficent projects, the aim is not 
to benefit self solely, nor others solely, but all. The free schools, in all their 
grades, are supported for the general good. The little ones that toddle to the 
primary school are taught the germs of knowledge, are made familiar with words 
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and letters, because it would be a loss to the oommunity to let them grow up in 
ignoranoe of these things. And the young man or woman is taught at the 
high school or state university, because such teaching is expected to inure to 
the benefit of the state at large, including the many who are not recipients of 
the instruction, as well as the few who are. The state needs citizens, virtuous 
and intelligent It needs men of profound thought and extended acquire* 
ments to fill its higher positions, — or rather, to take the lead in forming the 
public sentiment. In the spirit of a far-seeing benevolence which is identical 
with an intelligent and godly selMove, it turns to all its children and invites 
them to prepare for the best they can do. And the invitation is not formal 
and bare, but the state offers all needed help, not alone for the lower, but also 
for the higher demands. It offers a preparation for the humblest duties of 
citizens, and also for the highest and most difficult. The American people 
know that to a free state the education of the whole people is a necessity, and 
that it can never be accomplished unless the state makes the culture free. 
And it must be free in all its grades. Who knows what one among all these 
children has the capacity for taking the helm of state in some stormy time, and 
bringing the good ship into the desired port? Are we sure that it is the boy 
who can afford to be educated at some costly institution? Let us not risk the 
loss of the service that genius can render by a niggardly refusal to give, to all 
who will receive it, the required help. 

Indeed, we claim that the policy of declining to establish upper schools at 
public expense would be the unjust thing. Men have their rights as well as 
property, and children as well as men. In a free country, like ours, it is the 
right of every child to have a fair chance for life and its prizes. Not a right to 
have things done for him, but a right to have the best opportunity to do the best 
things he can for himself. The boy or girl who makes the requisite preparation 
for the high school or state university, and who by industry or good manage- 
ment maintains himself the while, may as justly claim his tuition as a cadet 
at West Point may claim his, or as the governor of New York may claim his 
salary. And the claim in all these cases may be urged upon the public on 
the same ground, namely, that the public good demands that it should be 
recognized. 

The second objection urged against these higher institutions is that the 
interests of religion require that all instruction of this grade should be given 
under the influence of some positive denominational creed. It is claimed that 
the general acknowledgment of God and of religious obligation which may be 
tolerated in a school sustained by all the people, and consequently represent- 
ing so many forms of belief, is too vague, has too little of positiveness in 
it to do any good. It is further urged that in state institutions men of 
sceptical tendencies will almost inevitably be some times employed as instruct- 
ors, and will make the influence of their beliefs felt in the training of the 
pupils. Again it is maintained that many of the subjects taught in these 
higher schools require pronounced opinions on questions that divide the 
religious sects; that even history can not be taught without exciting religious 
animosity, as witness the story of the Massacre of Saint Babtholomew. 

To this objection we answer, in the first place, that it is not so much the 
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bnsiness of schools to famish students with opinions, as to develop within them 
a power of forming just opinions for themselves. How long is this old notion 
to hold possession of men's minds? When will men learn that the convictions 
they themselves entertain derive their chief value from the honest and 
conscientious independence with which they have been formed? and that an 
inherited opinion is almost necessarily wanting in this grand element? God's 
truth is all about us. It is the prerogative of every soul to look at it with its 
own eyes, and not through the spectacles of others, — even of the most learned 
professors. What egotistic weakness it is to withhold the boundless supplies of 
mental food from the youth about us until it can be subjected to our cookery 
and fed out with our spoon! Such an assumption of infallibility should not be 
made. These young men and women have capacity for thinking of the same 
kind with ours, and have we any reason for supposing that they will not be as 
honest in the process as we have been? 

Concerning sceptical professors, two suggestions may be made. In the first 
place, we must remember that any man possessing talent and culture, and 
desirous of speaking to the people, never wants for disciples. If there are 
learned and eloquent sceptics in the land, they will have a hearing if they 
wish it, and a following too. To shut them out of the colleges would rather 
augment than diminish their influence, if it were thought to be done for 
opinion's sake. There is but one way to counteract the teachings of scepticism, 
and that is by counterteaching that shall take a mightier hold on the minds 
of those to whom it is addressed. It is therefore difficult to see how any thing 
is to be gained as against scepticism by denominationalizing our higher educa- 
tion. For every orthodox college we may look for a heterodox. If orthodoxy 
ensconces itself behind the buttresses of a university, what is to prevent 
scepticism from doing the same? 

The second suggestion is that the remedy proposed is not effective. Some 
how the closest corporations are liable to lapse into heresy. And have there 
not been whisperings of such lapses even among the professors of institutions 
supposed to be sound? 

Concerning the interpreting of history, let me say that I count it one of the 
most glorious achievements of the public school that it compels the study of 
history, and of other subjects, in something other than a partisan or sectarian 
spirit. It is time for the distortions by which events are detailed for the 
mere purpose of enforcing a dogma or supporting a sect — it is time for these 
to disappear from our halls of learning. It is time for us, in the examination 
of a historical question, to seek first of all what is true, and not what is for 
the interest of any party or creed. 

The most surprising thing about this second objection is that it is put forth 
in behalf of the Christian religion. As if intelligence were in antagonism to 
the gospel of Him who came to be the " Light of the world"! As if mental 
culture would break the spell by which Christianity holds the minds of men! 
As if our holy faith were but a superstition fit only for barbarians! What an 
opportunity for argument is here offered to the infidel! "What!" he may 
exclaim, "is your gospel afraid of the light? Is it unable to hold its own with 
men of intelligence? Does it fade out before the glow of earnest thought, as a 
5 
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▼apor vanishes before the face of the sun?" I would rescue ChriBtianity from 
an imputation so degrading. I would hold up its glorious truths in the Very 
focus of all light I would urfge them as fit topics for meditation to the mighti- 
est intellects. I would invite to their contemplation the enlightened thought 
of the race. 

80 much for a few of the objections against higher schools sustained at public 
expense. What may be said directly and positively in their defense? 

I notice first their influence in improving the lower grades. A school- 
system, like all other organizations, requires a head. No more positive is the 
influence of the brain in quickening the activities of the physical frame of man, 
than is that of a high school in awakening the interest and promoting the 
industry of the pupils below. A few days since, I asked a successful city 
superintendent in Illinois how much the high school in the city under his 
supervision adds to the efi&ciency of the other grades. He is a careful 
man, and has had abundant opportunity to observe, having occupied his 
present position for some fourteen years, during the first part of which the 
town had no high school. After a pause, he answered that it would be a 
moderate statement to say that by the influence of the high school the value of 
the work below is doubled. Every child who hopes to reach the higher grade 
is stimulated by a wholesome anxiety to pass the initial examination. Others, 
who may not have this hope, are still vitalized by a sort of mental induction. 
The activities about them become contagious, and they all catch the inspira- 
tion. A higher life than had otherwise been exhibited marks both the teach- 
ing and the learning. 

And what the high school does for grades below, that the university does for 
it, and through it for the whole system. There is not a child, I venture to say, 
in any school in the City of New York, whose achievements are not to some 
extent hightened by the influence, direct and indirect, of the free college. 

Secondly, these schools are necessary to diminish the amount of illiteracy in 
the country. And let us dwell for a moment upon the necessity of this. We 
have often heard it said that the number of illiterates in the United States, or 
at least the northern part of them, is insignificantly small. The opponents of 
compulsory education tell us with much emphasis that that heroic remedy is 
not needed here, because our people already read and write, with the exception 
of a trifling fraction. At our national associations, I hear these assuring, rose- 
colored speeches, and rest consoled. But when I look into the report of the 
superintendent of the ninth census, and find that trifling exception to com- 
prise more than 5,600,000 of people, — more than one-seventh of the entire 
population of the country, — I begin to feel a little bewildered again. And 
when I read on a little farther in the same report, and observe that this 
5,600,000 are all more than ten years of age, and that they constitute one-fifth 
" of all the persons of that age in the country, and reflect that therefore every 
fifth adult person one meets in traversing the territory of the republic is 
unable to write his name, — the bewilderment thickens, and it begins to seem 
possibly worth the while to try a little compulsion, or indeed almost any remedy 
that promises, however faintly, to work a cure. 

Illiteracy, absolute stolid ignorance, impenetrable mental darkness, is the 
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most portentous evil that threatens our cotintiy to-day. It exists not alone 
among foreigners, not alone in the South. It is found among native white 
men ; it tarnishes the glory of the finest of our northern cities. What we need 
is an enlightening of this dark mass. We need this as a basis for moral and 
religious progress. That ignorance is the mother of devotion may have been 
true in ancient times and other lands, but it is no longer true here. In our 
day and country, ignorance is absolutely defenseless as against the wiles of the 
devil. To remain untaught is to invite perdition. Who doubts that a reason- 
able education of our six million illiterates would diminish the amount of 
immorality in the country? There are certain virtues that almost of necessity 
go with education. Diligence, industry, some degree of self-restraint, are well- 
nigh essential to intellectual culture. What more prolific source of evil than 
idleness, — waste of time? And for this vice, culture, mental training properly 
rubbed in, is a sovereign remedy. There can not be a shadow of doubt that to 
the patriot, the philanthropist, and the Christian, the complete enlightenment 
of the masses is a consummation devoutly to be wished. I do not enter upon 
the question whether intellectual culture when absolutely divorced from 
moral is hurtful, or that other question whether such divorce is possible; but 
I know that if I should train the darkened six millions to a knowledge of read- 
ing and writing and to an ability to read English literature understandingly and 
thoughtfully, I should be doubtless doing God service. 

And the point to be now proven is that the decrease of illiteracy will be pro- 
rooted by maintaining higher schools at public expense. In the first place, the 
maintenance of such institutions will have the effect of making the public- 
school system popular. It will impart dignity and consequent power tliereto. 
It will prevent the aristocracy of knowledge from being identical with the aris- 
tocracy of wealth. It will offer gratuitously to the child of the poorest man in 
the land a culture as extended and thorough as the wealthiest can secure for 
money. Under this arrangement, too, higher schools will vastly multiply. 
They will come within reach of almost every child. It would be impossible to 
maintain an old-fashioned private academy, supported by tuition fees, in every 
town; but every village of any considerable size may have its high school with- 
out an intolerable increase of the public burdens. And let us observe that the 
instruction- imparted in the elementary schools, without the inspiration of 
something higher, is of little worth. What is the ability to read, as an actual 
force, if there is no knowledge of literature and no taste for its beauties? Of 
what great avail is it to know how to write, if there is not power to construct 
and put on paper a sentence of respectable English? This utilization of the 
acquirements of the lower grades is an important part of the work of the higher 
schools. It is one of the ways in which the latter should be an inspiration to 
the former. 

To sec more clearly the practical operation of this system, let us suppose a 
town of say G,000 people. It contains say 1,200 children fit to attend school. 
Now what proportion of these pupils will go fifteen or twenty miles to an acad- 
emy, in order to continue the culture which, for lack of a high school, they are 
unable to continue at home? Would it not be a good showing if twenty out of 
the 1,200 were to do it? But a high-school grade may be established in con* 
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nection with the lower graders at an expentse that is very slight when distrib- 
ated among all the tax-payers, and yet be very efficient in extending the cnl* 
tare of many. By this arrangement the town saves traveling fees, and the 
extra cost of board at a place distant from home, besides securing the refining 
and improving influences that go forth from such a school. 

The truth is that these high schools need to be multiplied. Every town 
ought to possess one. With such multiplication will come an extension of 
thorough culture. By it the halls of our colleges will be filled, and after a 
time, if not at first, the candidates will be well prepared. 

Higher schools ought to be maintained at public expense because such a 
plan is in accordance with the genius of our political institutions. Whether it 
be right or wrong, whether it be an augury of good or of ill, whether the outr 
come is to be a success or a failure, this nation is committed to the supremacy 
of the p>eople. We may think that the people do not always exhibit the pro- 
foundest sagacity in these things, — that the educational movements might be 
intrusted to wiser heads and more efficient hands. But the question is where 
to find them and who is to be the judge. The people are not quick to take 
counsel, when it is given by those who claim to be wiser than the masses. 
This may not be to their credit, but it is a fact. The only way, therefore, to 
improve the people is to enlighten them, to lead them, by a higher intelligence 
than they now possess, to see their duties and obligations. 

And indeed, is there, for the long run, a safer depository of this power than 
the people themselves? You might to-day select a body of wise, learned and 
modest corporators for a university. But are we sure that they will remain so 
for any given number of centuries? How long will they continue in the same 
religious faith? How long will they continue laborious and self-denying in the 
performance of their duties? What has been the history of the English uni- 
versities and of the endowed grammar schools of that country? They have dis- 
appointed the conservative and the reformer. They have clung to effete forms 
and learned new abuses. They have broken through the provisions of wills as 
easily as a locomotive would run through a spider's web. But the government 
in our country is always amenable to the public sentiment No very gross 
abuse long remains unearthed. If a state institution should for any length of 
time violate the law, or in its management run counter to the demands of the 
public sentiment, the fact would be sure of an airing. The public would hear 
of the delinquency. Educational affairs are peculiarly open, exposed to public 
scrutiny. 

It may be thought that these are unfortunate statements to make at this 
time, with the resonance of righteous denunciation of credit mohilier and other 
iniquities still in the air. But it is not the denunciation of evil that we are to 
fear. And we may well be hopeful of a people who are as sensitive as ours 
have shown themselves to be in these transactions. Indeed, we are always 
ready to exaggerate certain forms of public misconduct 

This conformity to the spirit of our institutions is shown in the absolute 
equality that subsists in a public school between the children of rich and poor. 
All stand upon the same footing. The actual life of equality before the law 
is exemplified in the school. This may not be to the taste of all of us. 
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But it IB a great fact in American society. Thus the rich and the poor, the 
high-born and the peasant, are brought close together in such a way as to 
increase the mutual respect of the parties. A stranger never seems to us alto- 
gether a friend. Glasses of people kept entirely distinct and separate will be 
very likely to assume attitudes of hostility towards each other. It La a gain to 
educate together those who are to live and labor together in after life. They 
learn each other's ways and become forbearing towards each other's weak- 
nesses. Our education should have no tendency to separate our population 
into strata the one above the other, nor to erect partition- walls between differ- 
ent classes of citizens. 

And the people need the culture that comes from the responsibility which 
they assume in controlling the schools. The citizens need to be trained by 
committing themselves on these questions. Men learn to do things by doing 
them. There is no way by whidi the mass of the people can derive so much 
culture, so much improvement, such an uplifting from the schools, as by being 
compelled to vote and furnish the supplies, and to assume the general control 
of them. Do you say that mistakes will be made, that false standards will be 
set up, and that evil influences will become powerful in these affairs? 
Undoubtedly all this will happen. But the problem before us is the educa- 
tion of the nation, — the whole nation. The other day we emancipated a race 
and endowed them with the right of suffrage. Were any of us so weak as to 
expect that the privilege would always be wisely and honestly used? We 
knew that the new-made citizen was ignorant and in many cases vicious. We 
knew that he could be deceived by demagogues, could be bribed, could be 
induced to stuff ballot-boxes, like his more civilized brethren. We knew all 
this, and yet we gave him the vote. And we did wisely. He will become fit 
to vote, if at all, by voting. He can never leai-n in any other way. The negro 
in slavery or disfranchised might have been instructed in political duties for a 
century, and at the end of the lesson he would have been as ill prepared as at 
the beginning. There is no culture like the culture of deeds, undertaken and 
performed under a strong sense of responsibility. 

And for this reason I would throw upon the American people the responsi- 
bility for the education of their children. Parents will be improved by assum- 
ing it. Children will be better educated, for the improvement in the parents; 
and the whole system will be invigorated and made more fruitful. 

For these reasons, and for many others more potent than these perhaps, we 
answer the question propounded at the beginning, " How much culture ought 
to be imparted in the free schools?" by the statement that all possible culture 
should be imparted in them. No limit should be set beyond which the state 
shall not go in educating its children. Whatever there is of value in the 
charms of literature, in the warnings of history, in the revelations of science, 
or in the beauty of art, should be offered freely to the millions who are coming 
upon the stage of action. The theory of our Constitution is that the supreme 
power is lodged in the mass of the people. For the mass of the people, then, 
no knowledge, no culture is too high. They must be invited to sit at the feast 
of the gods. ! 

And shall we, as a part of the programme, discontinue all private institu- 
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tions, — academies, seminaries, colleges, universities? Such a proposition is 
not at all involved in what has been said. It is not claimed that education 
must be exclusively under state control. It is only claimed that the state should 
furnish all grades of culture. Public and private institutions are mutually reg- 
ulators of each other. This might be urged as one of the arguments in behalf 
of free high schools and colleges. The private schools need the spur of a gen- 
erous rivalry. But the free schools need the same. If private enterprise can 
outdo in any form the public provision, by all means let it have scope, and let 
the powers that be be shamed into greater faithfulness. In the stately pres- 
ence of these institutions, the colleges of our country, — the time-honored wit- 
nesses of the love of sound learning among us; the fountains from which 
culture has pone forth in living streams to irrigate the land and to cause it to 
blossom with virtue and intelligence, it would be absurdly unfair to propose 
that all schools pass under state control. Of these life-giving waters we would 
not stop the flow. Let them go on, blessing the land for ever. But there are 
vast areas which they can not reach, great armies of men and women wliom 
they can not educate. For the sake of these, and of the country of which they 
are citizens, we demand that the state see to it that " Knowledge shall fill the 
earth as the waters cover the sea." 

A few months since, there was in England a ministerial crisis. The nation 
was stirred as by a great public danger. Denunciation and defiance were 
heard on every hand. And the party in power was overthrown. It was com- 
pelled to succumb before the storm. What was the cause of all this coiinno- 
tion? What question had the power to fill the newspapers all over the land 
with angry editorials? What measure had the potency to hurl from i>ower a 
man so accomplished, so eloquent and so worthy as Mr. Gladstonk? It was 
nothing more or less than the fierce quarrel of the ecclesiastical bodies over the 
distribution of the money voted by Parliament for education. There was no 
satisfying the belligerent parties, and the premier was obliged at last to give 
over the attempt. 

Now 1 think it is not too much to say with emphasis, that it will be a sad 
day for this country when this element of contention shall be introduced into 
our politics. If the public funds for education were distributed among the 
relisrious denominations here as they are in England, then in in every hamlet in 
the land there would be bitter strivings, as are there in that country now. 

No! Let us cling to our noble system of free education. It is the birth- 
right of the American people. It is in keeping with our political and personal 
freedom. Let it be as free as the air we breathe, as universally distributed as 
the sunshine and rain! 

And we answer the question with which we set out by saying that in the 
free schools of our country all culture should be imparted. 

DISCUSSION. 

Hon, /. P. Wickertihamy of Pa. It would be discourtesy to criticise or comment 
upon the paper of a gentleman who is absent. Therefore I begged to be 
excused from opening this discussion. But this could not be allowed, so I 
must make a little independent speech. 
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How much cultare shall be given in our free schools? All that is practically 
possible. In some states poverty and in other states public sentiment will 
limit culture. Our free schools already do their part Now build high schools 
in every city and town and village and thickly-populated neighborhood. And 
I do not deny that the state has the right to establish a university, as in New 
York. I see no principle violated, any more than in establishing common 
schools. It was said, yesterday afternoon, that the system on which our com- 
mon schools are based is a police arrangement to prevent crime, and so the 
common school is justified. That is but part of the purpose. But is not 
higher education also a police arrangement? Any reasoning that justifies 
common schools justifies high schools. Common schools increase a nation's 
wealth ; so do high schools as well. Common schools are needed to make good 
citizens. Is not that the object of the high schools and colleges? 

There is no danger that the state in doing good will collide with others in 
doing good. There is no real antagonism between those who are doing right. 
Colleges, academies, high schools and common schools can all work together in 
harmony. 

Prof. W. P. Atkimon, Boston. I rise to correct a misapprehension. The 
distinction I wished to draw was in regard to centralized compulsory govern- 
mental education. The law in many states does indeed compel parents to give 
their children the elements of education. If they are found wandering in the 
streets, the truant officer takes them to a truant school. That is purely a police 
measure, based on the principle that a child brought up wholly in ignorance 
is a danger to the state. In many states where such a law exists, it is found 
superfluous. My objection was not to the promotion of higher or lower educa- 
tion by the state, for their promotion seems to me to be one of the very highest 
and most legitimate functions of a republican government My objection was 
to the general government taking the management of the schools into its hands 
— going into the business of teaching — and making higher and lower educa- 
tion at the government schools compulsory, as in Germany, where public oflBce 
is open only to those who have passed through a curriculum of governmental 
education. 

I do not believe in government setting up its own educational machinery, as 
is proposed in this scheme of a national university. The machinery it would 
set up would never equal that which grows up locally and spontaneously, at 
the times and in the places where it is wanted. Education can not depend 
upon gifts from the central government at Washington; it must be the work 
of local communities and the outgrowth of their wants. We want high 
culture, but we can not force it artificially. The true function of the federal 
government is to foster and promote all valuable local educational undertak- 
ings, whether higher or lower; to supplement and assist, not to attempt to con- 
trol and regulate education. In this way the general government may use the 
public domain in such a manner as to be of the highest possible service to the 
people. 

Oren Root^ jr.^ Mo. Missouri has a gap between the common school and the 
imivenity. The boy shrinks from leaving home for college; is offered a derk- 
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ship, accepts, and goes through life longing for more liberal culture. Only 
now and then one pushes through. The primary school is bettered by having 
the high school to look ahead to. Our normal schools are embarrassed by ill- 
prepared pupils. Michigan-University scholars are prepared in high schools. 
I think high schools would do the same work for Missouri. Meet objections 
and fight them down. If we are outvoted, ask help of government 

Prof, O, W, Aiherionj of New Jersey, read the following paper. 

THE RELATION OF THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT TO 
EDUCATION. 

It may be cx>nsidered a fortunate circumstance that, in any discussion of 
educational subjects, we can take for granted the existence of a well-nigh uni- 
versal conviction, among all classes of our citizens, that education is, in a 
republic, an absolute necessity. We may not all be able to give, offhand, the 
b€»t reasons for the faith that is in us; we may not even have attempted 
very carefully to define them to ourselves; we may differ with each other, too, 
as to the means and methods of education, and the degree of advancement to 
which it should be carried on at the public expense; but these things are inci- 
dental and, for the most part, on the surface. Beneath them all lies a profound 
and immovable conviction, which, as it was not established by any process of 
reasoning, so requires none to confirm it, that, by some means or other, we 
must have education. 

Assuming, therefore, ladies and gentlemen, that there can be no difference 
of opinion among us respecting this one fundamental principle, I shall not 
need to waste time in attempting to prove what all believe. I propose to dis- 
cuss the single question of the relation of the United States Government to 
this branch of our social polity, and to consider how far the work of public 
education can wisely be undertaken or promoted by that agency. The subject 
is very much complicated in this country by the peculiar form of our political 
organization. In other countries, when " the government " is spoken of, we 
immediately understand by that term the national government, the supreme 
central authority. But under our system we have distributed the powers 
between two nearly independent organizations. Our entire national domain 
is broken into certain accidental and arbitrary portions, each forming a unit of 
political organization which we call a "state." The entire domain, again, 
embracing these several units and the outlying territories, organized and unor- 
ganized, forms the larger unit which we call the " nation." Between these the 
functions of the sovereignty, that is, the collective, organized will and authority 
of the whole people, are divided. Some of the powers and duties of sovereignty 
we assign to the state governments; others to the national government. The 
former are wholly such as affect the relations of citizens to each other within 
the limits of their own state; the latter extend for some purposes within these 
same boundaries, but, for the most part, deal with interests which concern all 
the states alike (including foreign relations), or some one of them in relation to 
others, or, the citizens of some one in relation to the citizens of another. The 
line of demarcation between these two political powers, which has been fixed 
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partly by written documente and partly by the conditions of a historical 
growth, is, indeed, not always easily defined. It has been the great battle- 
ground of opposing politica.1 parties, and has furnished the subject-matter of 
many of our most important judicial decisions. 

But whatever doubt may exist upon particular points, there is one broad 
rule which the people of the country have uniformly maintained, viz : — that 
institutions of any kind which affected exclusively the citizens of a single state 
should be exclusively controlled by the people of that state. This rule may 
not in every case work the best possible results; but it nevertheless exists as 
an established fact, and must be accepted as such in every consideration of this 
or any similar subject 

If we assume, then, as it has already been suggested we may, that the people 
of a free country must be educated, and at the public expense, the practical 
question at once arises: " What part of the work, with us, shall be done by the 
state governments, and what part by the national? " As a help towards obtain- 
ing a right answer to this question, let us notice what the two have done here- 
tofore. 

We find in the first place that the practice has been for the most part, 
though by no means exclusively, to consider public education as an interest 
belonging to the care of the state governments; and accordingly the several 
states have established systems, more or less complete, designed to furnish free 
schooling to all the children of the community. Within the last ten or fifteen 
years there has been a very rapid and marked advance in this respect. 

Previous to the late war, though the constitution of every state except Illi- 
nois and South Carolina contained provisions for the support of education, yet 
none of the slave-holding states maintained any thing like an efficient general 
system of common schools; and some of the systems in the free states bore 
about the same relation to the educational wants of the day that a frigate of the 
last century, or a fiint-lock musket, would to the requirements of modern war- 
fare. It has always been easier to procure the insertion of some " glittering 
generality" into the constitution in behalf of education in the abstract, than 
to induce legislatures to establish practical and efficient means of providing it, 
based on a solid levy of taxes; easier to secure the passage of a good law, than 
to arouse a vigorous public sentiment in support of it 

Since the war, as has been already observed, things have greatly improved. 
Every state of the thirty-seven now recognizes in its constitution the duty of 
maintaining the work of education ; and all except Delaware have systems, 
mostly excellent ones, of free common schools, with an administrative ofiScer 
at the head of the department. 

Delaware seems to have a fond reverence for the past She still distributes 
her school fund, as she elects her repesentatives, on the basis of the census of 
1830. The lack of school-houses she makes up with an over-supply of whip- 
ping-posts; and she refuses to make any provision whatever for the education 
of colored children. In this last respect, however, she is not alone. Ken- 
tacky, too, believes that for the colored race even ** a liUU learning is a danger- 
OTiB thing.'' 
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A few figures of totals will give some slight idea of the magnitude of the 
educational interests cared for by the states. 

The total school population of the states, according to the returns for last 
year, was 12,828,848; the total enrollment in 34 states reporting was 7,327,415; 
and in 7 territorities, 52,241, making a total of 7,379,656. The number of teach- 
ers reported in 33 states was 216,062, and in 7 territories, 1,177; giving a total 
of 217,239. It would probably be safe to add to these, for the states not report- 
ing, enough to bring the number of teachers up to 225,000. 

Look now for a moment at the pecuniary interests involved. 

Thirty-one states report a permanent school fund, which amounts to 
$65,850,572.93; while the total annual income for educational purposes is 
$72,630,269.83, of which $55,889,790.31, almost 77 per cent, is raised by 
taxation. 

It is not in the line of my present purpose to examine in detail the great 
excellences or the admitted defects of these state systems, nor of their import- 
ant adjuncts the normal schools and the city systems, some of which afford, 
undoubtedly, the best types yet reached in the world of thoroughly-popular 
and voluntary educational agencies. But it would be a grave oversight, even 
in this brief mention, not to express a high appreciation of the practical 
sagacity, the intellectual vigor and the administrative resources which many 
of the officers in charge of these systems are bringing to their work. 

Any one who has had occasion to look over their reports, year "after year, 
will, I think, concur in the statement that they furnish a body of the ablest 
discussions to be found any where of the principles, the working, and the 
results, of popular educational systems. I shall be told, I am aware, that many 
countries in Europe are actually securing what we only talk about — the nearly 
universal education of children; but it is one thing to drive children to school 
and another thing to attract them there; one thing to compel the people to 
pay such taxes as the government may choose to levy, quite another thing to 
induce them to vote the money out of their own pockets. Itjs better, indeed, 
that the children should be driven to school than allowed to remain in igno- 
rance; but the driving should be a Unt resort^ and for ihose who can not be reached 
by any other agency. 

It is this problem that the officers at the head of our common-school systems, 
are working out, and the grand total of $55,000,000 raised every year by vol- 
untary taxation, and largely assessed by the people upon themselves in their 
own townships or school-districts,* is a striking evidence of the hold which the 
system has upon the hearts of our people, and the practical wisdom with 
which it is administered. 

We turn now, in the second place, to inquire what part the general govern- 
ment has taken in the work of education, and we shall see that it has followed 
uniformly a single line of policy — that of donating to the states certain por- 
tions of the public lands for educational purposes; and these lands have been 
given, partly for the support of common schools and partly for the support of 
institutions of higher education. 

* In the State of Illinois, for example, the total receipts for school parposes in 18TI were 
n,600,000. of which 16.293.943.65, or 70 per cent., was raised by ad valorem tax in the sehool. 
cUstrieU for ipeneral school purposes, and only |900,QQ0 by state taTatioo 
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This policy was entered upon almost at the beginning of our national exist- 
ence; or, at all events, as soon as the national government had lands to dispose 
of. As early as 1780, the State of New York, in order to remove one of the 
gravest of the objections of the smaller states to the adoption of the Articles of 
Confederation, took steps to define her western boundary, and ceded to the 
United States the portion of her territory lying beyond. Other states followed 
her example, and thus the whole territory north of the Ohio river became the 
property of the United States. 

The first ordinance for the government of the northwest territory, passed in 
1785, and the more famous one of 1787, set apart "section 16 of every town- 
ship" for the maintenance of public schools; the latter act declaring: "relig- 
ion, morality and knowledge being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall be for ever 
encouraged." This ordinance was renewed in 1789, after the adoption of the 
Constitution, and all the states admitted into the Union from the beginning of 
the present century down to 1848 have received under it the specified 16th sec- 
tion. In 1848, on the formation of a territorial government for Oregon, the 
36th section was set apart for schools, in addition to the 16th; and the terri- 
tories orpranized and states admitted since that time have in like manner 
received these two sections in stead of one.* Besides these grants to the states 
at the time of their admission to the Union, 16 states have received 500,000 
acres each (Act of 1841) which some of them have added to their school fund; 
and 14 have received under the designation of "swamp lands" (Acts of 1849, 
1850 and 1860) an aggregate of 62,428,413 acres, which has also, to some extent, 
been devoted to the same purpose.! The aggregate of lands thus granted 
amounts, if I do not miscalculate, to the grand total of 137,718,871.55 acres— 
which may, with substantial accuracy, be taken as a grant from the general 
government to the several states for the support of common schools; and the 
permanent school-fund of the 18 states that have received lands under one or 
all of these grants reaches the considerable sum of $43,86(^87.55, the most of 
which is probably derived from that source. 

It may be as convenient to say here as elsewhere, however, that this mag- 
nificent endowment, amounting as has been said to almost 140,000,000 acres 
of land, which ought to have been cherished as a priceless heritage for all 
coming generations, and which might have been made ample for the yearly 
education of several millions of children, has been squandered like forest 
leaves; some times through a remarkable faculty for blundering, some times 
criminally. In s(^veral of the states the lands were disposed of to the counties 
or townships, and in some, as I have had occasion to know, it is now impossible 
to trace the paths by which they have wholly or partly melted away. The 
state has no record from which the inquiry can be made. In some of the 

* Tho states receiving the 16th section were: Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana. Mississippi, lUi- 
nois, Alabama, Maine. Missouri, Arkansas. Michigan. Florida. Iowa. Texas, Wisconsin. 
The states receiving the 16th and the 86th are California, Minnesota, Oregon, Kansas, 
Nevada. 

f The sixteen states receiving the 600 000 acres each are: Alabama, Arkansas. California, 
Florida. Illinois. Iowa, Kansas. Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi. Missouri, 
Kebi-aska, Nevada, Oregon, Wisconsin. The fourteen states receiving the 62,000,000 aorei 
are the same, with the exception of Kaniai, Nebraska, Nevada and Oregon, and with Uu» 
addittoA of Indiana and Ohio. 
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stateB, the lands in market were sacrificed at ruinous rates; large quantities in 
Missouri, for example, being sold for two cents, and even one cent per acre. 
My object, however, in referring to this matter, and, presently, to nearly aa 
gross mismanagement of the university lands, is not so much to raise a useless 
lament over wasted resources, as to suggest in its proper place a precaution for 
the future. 

But the munificence of the government has not ceased with its care for 
common schools. 

The ordinance of of 1787, which has been already referred to, besides its pro- 
visions for schools, set apart ^' not more than two complete townships of land 
to be given perpetually for the purposes of a university. Congress in this 
action fairly represented the best sentiment of that day in behalf of the higher 
education. Many of the early settlers were men of university training. 
Before the revolution, the scattered inhabitants of the thirteen colonies, dwell- 
ing every where on the verge of the wilderness, and maintaining an almost 
unequal struggle against the vicissitudes of pioneer life, had established eight 
colleges, all of which are still doing, as they have been in the intervening 
hundred years, good work for sound learning and a Christian manhood. The 
two townships thus designated for the support of a university have accordingly 
been given to every state that has been organized since the beginning of the 
present century; and Ohio was fortunate enough to receive three — one while 
a territory and two on being admitted to the Union. Florida and Wisconsin 
appear to have received four each. 

This was the extent of the aid rendered by the government to higher educa- 
tion previous to 1862. The " university " lands thus donated amount to only 
1,119,440 acres, and the benefit derived from them has been exceedingly small. 
In three or four states the fund has been so administered as to produce good • 
results; but in most cases it has profited a small number of individuals rather 
than the entire community. The State of Ohio, for example, so disposed of 
her three township^ that they now contribute only $10,000 annually to the 
support of two "universities," so called,* while the lands themselves have been 
rendered for ever tax-free to the fortunate lesseea 

It is a noteworthy circumstance, and, as the result has proved, a grave over- 
sight, that the United States Government, until 1862, attached no conditions 
to its liberal grants. In that year the government may be said to have made 
a distinct and important advance in its method of donating lands for the sup- 
port of education. For the first time, I believe, it attached a condition to its 
gifts. By the act then passed, as is well known. Congress appropriated to the 
several states 30,000 acres of the public lands for each senator and representa- 
tive in Congress; the amount accruing from the sale of such lands to be 
invested as a perpetual fund for the maintenance of at least one college where 
the principal object should be, " without excluding other scientific and classical 
studies, and including military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as 
are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner as the legis- 

• "A University is a universal school, in which are taught all branches of learning, or the 
four faculties of theology, medicine, law, and the scienceb and arts. There it no such school 
as this in Ohio, and but three or four institutions in the Union approach this rank. A large 
number of our colleges should be called aoademiett, as they are such in reality."— i?«por« 9/ 
liU Ohio JStaU Oammiuiontr of Common SohooU, 1879. 
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latnrefl of the states may respectively prescribe, in order to promote the liberal 
and practical education of the indastrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions in life." 

This grant has been extended, by supplementary acta, so as to apply to states 
that were in rebellion when the original act was passed ; and on this basis 
have been established the institutions which have come to be generally, but not 
very correctly, known as "Agricultural Colleges." A few of the states have not 
completed the establishment of these institutions, and in some others tixey 
have not been long enough in operation to enable them to state results; vut 
sufficient has been done to furnish the means of estimating their general work- 
ing, and, especially, of answering the question how far they have fulfilled and 
are fulfilling the expectations of Congress in establishing them. 

The facts which I shall present under this head are derived partly from 
official publications, i>artly from advance sheets of reports not yet published, 
for which I am indebted to the courtesy of government officials at Washington, 
and partly from answers to personal inquiries. 

The whole amount of land liable to issue under the act of 1862, and the acts 
supplementary to it, is 9,600,000 acres. This land, so far as it has been dis- 
posed of, has been sold for an average price of 70 cents per acre, and if the 
entire amount be reckoned at the same price, the total proceeds will be 
$6,720,000. This grant of less than $7,000,000 is the sum total of what the 
government has done for the institutions referred to. 

Let us look now at the results thus far produced by it. 

On the basis of this grant 35 of the states have located institutions, and as 
4 of them have divided the fund, the number of institutions thus established is 
39. Of these, 33 have been opened, but some of them only a few months. The 
returns from them are necessarily imperfect, both in respect to material values 
and internal working. But I present such as I have received, giving under 
each head the largest number of institutions reporting it. 

The average value of the Congressional endowment of the institutions, as far 
as ascertained, is $179,645. The maximum endowment is $630,000, and the 
minimum $50,000. 

It is interesting now to see to what extent these meagre endowments have 
formed in many states the nucleus of a large and efiective organization of edu- 
cational resources and activities. 

Thirty-two of these colleges possess farms amounting in the aggregate to 9,679 
acres, or, an average of 302 acres each; and 22 of them have 1,423 acres under 
cultivation in plowed crops — an average of nearly 65 acres each. The value of 
the farms reported by 26 institutions is $799,608— an average of $30,754 each. 

Twenty-two institutions report the value of their buildings at $2,037,200, or 
an average of $92,600 each; and 7 others report $1,142,000 as the value of the 
buildings, the use of which they share with other departments of institutions 
with which they are connected, and which are to all practical intents and pur- 
poses, though I have not reckoned them, equivalent to that amount of value 
appropriated to the use of the so-called agricultural colleges. 

Nineteen institutionB poseets apparatus of the value of $121,400, or an average 
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of $6,389.47 each. Three have apparatns to the valne $29|000^ in connection 
with other departments of institutions associated with them. 

If now we comhine the average of these three items of farms, haildings and 
apparatus, as far as they are reported, and assume, as I suppose we may, that 
they are not likely to vary much from those that are unreported, we shall have 
for 26 institutions (which is the largest number reporting any one of these 
items) an average value of $129,743; and as a total value, $3,473,318. If we 

ke only the two items of farms and buildings, we have an average value of 

|3,354, and a total of $3,206,204. 

If we may go a step further, and assume that the 41 institutions of this class 
when established will possess farms, buildings and apparatus of an equal value 
with these 26, these items alone would amount to $5,319,463 — or nearly 73 per 
cent of the value of the whole original grant But it is my purpose to exhibit 
what is, rather than what may be; and there is another class of exceedingly 
interesting facts, showing the extent to which the land grant of 1862 has 
awakened the enthusiasm and elicited the support of individuals and communi- 
ties in behalf of the institutions thus established. 

I have obtained facts illustrating this point in the case of 15 institutions, 
which have received donations, in addition to the Congressional endowment, 
either from the state, the county, the town, or from individuals, or from two or 
more of these sources. Of these, eight have received contributions, or grants, 
from the state, amounting to $1,292,550; and fourteen of the number have 
received gifts from sources other than the state (such as county or town 
authorities, or private individuals) to the amount of $3,630,649.86; making a 
grand total of $4,923,199.86.* This entire sum, except $571,545, was given to 
these institutions solely in consequence of the Congressional land grant 
Besides these enumerated money values, also, one or two old institutions have 
turned over their grounds and buildings to the state to increase the resources 
of the new college. Eighteen institutions possess funds and property to the 
amount of $8,272,382, not including Cornell University or the Sheffield 
Scientific School. Bearing in mind that the facts just presented are such as I 
have been able to collect respecting only fifteen of the institutions referred to, 
and that the oldest of them has been established only ten years (the average 
being considerably less than five years), it is safe to say, not merely that this is 
the most profitable disposition that the United States Government has ever yet 
made of any equal portion of its public lands, but that no government in the 
world can point to an educational trust that has been, on the whole, admin- 
istered with more wisdom and fidelity, or with larger results, than this. 

Some suggestion of the actual work that these institutions are doing may be 
derived from the fact that there are now in attendance at twenty-four of them an 
aggregate of 2,604 students, and 321 professors and assistants are employed — an 
average of 109 students in the agricultural apd mechanical departments, and 13.3 
instructors. A standard of comparison in these numbers may be found in the 
returns made last year to the United States Commissioner of Education from 
217 colleges, which reported a total of 20,866 collegiate and post-graduate stu- 

* "Cornell Univorsity and the Univenitf of Georgia are here added to the thirteen insti- 
tutions for which statistics were given in the paper as originally read." 
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dents with 3,018 InstructorB — an average of 96 students and 13.8 instructors.* 
We thus see that these younger institutions have a larger average of students 
by more than one-tenth than the long-established colleges, and are fairly occu- 
pying with them the field of higher education. In an important sense, how- 
ever, they are not rivals of the older colleges. Their graduates to only a very 
limited extent enter the learned professions. They become engineers, farmers, 
mechanics, architects. They labor with hand and brain. They become lead- 
ers and organizers of labor, and thus precisely fulfill the intent of Congress 
when it designed these institutions to furnish a " liberal and practical educa- 
tion to the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions in life." 

The remark is occasionally heard that the agricultural colleges, as they are 
popularly called, are a failure, because they do not turn out laborers, ready- 
made. But the criticism, except so far as it is suggested by a misleading 
name, springs from a misconception of what any institution of learning aims 
to do, or can do. It might with the same propriety be urged that the 
national academies at West Point and Annapolis are failures because they do 
not turn out privates for the army and navy, but only leaders of privates. The 
obvious truth is that any education which enables one man to organize and 
direct the work of others, or to seize and utilize the forces of nature, is by so 
much a multiplication of his single power, and an increase of the wealth of the 
world. Education may not fit a man any better to do his one man's work 
(though it does not necessarily make him less fit), but it will enable him to 
contrive the machine, or organize the forces, that will do the work of many 
men. 

At the risk of taxing your patience too severely, I must solicit your attention 
to a single other fact in the history of these national schools — the fact that 
they have in several instances been associated with colleges or universities 
already established. This is some times, though very rarely, even by the 
most hostile or superficial observer, made a ground of objection, as if the gov- 
ernment were lending its aid to one institution at the expense of its rivals. 
The objection looks plausible, at first blush, but a moment's reflection will 
show that it precisely reverses the fact 

Take the case of Rhode Island, for illustration. The scrip assigned to that 
small state, under the law of Congress (1862), was sold for 50,000 — not too 
much, certainly, to furnish a college with. The legislature of the state gave 
that sum in trust to Brown University, on condition that it should provide a 

college or department " the leading object whereof should be 

to teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, in order to promote the liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes," and should also allow students entering the university free, 
by virtue of this fund, to pursue any of the regular scientific or classical courses, 
and receive the regular degrees on graduation. Was that simply a grant of 
the income of $50,000 by Congress and the state legislature to Brown Univer- 

• The whole nnraber of stndents connected with 298 collegiate institutions is thus reported : 
Preparatory, 19,476; collegiate, 19.249; unclassified, 694; Female preparatory, 4 201 : female 
colloriatc, 1,419; post-graduate, 198— making a grand total of 61,297. 1 have taken the total 
of collegiate students, including females, and post-graduates as a term of comparison for 
the nomter in tbe OLAtional tcientiflo BchoolB. 
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(dty, or, was it not, rather, a virtual appropriation, by mutoal agreement, of all 
the appliances and resources of a great institution to increase the efficiency of 
the Congressional gift? If not, in what other way could the national grant 
have been made to produce equal benefits to the industrial classes? 

The State of Missouri furnishes an equally striking illustration on a large 
scale. The land-grant to that state produced about $325,000. To this fund was 
added the property of the existing, but moribund, state university. There has 
since been donated to the university, directly in consequence of the national 
grant, the sum of $421,545.00, besides other gifts not in consequence of that. 
The present value of the property and funds of the institution is $1,200,000, and 
the whole property is by law turned over and made available to the agricultural 
and mechanical colleges. The same thing is true practically, if not by express 
terms of law, in every case of which I have any knowledge. In respect to that 
great institution which is located not far from our place of meeting; shall we 
say that the Congressional land-grant has been simply an addition to its 
endowment, or shall we say, rather, that a series of magnificent gifts, more 
magnificently, administered, if that were possible, have vastly multiplied the 
utility of the national bounty, and made it fit that the institution should for 
ever wear the name of its honored founder — Ezra Cornell? 

I have thus shown, as briefly as the extent of the subject would allow, the 
nature and results of the aid thus far bestowed upon education by the general 
government, and I ask you now to consider for a moment, in the light of this 
experience, what, if any thing, it ought still further to do. However we may 
congratulate ourselves upon the results thus far attained, there is, in the policy 
heretofore pursued by the national government, one obvious and serious defect: 
It has not felt that education was one of the interest which it musl foster and 
promote, and its policy has therefore been both inconstant and inadequate. 
After all that has been done by the various agencies employed, the nation finds 
itself confronted by the startling fact that 5,658,144 persons, or 20 out of every 
100 of its people, above the age of 10 years are illiterate; and the same is tnie 
of 31 in every 100 of those over 5 years of age. Out of every 100 males over 21 
years of age (voters), 17 are unable to read or write. The total number of illit- 
erate male adults in 1870 was 1,619,147. The total vote for President in 1872 
was 6,431,149; the difi*erence in the aggregate vote of the two political parties 
was 762,991, or less than half the number of illiterate adult males. These fig- 
ures tell their own story and teach their own lesson. It is this: the nation as 
a nation must educate. There is no argument to prove the duty of the state 
governments in this respect which does not apply with at least equal force to 
the national government If the welfare of the individual citizen is the wel- 
fare of the particular commonwealth in which he happens to reside, much 
more is it the welfare of the entire nation. If the education of the citizen pro- 
motes his welfare, and the welfare of all, to such a degree that his particular 
state ought to see that he ia educated, then, much more, ought the nation to see 
thataiZ are educated — not primarily, however, because it will make him a 
wiser and happier man, but because it will enable him better to discharge the 
duties of citizenship. It is an an often-quoted saying, that you can not have a 
republic without reprublicans. In other words, you can not have a self-govern- 
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ing community except as it is made up of self-governing individuals; and the 
only basis of self-government in the community, as in the individuals, is intel- 
ligence. Education alone may not make a free country; but there can be no 
such thing as a free country wUhout education. The question whether a free 
country has a right to educate its citizens is no other than the question whether 
it has a right to live, as a free country. 

It is both expedient and necessary that the national government work 
through the agencies established by the states, or others supplementary to 
them. A national system of common schools with its own machinery of admin- 
istration and supervision is, in our present condition, an impossible dream. I 
am the furthest possible from advocating that; but we may as well bear in 
mind — nay, we must bear in mind — that things which a few years ago were 
impossible have become, under changed conditions, not only possible, but 
necessary. One of the most striking and powerful tendencies of the history 
of the United States has been the steady and cumulative development of the 
national idea. By that I do not mean what is often spoken of as centralization 
or imperialism, which is a very different thing from nationalism; but the just 
ordination of all the organic social forces into a symmetrical unity — "the 
organized cooperation of the entire community for tilie promotion of all the 
highest moral and material ends. This tendency has been checked at times 
and at times accelerated by incidental influences; but the events of the last 
few years have given it a remarkable impulse forward. 

We are now, as it would seem, fairly entered upon our national era. We 
are developing with great rapidity and momentum, so to speak, the instincts, 
the resources, the enlarged activities and the aspiring consciousness of a true 
national life; and we are doing this, not under the guidance of any select class 
trained for generations or for centuries in the principles and the art of govern- 
ment, nor with the help of any balance-wheel of traditional conservatism, but 
under the direction and at the will or the caprice of the whole body of citizens. 
The history of the world might be epitomized as a series of efforts to transfer 
power and privilege from the control of the few to the possession and enjoy- 
ment of the many. That movement we are pushing to its flnal form. For the 
first time in the history of the world, we are building up a system of free insti- 
tutions, of continental extent and proportions, on the basis practically of uni- 
versal suffrage. The historian Freeman remarks that a large well-governed 
state (as compared with a small one) secures the blessings of prosperity and 
tranquillity to a larger number; but at the expense of condemning the great 
majority even of its citizens to practical nonentity.* We are here trying to 
establi^ a system under which all men shall enjoy " the blessings of prosperity 
and tranquillity," and no man be " condemned to practical nonentity." We are 
trying to demonstrate that in the management of pvblic affairs the best thought 
of all is better than the best thought of a few. To say that this is a difficult 
experiment is a mere truism. To say that it is an experiment the most difficult, 
the most i)erilous, the most momentous, and, withal, the most hopeful that has 
ever yet been tried on a large scale by any organized community, can scarcely 
be thought an exaggeration. But its hopefulness, nay, the possibility of its 

• Efisays, 9d series, p. 16. 

6 
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saccess, depends upon one condition: the universal vote must be an intelligent 
vote. Our danger is not universal suflfrage, whether male or female, but igno- 
rant suffrage. Nevertheless, we are launched upon the full tide of this great 
experiment; and it is now impossible, if it were desirable, to turn our course 
backward. We must gird ourselves to encounter its perils, while we also 
thank God for its magnificent possibilities. I go back to the original propo- 
sition: The nation must educate. 

What means shall it employ, that, are clearly within its constitutional 
authority? I reply: 

First The proceeds of the sales of public lands yet remaining unappropriated 
should be permanently invested by the United States Government, as they 
accrue, and set apart as a perpetual endowment for the support of public edu- 
cation; the income to be distributed among the states, and administered by 
them according to their several systems. The homestead and preemption 
laws and the laws granting bounty-lands to soldiers and sailors should not be 
interfered with, except possibly to make them more liberal, and the govern- 
ment should dispose of its lands in its own way; but the proceeds should be 
regarded as an educational fund for all time. 

Second, In order to assure this result, all grants to corporations should cease. 
Since 1850, when the policy of giving lands to railroads was begun. Congress has 
donated to these corporations over 186,000,000 acres. It has granted to the Pacific 
roads alone over 150,000,000; while all its grants to all the states and territories 
from the beginning of this century down to the present time, including school- 
lands, university-lands, swamp-lands, college-lands, and all others, amount to 
only 148,438,319 acres. It is now high time for the people of the United States 
to say to their senators and representatives in Congress: " Our lands have been 
squandered, or appropriated to special objects, long enough. They must hence- 
forth be devoted to some object that subserves the interests of all the people of 
all sections, and that, not alone for to-day, but for all time. The only object 
that meets this requirement is public education ; and we demand for ourselves, 
and, as trustees of the future, we demand for our children, that the unappropri- 
ated portion of the public domain be from this time for ever consecrated to that 
cause." ; This, I say, ought to be the united voice of the people; and I trust 
this association will not adjourn without putting on record a distinct and 
emphatic declaration of its sense on this important subject.* 

What valid reason can be urged against this policy I am at a loss to understand. 
The public lands are a reserve fund belonging to the entire people of the coun- 
try, purchased by their common blood and treasure. The sales of the lands 
now bring in a small annual income, which lightens, so far, the burden of tax- 
ation and promotes the general prosperity. Is it better that this be absorbed 
each year as it accrues, and thus be felt only as a slight temporary benefit, or 
that it be invested as a perpetual fund for all time, to lighten the burden of 
taxation for educational purposes? Or is it necessary, in orde'r to make self- 
reliant freemen, that they be taxed as heavily as possible? It is absurd to 
urge, as is some times done, that the government, by extending assistance in 

* See resolution on this subject ; introduced by Mr. Hanoook. of Ohio ; referred to the Ck>m- 
mitteeon Resolutions, under the rule ; reported by the committee ; and unanimously adopted 
by the association. 
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this way to the educational interests of the states, begets in them a feeling and 
habit of dependence, unless it can at the same time be shown that there is some 
difference of principle between giving a certain sum for the support of educa- 
tion, and giving it for any other object, or in any other way. If the income 
from the sale of lands goes into the treasury and remains there, it makes 
general taxation unnecessary to that extent. If it be devoted to any special 
interest, as education, it makes special taxation for that one object unnecessary 
to that same extent. The sum total of relief is the same in either case; but 
there are, nevertheless, important advantages in the method of special appropri- 
ations. It serves as a public recognition, by the organized representatives of 
the national sentiment, that education in a republic is a necessity; it directs 
attention to it as one of those great interests which governments as well as 
individuals are bound to promote; and, most important of all, as a matter of 
experience, it stimulates and enlarges, rather than checks, private liberality 
and activity in the same behalf. 

The proposition to distribute this fund to the states, first for a term of years 
on the basis of illiteracy, and afterwards on the basis of population, is one that 
is peculiarly adapted to the circumstances of the country at the present time. 
Half the country is slowly and painfully recovering from the effects of the two 
curses, slavery and war; and I would to God that a national act like this, of 
mingled charity and justice, might now come in to heal the wounds and restore 
the waste places of our stricken brethren. 

Third. A portion of the fund thus set apart for education should be devoted to 
the further endowment of the national scientific schools, commonly called agri- 
cultural colleges. These institutions are the logical and fit completion of the 
common-school system of the country. They are the colleges of and for the 
people. They are largely recruited from the common schools, and they send 
their graduates as teachers back to the schools, and as workers back among the 
people. They have done more already in their short career, I believe, to pro- 
mote the interests of scientific education in this country, in distinction from 
literary, than all other agencies combined. They have created among them- 
selves a distinct demand for a class of highly-trained scientific teachers, the 
difficulty of securing whom immediately is one of the greatest temporary 
obstacles to their success. They have quickened in all industrial pursuits a 
demand for thoroughly-educated scientific workers. They have met a deeply- 
felt popular waiit for an education based upon the sciences of nature rather than 
the sciences of man and society. They have compelled a large number of the 
old colleges either to modify their courses of study, or to establish new scientific 
departments. They are educating a large body of students who, as teachers, 
will be particularly qualified to assist in the introduction of elementary science 
among the studies of the common schools. They are furnishing free tuition 
to many hundred students, a great portion of whom, especially in the South 
and West, could never have entered college without the aid that has been 
rendered by the Congressional grant, directly and by way of promoting other 
contributions to the same object. They have, in some cases, furnished manual 
employment to students, which has served as a practical application of what 
they have learned, and at the same time enabled many to earn a part or the 
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whole of the expenses of the college course.* They have lent a new 
dignity to all industrial pursuits, by showing that they are not incompatible 
with the best intellectual attainments, and that they offer a fit field for the 
exercise of the highest order of ability and training. 

And all that these institutions have done and are doing, I repeat, is done not 
for the benefit of the wealthy few, though they are not excluded, but in the 
direct interest and behalf of the *' industrial classes" — that vast body of 
workers and thinkers whose elastic energies are changing a new continent 
into the abode of a busy and prosperous civilization, and giving new meaning 
to our conceptions of material power. Many an aspiring youth belonging to 
these classes has had grateful occasion to bless the wisdom of the Congress of 
1862, by whose act he has been enabled to obtain a "liberal and practical edu- 
cation" which he could not otherwise have received — an education that has at 
once made him more of a man and fitted him better to perform the active 
duties of life. It should be borne in mind, too, that institutions of higher edu- 
cation are never, except in the rarest possible cases (even if there be a single 
exception), self-supporting. If their privileges are to be placed within reach 
of any considerable proportion of the youth of a country like ours, it can 
only be done by the help of accumulated resources, provided, virtually, as a 
gratuity. 

I have not space here to argue the question, which some are so ready to 
decide without argument, whether the promotion of higher education is one 
of the functions which the state in general, or, with us, the general govern- 
ment, has a right to perform. I can only say, in passing, that to me it seems 
purely a question of expediency. Every argument that can prove the right or 
duty of the state to promote elementary education, equally proves its right or 
duty to promote higher education, up to such a point as the state shall deem it 
desirable to carry it That point, too, will be constantly shifting, under 
changed conditions of society; so that it may easily be conceived to be as much 
the duty of a given nation to promote higher education at one stage of its 
history, as it was, at another stage, to promote only elementary education. So 
far as the matter of experience goes, I have already shown that the United 
States Government has from its early days made provision for the support of 
higher education, by the means I am now advocating, and that its last con- 
tribution to this purpose has produced remarkable resulta 

But although these institutions, founded on the act of 1862, are doing so 
good work, their efficiency is still limited by the lack of adequate means. The 
most costly instrument of intellectual training yet devised among civilized 
peoples, is a well-equipped college; and of these probably the most costly 
is a scientific college. If time allowed, it would be easy to show that 
there are not a half-dozen institutions of higher education in the land, 
whose endowments are equal to their needs. The increase of knowledge in 
every department within the last quarter of a century has been so rapid as to 
have outrun the increase of educational resources. 

Whether or not it be true, as is some times said, that we have now colleges 
enough, can not have the slightest bearing upon this particular subject, for the 
* Cornell University alone has paid out in this way upwards of |86,000. 
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simple reason that the question now is not of establishing more collies, but of 
giving a proper support to those already established, and the very argument 
which makes in favor of the concentration of resources, and against the multi- 
plication of feeble institutions, tells equally against allowing an inadequate 
support to institutions already well established. These national schools are 
the only educational establishments except the naval and military academies 
with which the United States Government has identified itself, and it is a 
point of national self-respect to see that they are put upon a footing worthy of 
the national reputation and resources. As the case now stands, they have 
received from the government grant (as it has proved) but little more than half 
of its nominal value, while the purchasing power of money has in the mean 
time considerably diminished. The institutions are receiving, therefore, prob- 
ably not more than one-third of what Congress intended to bestow; and we 
think it may fairly be urged that the government, by the very act of encourag- 
ing the establishment of institutions inadequately supported, has placed itself 
under obligations, in equity, to render such additional aid as will make the 
first effective. 

Fourth, The government must hold the states to an account for the right use 
of its donations. It need not send its officers of inspection among the states, 
but it should nequire each to report regularly and carefully the condition of all 
funds derived from the government, and the uses to which they are put. Any 
misappropriation of them should be held a ground for forfeiture. The princi- 
pal should in all cases be invested and held by the general government, and 
only the income apportioned to the states. 

Fifth, To sum up all in a word, the United States Government must take a 
more direct and active interest than it has hitherto done in the promotion of 
public education. It need not, for this end, depart from the strict sphere of its 
constitutional functions; it need not depart from our traditional policy of leav- 
ing each state to manage its common-school system in its own way; but it must 
hold an attitude of watchful interest towards this as one of the great objects of 
its concern; it must extend aid to the common schools, so far as that can be 
done without unequal discriminations, or the too heavy increase of taxation ; 
it must place the national scientific schools upon such a footing as will make 
them creditable to the people and the Government of the United States; it 
must see that the territories, as they become organized, are not only encour- 
aged but required to maintain good public schools, and help them to do it; it 
must supplement the present rational, humane and Christian policy of trying 
to lead the Indians into the ways of civilized life, by providing them more 
liberally with educational facilities; it must s^t before itself, in fine, the ideal 
to be attained of a commonwealth in which freedom, prosperity and intelli- 
gence are the universal condition; and since neither freedom nor prosperity 
can long endure without intelligence, it should regard intelligence and citizen 
ship as inseparable. 

A. P. Mabblb, Mass. ; Oben Root, Mo. ; and N. L. C. Stevens, Ga., were 
appointed a Committee on Teachers and Teachers' Places. 

The Committee on Nominations reported the following list of ofiicers for the 
ensuing year. 
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PRESIDENT. 

8. H. White, Illinoifl, 

SBCBBTABY. 

A. p. Mabble, Massachusetts. 

TREASUBEB. 

John Hancock, Ohio. 

VICB-PBB8IDENT8. 

Dr. James McCosh, New Jersey. W. F. Phelps, Minnesota. 

Geo. p. Hats, Pennsylvania. Daniel Reed, Missouri. 

J. W. Dickinson, Massachusetts. E. H. Fairchild, Kentucky. 

J. H. BiNFORD, Virginia. W. R. Crebry, Maryland. 

Miss D. A. Lathrop, Ohio. John Swbtt, California. 

Mrs. M. A. Stonb, Connecticut. N. A. Calkins, New York. 

counsellors. 

B. G. Nobthbop, Ct, > ^^ i,anre ^' ^' J^^lson, South Carolina, 
John Eaton, jb., D. C. j ' G. W. Walkeb, Georgia. 

C. C. Rounds, Maine. J. C. Gibes, Florida. 

J. H. Fbench, Vermont Miss Isabel Babcock, MississippL 
Allen A. Bennett, New Hampshire. W. G. Bbown, Louisiana. 

Joseph White, Massachusetts. T. J. Mulvany, Arkansas. 

J. C. Gbbbnough, Rhode Island. Shackelfobd, Kentucky. 

H. E. Sawybb, Connecticut W. D. Henkle, Ohio. 

G. L. Fabnham, New York. A. C. Shobtbidge, Indiana. 

H. B. Pibbcb, New Jersey. E. C. Hewett, Illinois. 

G. P. Beabd, Pennsylvania. Miss Rectina Woodfobd, Michigan. 

M. A. Newell, Maryland. E. A. Chablton, Wisconsin. 

J. Obmond Wilson, D. C. A. Abmstbong, Iowa. 

E. S. JoYNBS, Virginia. 0. Root, jb., Missouri. 

Alex. McIveb, North Carolina. P. G. Williams, Kansas. 
A. P. Benton, Nehraska. 

The report was received and^flacers^^elected. 

A resolution was adopted expressing thanks to the Secretary for his earnest 
and efficient services so long and so faithfully rendered. 

Adjourned. 
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THIRD DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 
THURSDAY MORNINQ. — AUGUST Stli. 

The Association was called to order by the President. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. J. K. Van Bokkelbn, of New York. 

J. B. Thompson, of New York, moved the appointment of a Committee on 
Necrology. Carried. J. B. Thompson, E. T. Tappan, Ohio, and N. Bateman, 
Illinois, were appointed such committee. 

On motion of E. T. Tappan, Ohio, it was unanimously voted to amend sec- 
tion first of the fifth article of the Constitution of the Association so that it 
shall read as follows: 

''The annual meeting of the Association shall be held at such time and place 
as shall be determined by the Board of Directors." 

' Letters expressive of regret at their inability to be present were announced 
from T. ToMiTA, Vice-Consul of Japan; Superintendents H. B. Willson, Min- 
nesota, and S. Fallows, Wisconsin; J. W. Ho yt, Wisconsin; J. H. Fair- 
child, Ohio; F, A. P. Barnard, New York; E. H. Buckham, Vermont; A. 
Jackson, Connecticut; A. D. White, New York; R. Edwards, Illinois; W. 
F. Phelps, Minnesota; E. Danporth, New York; and J. D. Runkle, Massa- 
chusetts. 

DISCUSSION OF PROF. ATHERTON'S PAPER. 

Dr. McCosh. He (Prof. Atherton) says there are 2,604 pupils in agricul- 
tural colleges. How many of the pupils at Cornell and how many at Sheffield 
are included? He said he passed over Missouri. I want to know how many 
pupils go out of Missouri. 

T?ie President. We will give Prof. Athbrton time hereafter. 

John Hancock, of Ohio. Whatever a logical system may require, the fact is, 
our government is founded on the principle of fostering education by the state. 
I am not afraid of my state government. I help make it 

Primitive people may live with little education. We need more young men 
in college — more high schools to prepare them. If necessary, have a govern- 
ment university. I would have every citizen self-reliant, but think that quest- 
ion is not touched. I present the following resolution: 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Association, the proceeds of the sales of 
public lands should be hereafter set apart by Congress, under such conditions 
as it may deem wise, as a perpetual fund for the support of public education in 
the states and territories. 

Prof. W. P. Atkinson, Boston. I rise to second the resolution. The question 
here is not as to principle, but as to details and methods. The idea of a cen- 
tralized control of education by a government bureaucracy, like that of the des- 
potisms of the Old World, is indeed thoroughly unrepublican: that it can ever be 
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introduced into this country is one of the most chimerical of notions. I heart- 
ily agree with a gentleman who just preceded me that all schools should be 
brought as near as possible to the people, that the control of education should 
be local, not central. But that President Eliot should broach the opinion that 
therefore the function of government is simply to promote elementary education, 
that for a higher institution of learning to touch government money is to touch 
pitch and therewith be defiled, seems to me very astonishing. What is the gov- 
ernment domain but the property of the people, and what higher use can the peo- 
ple put it to than to promote the higher as well as the lower education of aU the 
people? We have in this country no aristocracy of education — not one educa- 
tion, as in the old country, for the " masses," and another and higher one for the 
privileged minority. The republican principle is the best education for all — 
the best and highest education for the "masses." That is the only principle 
on which republican institutions can be founded. 

The only question is as to the means and methods by which the general gov- 
ernment should promote the higher education. Shall it build machinery of its 
own which would be superfluous and sure to be mismanaged, — because it is 
no part of the proper functions of government to go into the business of teach- 
ing; or shall it foster and supplement and improve the machinery already 
existing? To my mind, the government seems to have done exactly what it 
ought to have done. It appropriated a part of the government domain for the 
purpose of improving the higher education of the people in the direction in 
which it was most needed at the present time — the scientific direction, — and 
then it left to the states — to local self-government — the administration of it; 
in other words, it put it into the hands of the people. Grant that mistakes were 
made by some states, as I think they were — grant that the term "agricultural 
college" is an unfortunate misnomer, as I think it is — I do not know what 
effect the carefully-prepared paper of Prof. Atherton has had on other mem- 
bers, it has given me a new idea of the value and usefulness of that grant in 
establishing scientific education where it would have waited long before it had 
an existence in many regions, in promoting and assisting it where it was 
already established. It came most opportunely to the institution to which I 
belong. Students were crowding upon us, and it helped us to provide for them 
when we should otherwise have had to reject them. I am sure we made hon- 
est and good use of it. We could make as good use of more, and we shall 
never feel our hands soiled by it. I am sure President Eliot's college would 
make good use of it, and I doubt very much whether he would find it very 
defiling. Far better, doubtless, have it go to such institutions as Harvard Col- 
lege than go to build up some feeble and useless rival, always starving and 
always begging. But I admit, Mr. President, that that is far different from 
saying that it is no part of the function of the general government to promote 
in every way possible the higher as well as the lower education of the people. 
To me there seems no higher or more strictly appropriate function for a repub- 
lican government like ours, and I therefore most heartily second the resolution 
just offered. 

E. B, YoumanSf Elmira, asked that Bbown, of Louisiana, and Gibbs, of Flor^ 
Ida, be called to speak. 
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The President, Mr. Gibbs is to speak hereafter. 

Brown, of Louisiana. The North and West are so much ahead of the South in 
education that I felt we ought to listen, not speak. Every body here is reach- 
ing after something better for the schools of the country. I shall go home to 
the drudgery of my work encouraged. Louisiana is a fair sample of the South. 
Before the war she had no education to compare with the North. The best 
southern people sent children north to be educated. The war made the South 
poor and introduced this new element of which I am a representative. [Laugh- 
ter and cheers.] This new element comes in for a share in free schools. The 
civil-rights bill in the reconstructed Constitution has been a bone of contention. 
Southern people would not have colored children in schools. Educated'south- 
em people hold back because of the civil-rights bill. Education was intrusted 
to the republican party; so it has got into politics. We can never get ahead till 
we get schools emancipated from politics. 

My predecessor, Mr. Conway, did much pioneer work; got a first-rate edu- 
cational bill passed. He had trouble to get it. They were giving us Maine 
laws and Massachusetts laws in Louisiana. Good laws— too good for Louisi- 
ana then. One or two of us, a little more southern, got some Louisiana in it, 
and we are some where between Maine and Massachusetts and Louisiana now. 
[Laughter.] 

We have a state superintendent and division superintendents. The City of 
New Orleans is one division. The state board elects a city board of fourteen 
directors from representative districts. For parishes the state board elects a 
board of school-directors containing not less than five members. Teachers are 
chosen by the respective boards. This year the city board qualifies twenty 
teachers of first grade, twenty of second, twenty of third. The list is kept and 
vacancies filled from it Thus we try to keep favoritism out. No one can get 
on the list till she go through the prescribed examination. 

President Northrop asked Mr. Brown to defer the remainder of his speech 
and let the Association hear more again, as the time is short for the discussion. 

Prof. AtherUm was invited to dose the discussion. 

Dr. McCosH asks how the table which credits 2,604 students to "agricultural 
colleges" is made up. The Commissioner of Agriculture at Washington sent 
me the tables in advance-sheets of a report not yet published. In this table is a 
list of students in "agricultural and mechanical colleges," and a second list of 
students in schools associated with them. The latter are not included in the 
2,604. This I have verified in the case of two schools, Arkansas University 
and Brown University, and so have trusted the accuracy of the tables, without 
going through the whole. As I have not my tables with me, I can not say 
positively that the classification is or is not made in case of any one institution; 
but since the Department at Washington made up the tables for the very pur^ 
pose of showing the number of students in these departments, and since I have 
found the tables correct in the instances that I have noticed, it is fair to sup- 
pose that Cornell University is treated like all the rest. 

Of Missouri University I spoke only of the financial statement I was then 
making with respect to the number of thousands of dollars given it by the state 
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and by local contributions. I spoke of Brown University and of the University 
of Missouri and Cornell University with respect solely to this point. In the 
same connection, I stated that thirteen of these institutions had received nearly 
three millions of dollars from private sources in addition to the grant of 
Congress. 

I omitted to say last night that agricultural colleges educate young men who 
otherwise would not have an education. In the Illinois University some stu- 
dents, as I have had occasion to know, actually earn their way by labor out- 
side of study-hours. 

Dr. McCosh. The answer given is far from satisfactory. He referred us to 
the Commissioner of Agriculture and said that he had not the statistics before 
him. Therefore, I think the statistics given are of no value. I wanted to 
know what number is put in from Cornell — whether the whole number of stu- 
dents at Cornell is included among this 2,604. Cornell students do not go 
there for agriculture. The whole of that flourishing school should not be put 
in among the 2,604. We found by catechizing ^hat Missouri, after receiving all 
this money, graduated two students in its agricultural university. Sheffield in 
72 did not graduate one agricultural student. I am not aware that students 
go from these schools to teach agricultural employments. I hope the motion 
before the house may be passed. In larger states than Missouri I believe there 
is nothing that would benefit these colleges so much as to give them a few 
pupils! 

Dr. Rays, Pa. Mr. Chairman: I rise to make a motion which is in the 
nature of a question of privilege. It has been our rule to allow the person who 
read a paper to close the discussion on it. That rule was violated this morning, 
for the first time, in the case of Professor Atherton, of New Brunswick, and I 
move that the Secretary, in making up his report, be directed to place Professor 
Atherton's remarks last, with such incidental reply as he may wish to make 
to what was said after his proper closing speech. 

PresiderU Northrop. The Secretary will so record, without a formal vote. 

Prof. AtkerUya. In reply to what Dr. McCosh has just said, I wish merely 
to call the attention of the Association to the fact that his attempt to throw 
discredit on this one item of my statistics is not supported by a single fact, and 
is, indeed, wholly unfounded. As I have already shown, to the satisfaction of 
all candid persons, I think, there is every reason for supposing that my list of 
2,604 students includes only those in the '^ agricultural and mechanical depart- 
ments" of Cornell, and that there is absolutely no reason for supposing the 
contrary; but I do not make the assertion positively, simply because I have 
not the tables at hand. And as to what is said, again, about "agricultural" 
students or graduates, that is merely a repetition of the fallacy which has 
already been exposed by reference to the words of the Act of 1862. 

ADDENDUM. 

As a contribution to the same discussion, the New- York Tribune of August 
22d publishes the following letter from Prof. Atherton, which, it will be 
noticed, was written the day after the close of the Convention at Elmira: — 
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USEFULNESS OF THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 

Prof. Atherton's Reply to the attacks upon them — Twenty-dx hundred students in 

twenty-four instUutums, 
To the Editor of the Tribune. 

Sir: — In the paper read before the National Educational Association, at 
Elmira, on the evening of the 6th instant, on the snbject of the " Relation of 
the General Government to Education," I had occasion to show that the insti- 
tutions founded on the basis of the Congressional land-grant of 1862, and the 
commonly, though erroneously, called "Agricultural Colleges," were doing an 
amount of work for popular education which was not only far greater than the 
public in general supposed, but greater than could reasonably have been 
expected of institutions which have been in existence in many cases only a 
few months, and, on the average, less than five years. For one item, I stated 
that twenty-four of these institutions contained last year 2,604 students. A 
distinguished gentleman present inquired how this large number was made 
up, and whether or not it included all students in the institutions with which 
in some cases the so-called agricultural colleges were associated, specifying par- 
ticularly Cornell University and Sheffield Scientific School. I had great pleas- 
ure in replying that the figures had been taken from advance sheets of the 
forthcoming report of the United States Department of Agriculture, kindly 
furnished me by the Commissioner, in which the students were classified as, 
first, " Number of students in the Agricultural and Mechanical College for the 
collegiate year " ; and, second, " Number of students in the University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College for thecollegiate year"; but that, without 
referring to my documents, I could not reply in detail respecting any one institu- 
tion. I had no doubt, however, since the Department at Washington had 
made up its tables on the basis of this division of students into two classes — 
agricultural and mechanical students forming a class of themselves — that Cor- 
nell University and all others were put upon the same footing, and their 
students classified in the same way. The gentleman who had propounded 
the inquiry replied that this was "unsatisfactory," which I have no doubt 
was true. 

Since reaching home, and getting access to my papers, I have taken pains to 
verify this point, and find the case to be as I had supposed. Cornell Uni- 
versity, for instance, is set down as having 207 students in the Agricultural 
and Mechanical Colleges, and 525 in these colleges and the university, or, as it 
might be stated, 207 students in the agricultural and mechanical departments, 
and 318 in the other departments. In case of the Sheffield Scientific School, 
157 are given as belonging to the agricultural and mechanical departments, and 
809 as belonging to these and the whole university. This, of itself, does not 
indicate whether the number 157 includes all the students in the Sheffield 
school or Hot But I find that the catalogue of Yale College for 1871-72 gives 
174 as the number belonging to the Scientific School, 27 of whom are " special " 
or " graduate " students. It seems probable, therefore, that the 157 mentioned 
are intended to include all except these 27. The number 157 is a clerical or 
typographical error, obviously, for 147. How many of these should be reckoned 
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as receiving the benefit of the Congressional land-grant it may be difficolt to 
say. Certainly not all of them. But any dednction that needs to be made on 
this accoont is much more than made up from other sources. The Illinois 
Industrial University, for example, is set down as having 194 students in the 
"Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges," or departments, and 381 all told. 
But here, in estimating the number of students who are receiving an education 
by the aid of the Congressional grant (and that is the real question in each 
case), we should include the entire number 381, for the reason that all the 
funds of this institution have been accumulated on the basis of that grant, and 
directly in consequence of it The same is true in several other instances. 

It is a distinct fallacy, too, not to put it too strongly, to convey the implica- 
tion that the usefulness of these institutions is to be tested by the question 
how many of their students are studying "agriculture," or how many "farm- 
ers" they have turned out The true test is indicated by the terms of the act 
Congress of 1862, which terms are generally repeated in the state laws relating 
to these institutions. In establishing these institutions. Congress declared its 
defflgn to be to provide a " liberal and practical education for the industrial 
classes, in their several pursuits and professions in life"; and to this end the 
institutions were to teach, not necessarily manual farming, but "subjects 
related to agriculture and the mechanic arts." It is the more important to 
note this, because the fallacy mentioned is partly suggested by the misleading 
name "Agricultural College," and lies at the bottom of the popular misappre- 
hension as to what any institution of learning aims to do, or can do. The 
enemies of the colleges perfectly understand this, and are therefore likely to 
repeat the fallacy until the good sense of the public makes them ashamed to 
do so. G. W. Athbrton. 

BUTOSBS COLLXOS, Kow Bmiiswick, K.J., August 0th, 18Z8. 

Hon. J. C. GiBBS, of Florida, was then introduced, who read the following 
paper on 

EDUCATION IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

The future of the American nation is a subject of profound interest to con- 
siderate men. The present life of this nation is so interwoven with the future 
destiny of the entire human race, that there is no form of government or soci- 
ety on the broad face of this earth that may not and will not be afifected for 
good or evil, in the most positive sense, by the history and acts of the peo- 
ple of these United States. The distinct mission of the people of these United 
States is to give to the world a system of government in which is shown the 
largest possible personal liberty for individual development compatible with 
national safety. The mission of this nation is as distinct and emphatic as that 
of Israel of old. With the birth of every nation destined to live, to endure, is 
a grand cardinal idea, a living thought, breathing in the full sunlight of the 
fervent hearts and vivid imaginations of a chosen few, who are lifted by a 
divine afi^tus beyond the ken of mortal vision, and are prepared to do or die 
in the advocacy of the idea, the grand thought, that glimmers and glows in 
their consciousness like a precious jewel in the burning sun. This idea — this 
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liying thought— marks every stage of the nation's life, from its incipient steps 
down to its last stage of decadence. The Jewish government was a theocracy; 
its mission, to teach the world that God, Jkhovah, is Sovereign King, Lord, 
Emperor, of all the earth ; and from the day that Israel crossed the Red Sea 
down to the present moment, prosperity or adversity has heen their lot, as 
they adhered to or departed from the grand idea that underlies their mission, 
and is the very comer-stone of their existence, to-day. So with these United 
States: our mission is to make room for liberty, make room for the develop- 
ment of the individual; and nothing hut contention and bloodshed can and 
will mark every national departure from the national oath thrown to the world 
with our national symbol, in 1776, in which we declared certain truths self-evi- 
dent in relation to individual development The entire world understands 
that here, in these United States, the largest personal liberty may be enjoyed; 
we have for a hundred years been inviting to come to us, from all parts of the 
earth, those who are sighing and longing to develop every faculty that God 
and Nature has implanted in their being. 

Are not the duties of American citizenship high and responsible? The 
nation's sacred honor is pledged to make room for the struggling millions of 
the earth, and with an abiding faith in the strength of republican ideas and 
institutions, we say. Come to us and we will do you good, for the Lord hath 
given to us a goodly inheritance. We are here to-day as builders, reconstruct- 
oTS, to examine carefully one of the great foundation-stones of the temple of 
our liberties — national intelligence! We are here to learn what the opportu- 
nity, what the means, by which the entire nation may learn and correctly 
apply the principles and doctrines of 1776. There is undoubtedly a vast press- 
ure upon this comer-stone. National Intelligence, but we report that it is in 
fair condition and very nearly level! It will bear an almost unlimited pressure 
for the next fifty years. Some time ago it slipped from its resting-place upon 
Virtue, and caused much unpleasantness; but the people raised it with the 
strong lever of Justice, and then blocked it with the Reconstruction Acts of 
Congress, and it is able to-day to bear the strain of 25,000 more school-houses 
in the late rebellious states of our Union, because there are 3,000,000 in a 
strictly illiterate condition, and the public mind is largely conscious, by the 
experience of the last ten years, what may result from ignorance and arrogance 
in a country professedly free. We are here to-day to ascertain what has 
already been done, and what is now in progress, and what we may reasonably 
expect in relation to the future. Justice and equity demand that the magni- 
tude of the educational wants of the Southern States, and its intrinsic import- 
ance to the whole country, be laid before the public mind, from time to time, 
that men every where may understand that the education of the mass is indis- 
soluble from a healthy condition of free government. 

The exact measure of an American citizen is his usefulness to his country, 
his God, the world. Other nations may have a different standard of measure, 
but here on Columbia's soil, the birth-place of Washington, Hancock, Jef- 
FEBSON, and Lincoln, usefulness will be the recognized standard measure 
of a man. 

We are here to-day from the distant State of Florida to say what we are 
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doing to train up men and women, irrespective of race or color, who shall add 
lustre to the glory of our common country by those sterling virtues of manhood 
and womanhood that constitute true greatness, whether they he found in the 
palace or hovel. 

It might have been inferred in 1867 and 1868, without violent supposition, 
that Florida would have been one of the Southern States in which reconstruc- 
tion would be most difficult, because more than three-fourths of her existence 
as state and territory had been blasted by a long and continuous Indian war, 
and before she could recover from the barbarizing effects of savage warfare she 
was cast into the seething, boiling caldron of secession, only to be withdrawn by 
the strong hand of Federal power, suffering and distracted in all her interests. 
But the sound sense of a majority of the people of Florida, colored and white, 
saved this state from many of those terrible political blunders that constitute 
crime in the highest sense when the life and precious interests of a state or 
nation are swinging over a vortex of ruin and misery. Georgia, Texas, Louisi- 
ana, and others, furnish much food for thought in this direction for reflecting 
minds. 

There was, prior to the war, in this state and other states of the South a sys- 
tem of education that was called public, but it failed in all the essential fea- 
tures of a public-school system. Slavery had much to do with its failure. It 
has been said to me, by parties who had opportunities of knowing the exact 
truth, that these institutions were regarded as pauper institutions, and the 
wealthy would not send their children, and withheld largely moral and mate- 
rial support. As society was constituted in the days of slavery, the rich white 
man had very little interest in the poor white man, and fierce animosities 
existed by reason of the sharply-drawn lines of class distinctions that are not 
explained by saying lines of demarcation always exist between wealth and 
poverty. Slavery divided the whites into two classes, and kept them apart^ 
inculcating the idea that they had no interest in common. I have heard them 
give expression to their estimate of the class to which the supposed offender 
might belong, after an interchange of incivilities, in language somewhat defi- 
cient in beauty, but not in force. During moments of unpleasant excitement, 
the words "'ristocrat" and "cracker" take on additions hardly fit for polite 
ears, and then fiash out and fly around like blue lightning. The brutal influ- 
ence of slavery was in many respects barely secondary in its effects upon the 
poor whites to that of the slave. In many parts of the South it is regarded 
as an insult to say " You are a poor white man." The freedmen give birth to 
the same thought in two sententious words: "Poor buckra!" expressive to 
their minds of dirty personal habits, shiftlessness, laziness, want of energy and 
force, stolid ignorance, dishonesty, and, worse than all to the southern mind, 
moral and physical cowardice. It expressed even more than this — jibe, jeer, 
pity, contempt; and even the slave standing in the midst of his shackles 
would say. Here am I— poor, wretched, ignorant, disheartened, outraged in all 
that is dear to man by legalized enactments, with no hope between this and 
the grave — superior to you, a white man, bom free, but without hope, without 
aspiration. Have not the poorer class of the whites strong reason to be staunch' 
Union men, and stand by the old flag unflinchingly? The horrors and tyran- 
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nies of ku-klux organizations will be impossible when the poorer dass have 
access to the common schools. 

The Ninth U.S. Census shows the following condition of literacy and illiter- 
acy in eleven states, in round numbers: 



School Can not 
Attendance Read. 

Virginia 153,000 439,000 

Georgia 77,000 418,000 

Alabama 77,000 369,000 



School Can not 

Attendance Read. 

Mississippi 39,000 291,000 

North Carolina 65,000 339,000 

South Carolina 41,000 265,000 



Arkansas 62,000 111,000 Texas 65,000 189,000 

Louisiana 51,000 257,000 Florida 18,000 71,000 

Maryland 105,000 114,000 | "TSS^OOO 2';863;;000 

This is truly suggestive, and the inquiry is pertinent: Have we not a mis- 
sionary field at our very doors? 

The resources of Florida for educational purposes may be stated as follows: 
85,714 acres of land granted by Congress for the support of two seminaries, one 
east and the other west of the Suwannee river. These lands were selected and 
appraised by the agents of the state, and approved by the Department at 
Washington. 

Also, the 16th sections granted by Congress to the state for general educational 
purposes, amounting to 704,692 acres. Of the seminary-lands 46,000 acres have 
been sold, leaving unsold 39,000 acres. Of the school-lands 110,000 acres have 
been sold, leaving a balance of near 594,000. 

Section 4, Article 8, of the Constitution of 1868, declares that the interest of 
the common-school fund shall be applied exclusively to support a uniform 
system of common schools. 

The proceeds of all lands that have been, or may hereafter be, granted by 
the United States for educational purposes. 

Appropriations by the state. 

The proceeds of all lands or other property that may accrue to the state by 
escheat or forfeiture. 

Donations by individuals for educational purposes. 

The proceeds of all property granted to the state where the purpose of such 
grant is not specified. 

All fines collected under the penal laws of the state. 

Such portions of the per-capita tax as may be prescribed by law for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Twenty-five per cent, of the sale of public lands which are now, or may 
be hereirfter, owned by the state. 

A special tax of not less than one mill on the dollar of the assessed value of 
all property in the state — assessed $32,000,000. 

In addition, each county is required to raise by annual tax for the support of 
common schools a sum not less than one-half the amount apportioned to such 
county from the income of the common-school fund. 

The cash expenditure for the year ending September 30, 1872, is as follows^ 

The interest on the common-school fund apportioned among the several 
counties amounted to $15,784.53. The warrants sold for about 60 cents, which 
realized $9,470.80. From the defective character of the returns, it is not 
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possible to state with precision what amount the several oountieiB received 
from the one-mill constitutional tax. The amount may be estimated at 

about $76,000.00 

Peabody Fund 7,360.00 

Private contributions 10,000.00 

Interest on school fund 9,470.80 

$101,820,80 

This, divided among all the children in the state, is at the rate of $1.64 per 
child. 

The school fund proper is. $231,786.66 

The seminary fund 82,817.37 

Fifty thousand dollars appropriated by the legislature for schools in 1868 is 
not added in this account, as some imformality existed at the time of its pass- 
age, and it remains unpaid. The legislature at its next session will be 
requested to make a final disposition of the above $60,000. 

The population of Florida, in round numbers, is 200,000. There are 62,870 
children between the limits of school age, 4 and 21. Of this number 18,000 are 
in school, on an average, four months in the year. There are 400 schools, with 
an average of 46 pupils. The census of 1860 — ante helium — shows that Florida 
had in her schools 4,486 pupils, at an expense of $76,412; and this stands in 
strong contrast with the fact that to-day Florida has 18,000 pupils in school, at 
an expense of $101,820.80; fully four times as many pupils, at an increase of 
only 33 per cent over expense of 1860. There are 71,000 persons in Florida 
who can neither read nor write, and out of this number about 19,000 are white 
and 62,000 colored. 

There are many reasons for believing that this dense clbud of ignorance is 
rapidly dissolving. The desire on the part of the colored people to obtain 
a knowledge of letters is truly astonishing; and this desire is sustained by per- 
sistent effort If I were to say half that can be truthfully said on this point, I 
would subject myself to the charge of extravagance and exaggeration by many 
persons. I know of some marked instances of individual progress, such as 
would put to blush some that can boast of an educated ancestry for three gen- 
erations past But the point that is particularly worthy of note is the wide- 
spread general desire on the part of the colored people to learn. The only 
solution I can give of this state or condition of mind among the colored people 
is, that God has suddenly waked up this entire people to a consciousness of 
duties and responsibilities that neither themselves nor others had the least 
thought or expectation of a few years since. The illiteracy of the South 
appeals strongly to every Christian heart and mind throughout our broad land. 

A good bishop, during the reign of Mart, was imprisoned in the Tower of 
London for his earnest advocacy of religious freedom, and day after day his 
parishioners came and bowed upon the pavement outside the prison-wall, far 
below the window of his prison-cell, sd that neither party could see each other 
from their respective positions, waiting the benediction of this good man. At 
Stated hours during the day, high up the rugged wall, from the iron-bound 
window of his prison-cell, could be seen, by the weeping crowd below, only the 
two extended arms of the good bishop between the iron bars of his prison- 
window, pronouncing benedictions upon his troubled flock in the name of the 
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Most Holy Trinity. How strong the appeal of those two outstretched arms 
from that prison-window in favor of religious toleration! How often have men 
in all parts of the civilized world, for more than a hundred years, asserted the 
justice of that appeal for religious toleration hy those two outstretched arms 
from that prison-window! But how much more powerful the appeal that is 
made to you to-day, by the outstretched hands and sighing hearts of the 70,000 
of your own countrymen in the State of Florida, to be delivered from the prison- 
house of ignorance, poverty, suffering, crime! I stand here, to-day, appealing 
to you in behalf of those 70,000 persons, white and colored, who, through no fault 
of their own, are firmly bound by the shackles of ignorance and poverty to-day; 
by reason of your fault and my fault, when we said, What has the North to do 
with slavery? and lent the use of our ships and money to carry on the African 
slave-trade, and by national compact agreed to rob Africa for twenty years, and 
called it a lawful business. Our sin has found us out! God smote us, and 
to-day, in memory of the loved dead on both sides of the contest, with stream- 
ing eyes and quivering hearts, let us bless the hand that smote us, and teach 
our children, to the latest generation, the grand and greatest lesson of the war, 
viz : The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man! 

The colored Methodists and Baptists have taken preliminary steps to 
establish two institutions of learning for the training of religious teachers. 
And as we remember the humble beginnings of some of our most distinguished 
institutions of learning here in the North, we thank God and take courage, 
knowing that the good work will be carried on after we have quit this mortal life 
by men with more able minds and larger means, but no more earnest and sincere 
than we are to-day. " What! " says the carping critic, " are you laying the found- 
ation for colleges and universities for a people not yet ten years out of abject 
chattel slavery and in the midst of poverty? Give them the common school in 
perfection, and when you have done that it will be time enough to think about 
universities and colleges." One moment, Solomon, only one moment, if you 
please. How are we to have good common schools in Florida without these 
higher institutions of learning? We are sending daily to the North, West and 
East for competent teachers, and the supply is not equal to the demand. Our 
great want is competent teachers, and we are compelled in many instances 
to use material that under more favorable circumstances would be rejected 
at sight. 

On the 20th day of March, 1872, in accordance with the law establishing the 
Florida Agricultural College, approved February 17, 1872, Hon. Charles 
Bbegher was chosen President, and Hon. W. D. Bloxham Vice-President, 
and a Board of Trustees organized. Within the past thfee months the agricul- 
tural scrip given to Florida by Congress has been sold for 90 cents, and we have 
in hand $81,000 to commence this new enterprise. This State Agricultural 
College will possess advantages in relation to all tropical and semi-tropical pro- 
ductions possessed by no other college in the United States. The flora and 
fauna of the tropics will be its great specialty. Our arboretum will of necessity 
challenge the attention of the Bureau at Washington, and be made by judi- 
cious foresight and action a blessing to the entire country. South Florida is 
below the frost-line, and offers in this direction large inducements for the loca- 
7 
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tion of this college. Those rare and precious tropical and semi-tropical plants 
that stimulate the wonder and admiration of the botanist in higher latitudes so 
intensely, here riot in rich profusion in the open air. In relation to health, and 
particularly pulmonary complaints, Florida is unsurpassed by any state in the 
Union. It is a fact worthy of note that more than 50,000 persons visited Florida 
last winter seeking the benefit of the genial, balmy influence of the climate, 
and to escape the rigors of the cold in the North. The census of 18(>0 shows 
that the deaths from consumption in the diflerent states of the Union were as 
follows, during the year ending May 31, 1860: In Massachusetts, 1 in 254; in 
Maine, 1 in 289; in Vermont, 1 in 404; in New York, 1 in 473; in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1 in 580; in Ohio, 1 in 679; in California, 1 in 727; in Virginia, 1 in 757; 
in Indiana, 1 in 792; in Illinois, 1 in 878; in Florida, 1 in 1,447. Not one 
native Floridian in 3,000 dies with consumption. Nine-tenths of the deaths 
that occur in Florida from consumption are persons who have delayed their 
coming into the state until they were in the last stage of the disease. 

There are some 15,000,000 acres of land belonging to the United States, and 
10,000,000 acres of state land, all subject to homestead entry at from 75 cents to 
$2.50 per acre, in quantities not exceeding 160 acres. Twenty dollars will, 
under the homestead law, secure 160 acres of land, and much of it is among the 
most fertile lands in the South. Nearly 7,000 homestead entries have been 
made since the close of the late war. Florida, from its geographical position 
and a coast line of 1,000 miles, and an extent of territory 12,268 square miles 
greater than the State of New York — whose area is 47,000 square miles, 
while Florida has 59,268 square miles — must become wealthy and powerful 
among the states of the Union, because it is the gate-way of commerce between 
North and South America, and the West Indies. 

The present financial condition of Florida is not what the friends of order 
and progress desire, but it is by no means what it has been represented, either 
through carelessness or political animosities. It is a fact worthy of note that 
the joint committee appointed by Congress, under the resolution passed in 
March or April, 1871, to inquire into the condition of the late rebellious states, 
reports the state as having increased its debt $13,000,000 in four years of car- 
pet-bag rule, and its entire debt at $15,000,000, and the credit of the state ruined 
beyond redemption. The fact is established beyond the shade of a doubt, by 
the last United States Census, that the debt of Florida is a little over $2,000,- 
000; $9,000,000 less than the Congressional Committee report of increase in 
four years. The census shows that Florida ranks as the 35th state in respect 
to total indebtedness, and that Delaware and West Virginia alone have less 
than Florida. Floridaj^nks the 33d in regard to population, Nebraska and 
Delaware ranking 34th and 35th respectively. The census shows that the tax 
on the assessed value of the property of Florida is $65.00 on every $1,000. The 
total assessed valuation of the entire property of the state is $32,480,843; total 
indebtedness, $2,185,838; population, 187,748. Our liabilities, according to the 
population, amount to $2.60 per head. 

If CiCEBO were living in our day, he would probably burst forth with his 
indignant but sorrowful protest: "O, the times! O, the customs! " while we 
in good round Saxon exclaim, "Lord, how this world is given to lying! " 
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Concerning the moral honesty and intelligence of those states which have 
attempted to blot out the system of free schools within the past three years, by 
solemn acts of their legislatures, I will say nothing; for such acts stamp the 
intelligence of those several legislatures to be about equal to a Florida gopher 
or mud-turtle, which lives in darkness the greater portion of its existence. 
There are some acts that indicate wickedness and stupidity to such an extent 
that, for the credit of our common humanity, we remain silent. Happily, no 
such acts disgrace the statutes and laws of Florida. 

During the last four years we have had some local disturbances, but as a gen- 
eral statement we have had an impartial administration of law, and the civil 
power of the government in this state is more cheerfully obeyed than in any 
other south. It is my deliberate opinion that the people of Florida have but 
little to complain of, in view of attending circumstances since the war, and 
whenever a reasonable complaint has been made by any class to the federal or 
state governments, there has been a large disposition to give justice and show 
fair play between man and man. During the last presidential contest, repub- 
licans and conservatives, white and colored, traveled the entire state, each show- 
ing up the misdeeds of the other in terse language, oft times more forcible 
than beautiful, and yet not a single conflict ensued. 

Notwithstanding the prolonged cry that has from time to time been made 
about carpet-bag governments in the South, the governor, two-thirds of the 
supreme court, and four-fifths of the other judicial and executive officers, were 
native citizens of Florida, or citizens before the war, and the legislature has been 
very equally divided between republicans and democrats, with a large prepon- 
derance of native citizens. 

Florida has 23 newspapers, and issues annually about 700,000 copies; 420 
church organizations, and 390 church buildings — many of them very rude. 
The different counties supported 147 paupers, at a cost of $10,000. The same 
year (1870) the convictions for crime were 336. The general conduct of the 
colored people of the South since the war has been admirable. The entire out- 
door manual labor of the South is done by the freedmen. I do not think that 
more than 10 bales of cotton out of every 5,000 bales are the result of white 
manual labor. Texas has a larger white working element in the field than any 
other southern state, chiefly Germans. 

Perhaps the best measure by which to estimate the thrift, prudence, pluck, 
forecast, endurance and self-control of the newly-enfranchised citizen is in the 
returns of the National Freedmen's Savings Bank. The Act of Congress incor- 
X>orating this bank was approved March 3, 1865, and this approval is said to have 
been among the last official acts of that hero, martyr, saint, Abraham Lincoln. 
The total amount of deposits received, from the organization of the company to 
October 1, 1871, six years from the opening of the first branch bank, is $25,977,- 
435.48; total drafts during the same period are $22,850,926.47, and amount on 
deposit last March, $4,203,784.74. For the purpose of an approximate idea of 
what was the proportion of white and colored depositors, I addressed a note to 
one of the cashiers of a branch bank that received on deposit, for the month of 
January, 1873, $12,154.54. He replied, we have 1,000 depositors, and about 
one-fifth are white. The largest amount deposited in any one year is that end- 
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ing May, 1873, $90,000. The largest amount on deposit at any one time was $45,- 
000. This bank is in Leon county, and the population is 15,000. I regard the 
National Freedmen's Savings Bank as a great educational institution, doing its 
work silently but surely, exerting a strong conservative influence wherever 
these branch banks are successful. The history of the Freedmen*s Bank is a 
pledge given by the newly-enfranchised citizen to the friends of liberty, law 
and progress, the wide world over. Here is a crushing answer to all the malig- 
nant abuse of shallow-pates for the last fifty years. Nine years ago these peo- 
ple did not own so much as the hair on their heads; indeed, a great many of 
them were in the condition of " Old Uncle Nbd." To-day, by their actual toil, 
they have saved and placed on deposit this amount of money. If $4,000,000 
have been saved by the freedmen in seven years, what may we not reasonably 
expect in twenty years — aye, in fifty years? 

If there is a particular class of persons in this country that deserve the ever- 
lasting gratitude of the American people, and a vote of thanks from both 
Houses of Congress, for valuable services to the nation, it is the '* school- 
marms," the teachers of both races in the distant South. Many of them, 
without fee or hope of reward, have given their most noble efibrts to bring 
peace and good-will to the South by means of the common school. Many have 
endured bitter persecutions of scorn, bitterness, slander, ostracism, scourgings, 
and in some instances life itself has been sacrificed in this work of love — men 
and women who believed in their inmost souls the words of the Divine 
Redeemer: "Inasmuch as ye did it unto these tHe least of my disciples, ye did 
it unto me." " When I was sick, ye came unto me; when I was hungered, ye 
gave me bread; when I was in prison, ye visited me." And here, to-day, in 
the name of the people of Florida, of every class anfl condition, I thank every 
teacher that has crossed Mason and Dixon's line with the high and holy pur- 
pose of bringing peace and good-will to the South. May the blessing of the 
poor, and of him that was ready to perish, rest upon them and theirs to the 
latest geheration. 

The miserable consequences growing out of slavery still rest upon the coun- 
try in many particulars, and at leAst two generations must pass before they are 
obliterated ; still, there is much to encourage faithful persistent effort to enlighten 
the masses in the South, and give permanence to republican ideas and institu- 
tions by means of the school-house. The bitterness growing out of the late 
war is past, and all parties want peace and quiet, that business may resume its 
natural channels. The social condition of the colored people is rapidly 
improving; the blessings of homes and home comforts are increasing. It is a 
fact that intemperance does not exist to any considerable extent among the 
colored people. Many of those things that shock good taste and good morals, 
which a few years ago were so prevalent, have passed away; but they still 
preach and pray, sing and shout, all night long, in defiance of health, sound 
sense, or other considerations supposed to influence a reasonable being. 

The four millions of newly-enfranchised citizens demand, in the name of 
justice and the nation's solemn contract, that our national schools of learning 
be free to all classes of citizens, without distinction of race or color. 

The conduct of the colored troops during the late war at Wagner, Honey 
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Hill, Nashville, Port Hudson, New-Market Hights, Dutch Gap, and many 
other hard-fought battle-fields, does not by any means justify the action of 
many of the students at West Point and Annapolis toward the colored young 
men who have been sent to those institutions upon the plighted faith of the 
nation. Have these young gentlemen forgotten that only a few years since the 
only persons throughout the entire South who ventured to bring food and 
drink to famished Union soldiers, many in the last agonies of death, were the 
colored people, and that a black face was the only sure sign of a staunch friend? 
Does the conduct of the young men at Annapolis give assurance that they 
ever will be as useful, brave and true to the dear old flag as Robert Small, 
commander of the Planter? It is my deliberate opinion that the capacity for 
future usefulness to the army or navy of the young men who, directly or indi- 
rectly, aided in this persecution, is about equal to the capture of an Indian's 
breech-clout, or a squaw's mush-stick in lieu of her petitcoats, and the active use 
of their legs whenever danger may threaten their precious persons. I am for 
putting down rebels with an iron hand, whether they are in the North or the 
South. It is not to be supposed for an instant that these young goslings, with 
a stripe down their leg and a spur on their heel, can defeat the nation's pur- 
pose; but I call the attention of the managers of those institutions to the fact 
that they add neither grace nor glory to their several departments. 

We leave this beautiful city, Elmira, with its wealth, culture, and charming 
hospitalities, in a few hours, with this impression stamped indelibly on our 
mind, viz: That no amoimt of effort expended, no amount of money applied, 
no amount of talent and genius called into exercise, can so surely bring peace, 
good- will and prosperity to the South, as that amount of effort, money, talent, 
expended for the education of the whole people of the South, without refer- 
ence to race, color, or previous condition. And in the spirit of the thought of 
the sainted Lincoln, may we all go forward in the path of duty, with malice 
toward none and charity for all, doing our whole duty as God may give us 
light and opportunity. 

Fairchildy of Berea College, Ky. Southern people are divided into three 
classes: rich, poor whites, colored. The rich had no interest in the education 
pf the masses during the days of slavery; they did not care for education of poor 
whites. One-fourth of the people in Kentucky over ten years of age can not 
read. I include colored people. Counties most destitute of education are most 
destitute of colored people. There are twenty counties in which more than half 
are unable to read. 

Last winter, in a trip through six mountainous counties, I found but one 
good school-house. All others were log houses. Half of them were destitute 
of doors and windows. In the best school-house there were windows, but no 
glass, no sash. The teachers would not be able to secure certificates at the 
North. The scholars have no reading-matter of any kind at home. In many 
regions no newspaper is taken. I promised a Sunday-school library at least to 
any district that would arrange to maintain one. Many applications came. I 
sent the books and received letters of warm thanks. The work has grown 
beyond my ability to meet it. Children learn to read and then have nothing 
to read. Libraries will stimulate them. In one district, where they always 
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welcomed me, I offered money to buy nails, trimmings, mason's work, every 
thing they could not furnish, for a good school-house, if they would do the work 
they could do. They did not do it. I would furnish paint, but they must 
paint it. They have no such houses themselves. Half the people live in 
houses without windows. But interest increases. They have teachers' insti- 
tutes and welcome any friend of education to them. Northern teachers will 
not go there. They need high schools to educate teachers. 

There is difficulty in the relation between the two races. There is no pro- 
vision in the country for the education of colored people. The whites are not 
willing to be taxed for colored people, nor to give them a share of public 
money. The law forbids colored students' going to white schools. What 
ought to be done? Educate separately, or together? There is no want of 
capacity among colored students to keep up with white students. I have for 
twenty years examined the marks of colored and white children in the same 
school. There is no difference. No one can tell which is which. They are sepa- 
rated in schools because of the repugnance of the whites to the colored people as 
equals in society. They do not care how many colored people they have about 
them as servants in their houses and fields. No southern man talks of repug- 
nance there. This is the trouble. Negroes are looked upon as an inferior 
race, and Kentuckians want them to remain servants. They believe this is 
right. In all possible ways they show this spirit. In their cars, a colored 
woman ever so well dressed, intelligent, polite, can not ride in the ladies' car, if 
traveling on her own account. If carrying a white child and seeming a nurse, 
there is no objection. 

The President of the Association recalled the speaker to the subject under 
discussion. 

Fairchild. 1 was about to say, this social difficulty interferes with education. 
There are not school-houses, nor is there money enough for separate schooli^for 
colored people. In my college are white and colored, male and female. There 
is no difficulty. 

Prof, Joynes, of Va. I would correct a statement. We have public schools 
for white and colored, but not mixed schools. 

Hon. H. Seymour^ ex-Governor of the State of New York, was introduced to 
the Association, and spoke as follows: Teaching is an ennobling work. It has 
been given me to study character quite extensively. A man in the presence 
of death pleading for relief from penalty throws aside disguises. The longer I 
live, the better I think of men's hearts and the less of men's foresight and wis- 
dom. In no country has the teacher such fruits as here. Population increases 
a hundred an hour. Here are all forms of civilization to deal with. 

I would speak to this body of a point in the New- York school system. I 
wish that the great conception of its founders were better carried out. We 
hear the idea that common schools are for all, but that only a certain class 
need colleges. For centuries learning was preserved in monasteries. We are 
indebted to them, and it is singular how long the monastic idea lingers. The 
founders of the New- York system thought that not only a good education, but 
the highest education, is the right of every citizen. They established a state 
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university with a board of regents having power not only of conferring degrees, 
but of founding academies or other institutions of learning in any part of the 
state — education seeking out every comer. This has never been properly car- 
ried out. It is better than isolated colleges. Union College taking in the law 
school of Albany, sixteen miles away, is a hopeful sign. Look at this original 
system, I pray you, and do something to elevate the conception of what educa- 
tion may be. Not all should go to college, but all can have a right in it for 
their children. So shall our government be perpetual and an example to the 
world. 

Adjourned. 

EVENINQ SESSION. 

The Association was called to order by the President, who said: 

Our Association is comprehensive in its character and aims. It is not a 
gathering of teachers only, but fitly named a NatioTwH EdtLcational Association, 
embracing the college as well as the school, state and city superintendents, 
county commissioners, authors and educators of the highest grade, as well as 
teachers. We have been glad to welcome to this meeting an unprecedented 
number of college presidents and professors. Through the efforts and influ- 
ence of these gentlemen, may I respectfully but earnestly ask for the still more 
general advocacy of the cause of popular instruction on the part of the repre- 
sentatives of our higher institutions of learning. Our highest institutions still 
suffer from want of thoroughness in the primary schools. The culture of the 
colleges answers to the condition of the schools. They reciprocally influence 
each other. You may elevate the schools by improving the colleges, no more 
surely than you improve the colleges by elevating the schools. I^t our schools 
deteriorate, and the fountains which supply the colleges will dry up. 

Among too many of the people there has been a prejudice against the col- 
lege, which we can not wisely ignore, because, however unfounded, it is harmful 
alike to the school and the college. In our earliest history the school and col- 
lege were in closest sympathy. So should it ever be. The chasm that of late 
has separated the two should be bridged over. It is a hopeful sign that we 
have here had a practical recognition of the fact that the two are essentially 
one. 

The Committee on Resolutions presented the following report, through its 
chairman, H. B. Blake, of N.C. : 

The National Educational Association would recount with gratitude to God 
the very pleasant circumstances in which it has been permitted to hold its 
thirteenth annual meeting in the beautiful City of Elmira. 

The warmth of the invitetion of the people of the city, so early extended, and 
all the subsequent arrangements in keeping with it, the delightful weather, 
the presence of so many representatives from all the departments of education 
and from all sections of the land, and the spirit and harmony of the proceed- 
ings, have conspired to make this one of the pleasantest and, we think, one 
of the most useful of all the meetings of the Association. Therefore, 

Resolvedy That we are encoura^d in the one work of removing ignorance 
from our whole country, and invite a fuller participation, by all the educators 
of the land in the meetings and objects of this Association. 
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Resolvedf That the interests of education, whether in university, a?»c[emy, 
normal school, or common school, are one and inseparable; that all should have 
and show hearty sympathy with all other colaborers in this general work, 
joining heart and hand towards the improvement and greater efficiency of 
schools of every grade, for the benefit of the individual and for the safety of 
the state. 

Resolvedf That, in the opinion of this Association, the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands should oe, hereafter, set apart by Congress, under such con- 
ditions as it may deem wise, as a perpetual fund for the support of public 
education in the states and territories. 

Reaolvedf That it is inexpedient for this Association to constitute permanent 
committees which, without meeting or reporting to the Association, may hold 
over from year to year; that all permanent committees heretofore appointed, 
which have neither met within the past year nor reported to the Association at 
the present meeting, be hereby discharged from the further consideration of 
their respective subjects. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due, and are hereby tendered, to the President 
and other officers of this Association, for the faithful labor by which the success 
of the Association in the year now closed has been secured. 

AUOy to the citizens of Elmira and their representatives, the local committee, 
for the cordiality of their invitation and the generous hospitality which has 
followed and been evident in all the arrangements; 

To the press, for the fullness and accuracy of their reports; 

To the Erie, and Albany & Susquehanna, and other railroads, which have 
reduced their fare to members of the Association; 

To the proprietors of Watkins Glen, and the officers of Elmira College and 
other public mstitutions, for courtesies tendered to the Association. 

H. B. Blakb, 

Daniel Heed, 

J. H. French, [ Committee. 

C. G. Brown, 

H. B. BUCKHAM, 

The resolutions were adopted. 

Charles Hammond, of Massachusetts, Chairman of the Special Committee on 
Chinese and Japanese Indemnity Fund, presented the following report: 

The committee to whom was referred the matter of the Chinese and 
Japanese Indemnity Funds respectfully report the following preamble and 
resolutions: — 

Whereas, the Empires of China and Japan have each paid to the United 
States, as inaemnities, large sums of money m excess of losses actually incurred 
for which damage has been justly claimed ; and 

Whereas, special reasons exist why amicable relations should continue 
between the united States and the ancient Empires of China and Japan; 
therefore, 

Resolved, by the National Educational Association, at their annual meeting 
in 1873, (1) That all funds already paid as indemnities in excess of damages 
should, in justice to China and Japan, be unconditionally refunded by the 
Government of the United States; and also, that all claims for indemnities 
against China and Japan yet unpaid should be relinquished by the United 
States. 
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(2) That the President and Secretary and Counselors of this Association 
be appointed as a committee to express, by a memorial to Congress, the 
views of this body in relation to the Chinese and Japanese Indemmty Funds. 

C. Hammond, 1 
G. W. Athkrton, {-Committee. 
W. D. Hbnklb, J 
Elxiba, N. Y., August 6th, 1878. 

The resolutions were adopted. 

Daniel Rbbd, Missouri, Chairman of Committee to present Resolutions in 
regard to the death of Dr. W. H. McGuffby, presented the following report 
of the committee: 

Resolved, (1) That in the death of William H. McGufpeYj late Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Virginia, this Association feel that they 
have lost one of the great liehts of the profession, whose life was a lesson full of 
instruction, an example and model to American teachers. 

(2) That his labors in the cause of education, extending over a period of half 
a centurv, in the several offices of teacher of common schools, college professor, 
and college president, and as author of school-books; his almost unequalea 
industry; nis power in the lecture-room; his influence upon his pupils and 
upon the community; his care for the jjublic interests of education; his lofty 
devotion to duty; his conscientious Christian character — all these have made 
him one of the noblest ornaments of our profession in this aee, and entitle 
him to the grateful remembrance of this Association and of the teachers of 
America. 

(3) That copies of these resolutions be sent to his widow, and to the Faculty 
of tiie University of Virginia. 

Daniel Rbbd, 

E. 8. JOYNBS, 

W. R. Cbbbry, 
E. T. Tappan, 
The resolutions were adopted. 

The Committee on Honorary Membership of the National Educational 
Association begs leave to report the following names for the action of the Asso- 
ciation: 

LuTHBB Caldwell, Mayor of Elmira. 

G. M. DivEN, President Board of Education. 

RoswBLL R. Moss. 

E. B. YOUMANS. 

H. M. Smith. 

C. N. Shipman. 

E. J. Beabdsley. 

Hon. John A. Dix, Governor of New York. 

Hon. Horatio Seymour. 

Henry Ward Bebcher. 

John Hancock, Chairman of Com. 

The report was received and the persons named therein were elected honorary 
members. 
Brief addresses were made by representatives from different states. 

Prof. Langstoriy Howard University, D.O. I give hearty thanks to the Asso- 
ciation for its handsome treatment of its colored members. Howard University 
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has no distinction of race or sex. A colored lady graduate of the law depart- 
ment was admitted to the bar, and read a paper upon chancery which chal- 
lenged admiration. Two young men, formerly slave and master, with brotherly 
feeling study law side by side. A lady is present here who has succeeded in 
bringing together children of slave-holders, of poor whites and of negroes in 
her school, the influence of which covers the entire community. 

Joseph White, of Mass. There is great cause for congratulation upon the 
unity of this n^eeting of representatives of so many states in council. I would 
solve the problem here discussed by normal schools of high type. We have a 
law requiring drawing to be taught in every school. It is met with enthusiasm. 
We wait for teachers. Money is granted for a normal art school to prepare 
teachers. We nope to educate our own designers. Now, with all our ability, 
we can hardly design a checked apron. We are beginning a system of technic 
schools. In Boston there is a magnificent specimen with three or four hundred^ 
pupils, resorted to from nearly all parts of the country. Those competent to 
judge tell me there is no better school of its character on the continent 
Another school, nearer to the anvil and hammer, is in Worcester, — endow- 
ment $300,000. We have an agricultural college. -Government gave us land. 
We sold the scrip. One-third of the proceeds is paid to the Institute of Tech- 
nology and two-thirds to this institution. We believe it is the duty of govern- 
ment to develop the power of the nation, when individual enterprise is 
incompetent to do it. Our system h^s grown out of our soil. To build asystem 
of education otherwise than out of the soil, brains, thoughts, aspirations, wants 
of a people, will put down a palace in af place where it will tumble down. I 
ask no higher honor than to give a cup of cold water to a soul athirst for . 
learning. 

President of Association. We have here present a bridge-builder and church- 
builder, just now devoted to that business. His absorption in it is all that has 
kept him from our meetings. An olcl teacher, he gained the best part of his 
education while teaching. I hope we shall hear from 

Thos, K. Beecher, of Elmira. 
Mr. President: 

My fellow citizens of Elmira hardly expect that I shall speak to them this 
evening. In the few moments in which I occupy the attention of these friends 
from abroad, I will speak as if my intimate friends and neighbors were not 
present. To the members of the Convention : 

I have not been able, for want of time, to keep the run of the speeches that 
have come before you. But by the testimonies I have heard I doubt not that the 
discussions have been exhaustive. It is quite possible that what I am moved to 
say has been better said already. But I shall be unfaithful to Him whom I 
serve if, being allowed to speak to leading teachers, I fail to make manifest 
what I suppose is the leading power of all teachers. 

Wherever man works upon his fellow man for good, his power will be found 
to be the same. As soon as 1 have developed this thought, I will hold my 
peace. 
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It is our theory at least that we are, in virtue of our manhood, brethren. 
And being entitled all of us to pray the prayer beginiiing with the memorable 
words " Our Father," you perceive the great law of this world is laid aside in 
our behalf. We are no longer natural brute beasts, biting and devouring one 
another, but brethren — sons of one Father. The great natural law, the 
"struggle for existence," the "might makes right," ceases. Every one of us 
has at least a sentiment, a feeling, that might does not make right, but with 
might go mighty duties. In the very breath* in 'which we confess that our 
God, because He is the greatest, therefore undergirds the least and spares the 
evil — in the worship we give that God, we have set up a standard at which 
we ourselves, as sons of God, must aim, that the greater we are, the further 
down we must reach. We have ceased to be wrestlers. We rire behaving our- 
selves like a great family of brothers. 

This IB the theory. We like it on Sunday. We are saints when we are 
preached to, and act like devils the rest of the time. There is not one but 
sympathizes with the theory. 

The blacksmith works on iron. The carpenter works on wood. The manu- 
facturer works on woolen, silk, cotton. Every occupation has its raw material. 
.We educators have as our raw material our younger brethren. The manu- 
factured product, the result, is a son of God. We are workers together with God. 
. For what? Allow me to say not to secure this or that series of text-books for 
the profit of the publisher; not to build a school-house the best-looking ever 
> built; not to make a school so silent that you can hear a pin drop, and all^the 
^hool-board shall say " We never saw so still a school." The silentest school 
you can find is a sepulchre. A growing school will be noisy.. A teacher is an 
•elder brother taking a younger brother and bringing him up to look like his 
father. Religion consists in you, big brother, taking care of your little brother 
and thanking God you have the heart for it 

What is the great, genuine educational power? 

Assuming that you have intellectual qualification; assuming that you are 
maters of the branches in which you intend to give instruction; you, holding 
a geography in your hand, what is it you bring to that book? The same thing 
that I bring when I take the New Testament and speak to my people. What 
shall the preacher bring to the people? He is to bring a live Testament, 
incarnated in himself. Every teacher is to be himself the geography, himself 
the arithmetic — a living, flowing fountain of intelligence, of intellectual, moral 
and religious stimulation. 

Ah, but I am fixing a high standard, you say. It is so. It is a high standard. 
You have often heard the words, "a teacher's calling is the highest calling." I 
repeat it, not to round a sentence, but as a strict philosophic truth. Inasmuch 
as all values are estimated by their ability to satisfy human want, he then who 
moulds wants is moulding the matrix in which all values are stamped. 

If you train muscle, you train a want which is satisfied by efforts in one 
direction or another. If you train the eye, you make a want which is satisfied 
by beauty. The teacher has taken as his function to take hold upon human 
nature and train it or give it just development. 
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The central power of a teacher is this: He himself incarnates all that he 
intends to teach. He never can teach higher than himself. 

The power that radiates from a true, devoted teacher is the power that finds 
its best illustration in Him whom we all recognize as a chief prophet, and most 
us call the Son of God. He, the pattern and type of a successful teacher, 
illustrates this power, in that, being strong, he behaved himself as weak; being 
chief, he served others; and people touching Him felt, this man loves me; this 
prophet has no sinister motive. He is here to lay down His life for me. 

Gentlemen, ladies, how many of you produce that impression? You wield 
a child's heart and a man's heart, when through you he catches sight of God. 
Your chivalrous faculties produce chivalrous faculties. It is manhood devel- 
oped toward the pattern of the sons of God that will satisfy. When a teacher, 
touched with a divine inspiration, bows himself upon his scholars, he is a 
worker together with God. 

Of all this there is one superlative picture in Scripture. It has stayed by me, 
brother teachers, through five years of teaching (for I have been a teacher and 
know the tediousness of it). Through times of weariness, and nights some times 
of thoughtfulness, the same picture hangs in my gallery. I share it with you. 
It is the widow's son lying dead; the prophet in close rapport with God 
himself; the weeping mother of the dead boy; the prophet alone with the 
child. And he bowed himself mouth to mouth, hands to hands, person to 
person, upon the child. He bowed himself once, and twice, and thrice, and 
the life of the prophet struck through the child, and the child lived. That is 
the picture of a teacher. 

Prof. JoyneSf of Va. It has fallen to my lot more than once, since I came 
into this Association, to be called upon to speak as a southern man. I regret 
that always. I did not come here as a southern man. I came as a national 
man [cheers] to a national convention, where I expected to be received in a 
national spirit I hoped I should not hear the words "north" and "south" 
mentioned. 

There is a bright side to the picture of the South. I speak of what I know. 
At the close of the war there was not a college of Virginia but was bankrupt or 
nearly so. Yet none but through sacrifice was opened. More students attend 
them this year than ever before. There are more than 2,000 this year, half 
from far south. For one college there has been a voluntary contribution this 
year of $800,000, in one, five, ten-dollar gifts, spared from daily necessities and 
luxuries. Lee University has graduated fifty young men every year I have 
been there. There are live men there. Virginia would thank Massachusetts 
for the Bev. Babnas Sears and his successor. While Massachusetts has lost 
nothing, Virginia and the South have gained immeasurably. What we want 
is not governmental interference, not class legislation; it is liberty to do the 
best we can for ourselves. It is that sympathy, that divine spirit of brother- 
hood just described, from the great and strong and prosperous, toward their 
true brothers suffering in poverty. It has been said to me since I have been 
here: "You are too sensitive." Southern people, I know, are sensitive, but I 
know and you know they are generous, and will never fail to appreciate gener- 
osity. I thank you, sir. I thank you all. [Cheers.] 
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President Northrop spoke of Richmond without public schools three years 
ago, and now having most excellent free schools. 

City Superintendent J. H. Binfobd, of Richmond, was invited to speak. 

Mr, Binford. There is a broad, liberal spirit awakening, among the people of 
the South. Four years ago Richmond had one free school. To-day she has 
4,000 pupils. Virginia, the oldest state, through me, one of her sons, offers to 
you the right hand of fellowship and cordial cooperation. As a sister in the 
Union she comes and offers to help in the toil of education, but asks to be 
placed on an equality with her sisters. She will be no mean competitor in the 
race. She means her high schools and elementary schools to be second to 
none in the land. 

Our schools give the same education, under the same regulations, to both 
races. 

Mr. Mclver, of N.C. North Carolina can not claim a prominent part in the 
great work of education. Last July a state convention was held at the capitol, 
its object to improve the condition of education. They formed a permanent 
state educational association. Prior to the war the school fuild was about two 
millions. The war sw^ept it away. The property upon which the people relied 
was gone. The land was impoverished by improper cultivation. All circu- 
lating currency and bank stock was swept aw^ay by one stfoke of the pen. For 
a few years education stopped. The Constitution adopted in '68 provided 
for public schools in every district at least four months in the year. To-day the 
school fund consists of a tax upon property and polls, which properly collected 
make $300,000 a year. 

I know of no objection to education from former slave-holders. They started 
this educational scheme. 

Mr. Rounds, of Maine. The sparsely-settled portions of Maine have great 
want of upper schools. We did rely on academies, but their day has passed 
with the development of the public-school spirit. Last winter, the legislature 
passed a free-high-school bill. These are its provisions: Any town establish- 
ing a free high school receives from the state one-half the amount actually 
expended for teachers' salary for that school. The amount paid thus by the 
state is not to exceed $600. Two towns may unite and receive it. From one 
to two hundred such schools will be established. 

Mr. Jilhon, of S.C. The world moves even in South Carolina. We ask your 
sympathy in our struggle. Before the war there was no organized system of 
schools in South Carolina, except in Charleston. At its close South Carolina 
was crushed and bleeding. Property was gone, the state was bankrupt, a large 
class of people were ignorant. It was very difficult to organize free schools. 
Some progress has been made. In 1870 the scholastic attendance was over 30,000 ; 
in 1871, 66,000; in 1872, 76,000. The population of the state between six and 
sixteen years is 200,000. People are getting interested. They impose school- 
taxes upon themselves. Many private institutions are springing up some good, 
some not so good, some rather poor. The mass of the people are not opposed to 
education. They begin to see it is the best means of building up the state and 
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restoring prosperity. In the name of South Carolina, I would return thanks to 
the noble army of teachers who went south at the close of the war. 

Prendeni of the Association. We have many other choice speakers, but I will 
venture to call upon but one. I am embarrassed by the fact that I can not call 
upon persons whom I have invited to come and speak; but the lateness of the 
hour forbids. I will ask Mr. Brown, of Louisiana, whom we interrupted this 
morning, to come forward. 

Mr. Brovm, of La. I was going on to tell you of things at present which 
would bring me to the hopeful side of the picture. We pay all teachers alike 
in primary and secondary departments. Louisiana white people (I must say 
white people, because that is the only way I can make you understand I am 
not speaking of colored people) [laughter] — Louisiana white people are enter- 
ing into the common-school feeling faster than they are in any other state, I 
believe. I love Louisiana, and feel as much southern as any body down there. 
There are colored and white children in the same school in New Orleans. This 
school has a staff of twelve teachers, all white. It is the best school in Louisi- 
ana and the pride of the board. We have not forced colored children into 
white schools. The laws forbid, but Gen. Bbaurbgard says they must be 
mixed! What can I, a colored teacher, do but mix them? A majority of our 
408 teachers are white. They are at my office forty or fifty at a time, and pay 
all deference any officer can expect There is no jar. 

Catholics are very numerous, very respectable, and have excellent schools, 
educating thousands of children. They do a noble work. 

The South has been crippled and poverty-stricken, but in education she is 
doing the best she can. 

Thanking you for the kind attention and courtesy shown me, I take my seat 

After singing the doxology, the Association adjourned sirte die, 

S. H. WHITE, Secretary. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 



TRE AMBLE. 



To elevate the character and advance the interests of the profession of teach- 
ing, and to promote the cause of popular education in the United States, we, 
whose names are subjoined, agree to adopt the following 

CONSTITUTION. 

ARriCLE I.— Name. 

This Association shall be styled the National Educational Association. 
ARTICLE 11.— Departments. 

g 1. It shall consist of four Departments: the first, of School Superintendence; 
the second, of Normal Schools; the third, of Elementary Schools; and the 
fourth, of Higher Instruction. 

? 2. Other Departments may be organized in the manner prescribed in this 
Constitution. 

ARTICLE III.— Membership. 

i 1. Any person in any way connected with the work of education shall be 
eligible to membership. Such person may become a member of this Association 
by paying two dollars and signing this Constitution; and he may continue a 
member by the payment of an annual fee of one dollar. On his neglect to pay 
such fee, his membership shall cease. 

§ 2. Each department may prescribe its own conditions of membership, pro- 
vided that no person be admitted to such membership who is not a member of 
the general Association. 

i 3. Any person eligible to membership may become a life member by pay- 
ing, at once, ten dollars. 
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ARTICLE IV.— OPFI0EB8. 

? 1. The officers of this Association shall be a President, twelve Vice-Presi- 
dents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, one Counselor for each state, district, or territory, 
represented in the Association, and the officers charged with the administration 
of their respective departments. 

? 2. The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, Counselors, and 
presiding officers of their respective departments, shall constitute the Board of 
Directors, and, as such, shall have power to appoint such committees from their 
own number as they shall deem expedient. 

§ 3. The officers of the Association shall be chosen by ballot, unless otherwise 
ordered, on the second day of each annual session, a majority of the votes cast 
being necessary for a choice. They shall continue in office until the close of 
the annual session subsequent to their election, and until their successors are 
chosen. 

I 4. Each department shall be administered by a President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, and such other officers as it shall deem necessary to conduct its 
affairs. 

1 5. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Association and of the 
Board of Directors, and shall perform the duties usually devolving upon a pre- 
siding officer. In his absence, the First Vice-President in order who is present 
shall preside; and in the absence of all the Vice-Presidents, a pro-tempore 
Chairman shall be appointed on nomination, the Secretary putting the question. 

? 6. The Secretary shall keep a full and accurate report of the proceedings of 
the general meetings of the Association and all meetings of the Board of 
Directors; shall conduct such correspondence as the Directors may assign; and 
shall have his records present at all meetings of the Association and of the 
Board of Directors. The Secretary of each department shall, in addition to 
performing the duties usually pertaining to his office, keep a list of the mem- 
bers of his department. 

§ 7. The Treasurer shall receive and hold in safe keeping all mone3n3 paid to 
the Association, shall expend the same only upon the order of the Committee 
on Finance; shall keep an exact account of his receipts and expenditures, with 
vouchers for the latter, which account he shall render to the Board of Directors 
prior to each regular meeting of the Association, and shall also present an 
abstract thereof to the Association. He shall give bonds for the faithful dis- 
charge of his duties as may be required by the Board of Directors. 

i 8. The Board of Directors shall have power to fill all vacancies in their own 
body; shall have in charge the general interests of the Association; shall make 
all necessary arrangements for its meetings; and shall do all in their power to 
make it a useful and honorable institution. Upon the written application of 
twenty members of the Association for permission to establish a new depart- 
ment, they may grant such permission. Such new department shall in all 
respects be entitled to the same rights and privileges as the others. The forma- 
tion of such department shall in effect be a sufficient amendment to this Con- 
stitution for the insertion of its name in Article II, and the Secretary shall 
make the necessary alterations. 
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ARTICLE v.— MEETIN08. 

§ 1. The annual meeting of the Association shall be held at such time and 
place as shall be determined by the Board of Directors. 

§ 2. Special meetings may be called by the President at the request of five 
Directors. 

i 3. Any department of the Association may hold a special meeting at such 
time and place as by its own regulations it shall appoint. 

i 4. The Board of Directors shall hold their regular meetings at the place, 
and not less than two hours before the assembling^ of the Association. 

i 5. Special meetings may be held at such other times and places as the 
Board or the President shall determine. 

2 6. Each new Board shall organize on the day of its election. At its first 
meeting a Committee on Publication shall be appointed, which shall consist of 
the Secretary of the Association for the previous year, and one member from 
each department. 

ARTICLE VI.— Bt-Lawb. 

By-Laws not inconsistent with this Constitation may be adopted by a two- 
thirds vote of the Association. 

ARTICLE VU.— Ambxdments. 
This Constitution may be altered or amended at a regular meeting by the 
unanimous vote of the members present; or by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers present, provided that the alteration or amendment has been substantially 
proposed in writing at a previous regular meeting. 
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1. At each regular meeting of the Association there shall be appointed a 
Committee on Nominations; one on Honorary Members; and one on Resolu- 
tions. 

2. The President, First Vice-President, and Secretary, shall constitute a 
Committee on Finance. 

3. Each paying member of the Association shall be entitled to a copy of its 
proceedings. 
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• TUESDAY, AUaUST 5tli, 1873. 

The Department caet at the City Hall, at 2:30 p.m. 

^he President and Vice-President being absent, on motion of W. D. Henkle, 
of Ohio, Dr. Daniel Reed, of Missouri, was appointed President pro tern, 

Chas. W. Eliot, President of Harvard University, read the following report: 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 

This report has three parts, — first, an account of what this Asscociation has 
done about a national university since 1869; secondly, an examination of two 
bills on the subject .which were brought before Congress in 1872; and lastly, a 
discussion of the true policy of our government upon this matter. At the con- 
clusion of an address on "The Progress of University Education," delivered by 
Dr. John W. Hoyt, of Wisconsin, before the National Teachers' Association at 
Trenton, New Jersey, on the 20th of August, 1869, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted : — 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this association, a great American univer- 
sity is a* leading want of American education, and that, in order to contribute 
to the early establishment of such an irtstitution, the president of this associa- 
tion, acting in concert with the president of the National Superintendents' 
Association, is hereby requested to appoint a committee consisting of one mem- 
ber from each of the states, and of which Dr. J. W. Hoyt, of Wisconsin, shall 
be chairman, to take the whole matter into consideration, and to make such 
report thereon, at the next annual convention of said association, as shall seem 
to be demanded by the interests of the country. 

This committee was duly appointed, but did nothing whatever during the 
year 1869-70. Nevertheless, the chairman, acting in the name of the commit- 
tee, presented at the Cleveland meeting, in August, 1870, what was called " a 
preliminary report,'* arfd asked that the committee might have more time. 
This preliminary report describes in elevated language the " leading offices of a 
true university," compares our existing institutions with European universi- 
ties, paints a glowing picture of the future of the United States, sets forth with 
enthusiasm what a great university would do for the country, avoids all embar- 
rassing details, leaves the precise character of the institution, its location, its 
constitution and mode of government quite undefined, and assumes only this — 
that there should be one great central institution, and that for the founding 
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and endowing thereof the private citizen, the state and the general govern- 
ment must unite. It passed by all matters likely to suggest objections, and 
called for no specific action whatever on the part of the association; the chair- 
man alone was responsible for it, and it bore only his signature. Of course, the 
report was accepted and the request for more time was granted. 

At the St. Louis meeting of the National Educational Association, in August, 
1871, Dr. HoYT and a minority of the committee appointed in 1869 presented a 
second report This report again avoids all details of what the proposed 
institution should be and where it should be, but says in general terms ^at it 
should be comprehensive, high, free, untrammeled by considerations W se<J- 
tion, party or creed, rich, and so co5rdinated with the other institiy^ions of the 
oountiy as in no way to conflict with them. Further, this second report 
defines in some measure what the preliminary report vaguely spoke of as the 
necessary cooperation of the citizen, the state, and the genipiral government. It 
appears in the second report that "the original endowment .... Wll 
need to be furnished by the government, and Congress must therefore deter- 
mine the general terms and conditions upon which the institution shall be 
administered"; that " proper authorities in the several states may have a voice 
in its management"; and "that individual citizens and associations of citizens 
should be cordially invited to endow such departments .... as shall 
most enlist their sympathies." The report then presents some arguments in 
favor of the right of Congress to endow a university, and says that the idea of a 
national university " is in perfect harmony with the policy and practice of the 
government," and that "it remains but to determine the best means calculated 
to secure the adoption of the most judicious plan for the institution, and to 
insure the Congressional and other aid necessary to the full success of the 
enterprise." Thereupon the committee recommend that "there be raised a 
new and permanent committee of less numbers than the present — say fifteen 
— ... to be known as the national university committee " ; that a quite 
limited number of members thereof should be a quorum for the transaction of 
business at any regularly called meeting, and that a majority shall have power 
to supply .... vacancies . . . ." The concluding sentence of the 
report is as follows: "A committee of this character would be able, in the first 
place, to concentrate the best thought of the country upon the various import- 
ant questions involved in the perfection of a plan for the institution; and, sec- 
ondly, to marshal the strength of the coimtry in systematic and effective 
support of the measure, when at last formally brought to the attention of Con- 
gress." This report was signed by a little less than half of the members of the 
original committee. The report was .accepted, and the proposed permanent 
committee of fifteen was appointed. I do not find tha^the number of members 
of this committee which should constitute a quorum was fixed by this associa- 
tion. By taking this action at the St Louis meeting, the association showed 
that it entertained the idea of a single dominant university for the country, and 
contemplated, without disapprobation, the establishment thereof by the gen- 
eral government, and through its committee the association undertook — first, 
to prepare a plan for such an institution, and, secondly, to urge the plan, when 
prepared, upon Congress. 
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The permanent committee appointed in August, 1871, under these circum- 
stances had serious work to do and grave responsibilities to bear. What has it 
done? The members were all very busy men, and they were scattered over 
the country from Massachusetts to Oregon, and from Minnesota to Louisiana. 
Several of them were appointed without their knowledge and consent. The 
natural consequences have followed. There has never been a meeting of the 
committee competent to transact business. Nine of the gentlemen whose names 
were announced at St. Louis as members of this committee have informed me 
that they never attended any meeting except a brief one in a hotel-parlor at 
St. Louis, shortly after the committee was named, a meeting which could not 
possibly have been competent to transact business. Of the other four mem- 
bers, one is the chairman, two have been long absent from home and inaccessi- 
ble to my inquiries, and one has not answered my letters. It is obvious that as 
a body authorized to speak [for] and in the name of the National Educational 
Association this committee has never had a moment's existence. I congratu- 
late the association that it is thus far free from all responsibility for whatever 
may have been done since August, 1871, about a national university. The per- 
manent committee which the association then constituted upon this subject 
was never organized, and no one has had any authority to speak in its name or 
in the name of the association. 

Notwithstanding this state of things, some not unimportant action was taken 
in the spring of 1872, looking to the estabUshment of a national university by 
Congress. Two bills to establish a national university were brought into the 
Senate, one of which was drawn by Dr. J. W. Hoyt, of Wisconsin, the chair- 
man of the committee appointed at St. Louis, and was presented, at his request, 
by Senator Sawyer, of South Carolina. Of this bill, so well-informed a person 
as General Eaton, commissioner of education, himself a member of the St. 
Louis committee, says in a letter to me: "It is the one, as I understand the 
facts, which was favored by the committee appointed by the National Educa- 
tional Association, of which Dr. J. W. Hoyt, of Madison, Wis., is chairman." 
There is no doubt that this was the common impression among persons who 
knew any thing about the presentation of the bill brought in by Senator Saw- 
yer on the 20th of May, 1872. It behooves the association to understand how 
this impression was produced and what grounds there were for such an opin- 
ion. Dr. Hoyt has been for the past four years chairman of a committee on a 
national university appointed by the National Educational Association, and 
the action of the association in 1871 made him chairman of a permanent com- 
mittee, although the committee has never met. In that capacity he wrote let- 
ters, in the winter of 1871-72, to a large number of persons interested in edu- 
cation, asking their opinions and advice about a national university, and 
inclosing a draft of a bill to establish such an institution. These letters 
undoubtedly got more attention from the persons addressed because, in many 
cases at least, they were written on the paper of the bureau of education at 
Washington, and were sent out from that office with envelopes for the free 
transmission of the replies back to the bureau. Dr. Hoyt has also talked, in 
the course of the last four years, with a considerable number of persons pro- 
fessionally concerned with education upon the subject of a national university, 
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and has received from them a mass of suggestions and opinions in great vari- 
ety. Among the persons so consulted by him, either orally or in*writing, were 
most of the members of the committee named at St. Louis. Three or four of 
the committee felt a real interest in the subject and devoted some attention to 
it, but they never had the advantage of common consultation, and all their sug- 
gestions were filtered through the mind of the chairman. The bill brought 
into the Senate by Senator Sawybr was therefore the work of a private citizen, 
having a certain indorsement from this association, who consulted such per- 
sons as he thought best to consult, and took as much of their advice as he liked. 
It was in no proper sense the work of this association or of any committee 
thereof. The impression that it was favored by a committee of this association 
has only this warrant, that parts of it commended themselves to certain gentle- 
men who were named in 1871 on a committee which was never organized, and 
who therefore had only their individual opinions to express. 

I have been thas particular in describing what has taken place in regard to 
the project for a national university which was started in this association in 
1869, because, as I have examined the matter, I have thought that, partly 
through easy good nature, and partly through that haste in the transaction of 
business which is almost unavoidable in such a large assemblage as this, com- 
ing together for two or three days once a year, the association had run a 
serious risk of being placed in a false position before the public upon a subject 
of much importance to American education. It has seemed to me that the 
association would do well to be cautious about constituting permanent com- 
mittees, and about passing general declaratory resolutions, particularly if the 
resolutions convey a recommendation to some superior power, as to Congress, a 

state legislature, or the public a t jargg, 

"^ Dond part of i 



!libw pass to the second part of my subject, an examination of the two bills 
to establish a national university, which were presented in the Senate in the 
spring of 1872. These two bills are tentative plans for creating a crowning 
university, richer, better and more comprehensive than any existing institu- 
tion, and under the patronage of the general government. They are the work 
of private individuals only, and nothing has thus far come of them; but they 
are before the country as having been read twice and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor in the Senate of the United States. In the 
bill presented by Senator Howb, of Wisconsin, March 26, 1872, the different 
faculties of the proposed university are all specified to the number of ten, and 
the professorships in each faculty are designatedjn detail, except in the fac- 
ulties of military science and naval science. 4^^!l same authority which 
estab lishes a faculty or ajprof^ssorghip can, of courseT^abolislL either ai. a 
QXQS^ent^ and so get rid of unpopular incomb^n^ the president of the uni- 
versity is to be appointed by the President of the United States, with the con- 
sent of the Senate. The heads of the ten faculties are to be appointed by the 
president of the university, with the consent of the Sen&te of the United States. 
The president and the heads of faculties constitute an executive senate of the 
university. Professors are to be appointed and may be removed by this uni- 
versity senate, and private teachers are to be licensed by the same body. The 
president is to have the same salary as the Chief Justice of the United States, 
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and the heads of faculties are to have the salary of a Judge of the District Court 
of the United States. Tbfjjflff^^'^l^^jrgjjlfi "" ^^^ ^ P^j^fa9!\^g^, Mid 
conspicuousness go; they would be d.esirfid by .a great number of mconap&teAt 
people; the more so,*T)eciau8e these eleven officers would never be brought, like 

^a^rpifissor* to any public test of their .JCftpacity. T here is n gjgason whatever 
t o supp ose that the agpoinjiments would be madeon _anx better ipftthoH than, 
t hat which now prftv^ila in fhfi United States custom-houses and poat-offices^ 
We are disgracefully habituated to custom-house ''rings" and post-offioe 
" rings " ; last winter the papers talked of an agricultural-college " ring." The 
spectacle of a national-university "ring" would be even less edifying, yhftre 
i s, indeed, in the bill a futile ftttexOPttiL makft thft tflnuuft of nffi(»fi nf thft prftsi- 
dent of the uniYfiigiJjy the flfi*^^ fis that ol the Judges. of .the Supreme Court of 
tbe United States., Xhe^upreme Court, hf>w*^^*^''i ^«^ ^^* ^tfaWished by Con- 
gress^but by the. Gonatilutign,.and the. judges of that court are cooseiiuently 
out of the reach of Congress; the president of a university establiahed by a^ 
of Xongress would not be. The bill gives no security whatever that aH the 
appointme ntg jn the un iversit y would not-beJ>f the Jiature-o£-4>oliticaLa{ipQiiit- 
ments. T his is a fatal defect in any Congreflsional bill to eRtahlish anniveraity, 
^ long as the £riB£lples of appointment to United StateJEi x^fficea and.the^nure 
of. those officfiB remain what they now aie. The only tenure of office which is 
fit for a teacher is the tenure during good behavior and competency; and this 
is the only tenure which will secure the services of competent professors in 
colleges and universities. The frequency of the elections of teachers is a very 
bad feature in our public-school system. Permanence of tenure is necessary to 
make the position of a teacher one of dignity and independence. Young men 
of vigor and capacity will not enter a profession which offers no money prizes, 
unless they are induced by its stability and peacefulness, and by the social 
consideration which attaches to it. The system which prevails in most of our 
large cities and towns, of electing the teachers in the public schools at least as 
often as once a year, is inconsistent with this dignity, peacefulness and consid- 
eration, unless a firmly-established custom of reelecting incumbents converts 
the constantly-recurring elections into mere formalties. ^^e must all bitterly 
deplore the mortifying fact that for more than a generation neither dignity, 
pe^efulness nor social consideration has attached to any appointment in the 
civil service of the United States. The man appointed has some times adorned 
his office, but the office has never adorned the man!] Until the service of the 
United States becomes, through a complete reform, at least as respectable and 
secure as the service of a bank, an insurance company, a manufacturing corpo- 

I ration, or a railroad company, not to speak of college and academy corporations, 
Congress can not establish a university which will command the respect of 
educated Americans or win the confidence of the country, unless the appo int- 
ingjgower^fqr the university is made, absolutely judependent of all political 
influence. So far from doing this, the bill before us provides no effectual bar- 
rier whatever against political appointments. In several sections of the bill 
there is a provision that for certain appointments certain specified classes of 
persons shall " receive the preference" — a provision of no binding or effective 
force whatever, There is only one really efficient provision of this character in 
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the bill presented by Senator Howe, and that one might reasonably give serious 
concern to persons who live in the territories, forts, arsenals, navy-yards and 
light-houses of the United States. It is provided in section 16 that, after the 
year 1880, graduates of the national university in medicine and surgery "shall 
alone be entitled to practice medicine and surgery in any territory over which 
the United States shall have exclusive jurisdiction." 

I shall barely mention some of the minor faults of Senator Howe's bill. To 
an experienced college official, the following description of the qualifications 
for admission to the university seem absurdly vague: "a good moral character 
and such intellectual attainments as are indicated by graduation at the col- 
leges, universities, and best class of high schools, as established by law in the 
several states of the United States." With the author of this bill the four 
years of study which generally come between graduation at a high school and 
graduation at a college count for nothing at all. Universities and high schools 
are spoken of as equivalent institutions. There may be states in this Union in 
which this classification is essentially correct; but there certainly are not a 
few states in which it is conspicuously inexact. 

The bill provides that professors shall receive salaries varying from $1,000 to 
$2,500 a year, and that each professor may also exact a fee of ten dollars a year 
from each student attending his course. Under this system the professors of 
popular subjects might thrive; but I fear that the professors of Oriental 
philosophy, scholasticism, Sclavonic languages, the Coptic language, ecclesi- 
astical law% and similar rather remote subjects, would starve. Neither 
students nor teachers in this country like the fee system; it has worked well 
in Germany, but has never been domesticated here except in medical schools, 
where it has done a great deal of harm. It creates a disagreeable money rela- 
tion between teachers and students, and introduces into a faculty illiberal 
contentions. 

By section 18 of this comprehensive bill, the military academy is removed 
from West Point, and so changed as to be practically abolished. This meas- 
ure seems rather too grave to be brought in as an incidental part of a bill to 
establish a national university. 

The seventeenth section, relating to the faculty of agriculture, gives counte- 
nance to delusions which have already done much mischief in the United 
States, and still bid fair to cause further waste of public and private resources. 
The first of these delusions is the model farm. The model farm, like the model 
machine-shop, is almost universally a model of nothing but misapplied labor, 
misdirected experimentation and unprofitable investment. It can be useful to 
the young agriculturist only as a warning; it can teach him how to spend 
money, but not how to make money on a farm. The other mischievous 
delusion to which I wish to call attention is that the labor of a young man 
upon a farm for four hours a day is in any sense compensation for his board, 
lodging, clothing and tuition. All such arrangements are charities injudi- 
diciously disguised from the recipients. It is this disguise which makes the 
general method so well fitted to breed shirks. There lurks in all devices of 
this sort the notion that study and thinking are not physical exertions; so that 
after prolonged study a man may be just as fit for physical labor as if he had 
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not worked with his brains. This is a profound mistake, which has real danger 
for conscientious and ambitious youth; such young persons may easily be 
betrayed by this false opinion into disastrous overexertion. What is called 
mental labor is really the most exhausting, continuous physical exertion which 
man can make, although the sense of fatigue from an excess of what is called 
brain-work is generally not so irresistible at the moment as the fatigue caused 
by too much hammering, hoeing or walking. 

Section 21 of this bill provides " that the seat of the university shall be at the 
capital of the United States." I reserve this point for discussion in connection 
with the other bill to which I now invite your attention. 

The important featjire in the bill presented in the Senate by Senator Saw- 
yer, on the 20th of May, 1872, is the mode in which its author endeavors to 
provide a government for the university which would have some chance of 
being free from political influences; or, in other words, to deprive the govern- 
ment of the United States of all power over the university from the moment of 
its establishment, except, of course, the power to abolish it. By this bill the 
government of the university is vested in a board of regents, numbering fifty-five 
persons; a council of education, numbering seventeen persons; a council of 
faculties, which includes all the executive oflScers of the university and all pro- 
fessors; and a general council of the university, " composed of all members of the 
board of regents, council of education, council of faculties, and all graduates of the 
university of five years' standing." The last-named body, which in the course 
of years would become very numerous, has only power to make recommenda- 
tions to the other boards. The duties of the council of faculties are not pre- 
scribed with distinctness. The real governing bodies are the board of regents 
and the council of education. It is provided " that the board of regents shall 
consist of one member from each state of the United States, to be appointed by 
the governor thereof, with the advice and consent of the chief justice and the 
superintendent of public instruction, or other like officer, of his state; five 
members from the country at large, to be appointed by the President of the 
United States, with the advice and consent of the chief justice, commissioner 
of education and chief officer of the university, and the following members 
ex officio, to wit, the chief justice of the United States, commissioner of educa- 
tion, commissioner of agriculture, commissioner of patents, superintendent of 
the coast survey, superintendent of the naval observatory, secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, president of the National Academy of Sciences, presi- 
dent of the National Educational Association, president of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, president of the American Philological 
Association, ^president of the American Social-Science Association, and the 
chief officer of the university, fifteen to be a quorum." The members repre- 
senting states are to serve six years, and the members at large ten years. The 
specified duties of the regents are " to enact laws for the government of the 
university, to elect the officers thereof, to determine the general conditions of 
admission to the university, and to confer appropriate degrees." It is expressly 
declared that "no faculty shall be organized, no chair created, no salary 
determined, and no professor appointed or removed, without the approval of the 
board of regents." With so large an organization to direct, and such important 
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powers to exercise, the board of regents would need to have several meetings a 
year. Two meetings a year would, obviously, be the least jKwsible number. 
The cumbrousness and the costliness of so large a board, with its meinbers 
scattered all over the country, need not be enlarged upon. It is obvious that 
the author of the bill did not expect the members of the board of regents to 
attend its meetings with much constancy, for he named a quorum which is 
only one more than a quarter of the number of members. To name a small 
quorum for a large body of trustees, regents, or directors, is to countenance that 
neglect of their duty on the part of the supposed managers of public or private 
institutions of trust, charity or education which has been so frequently and so 
grievously illustrated during the past few years. The principle upon which 
the board is chiefly made up is a very questionable one. Why should there be 
one member from each state in the governing board of a university about 
which there is to be nothing sectional, sectarian, or partisan? Such a principle 
of local representation implies that Maine and Oregon, Minnesota and Florida, 
may have different interests in the institution. The differerit states of the 
Union may easily have different interests about customs, internal taxes, bank- 
ing, railroads, canals, commerce, and mail-routes, so that our legislative bodies 
are naturally formed on the principle of local representation; but there is no 
reason for a similar constitution of the government of a University. Philology, 
history, philosophy, science and mathematics are the same in Massachusetts 
and California. The professorships might as well be divided among the differ- 
ent states, as the places in the board of regents. Indeed, if this vicious prin- 
ciple were admitted in the constitution of the chief governing board, we should 
fully expect to see the university offices parceled out among the different 
states just as political appointments now are. There are twelve ex-offido mem- 
bers of the board of regents, none of whom, in all probability, could give the 
smallest attention to this function of governing a university. Take, for instance, 
the chief justice of the United States, the commissioner of education, the 
superintendent of the coast survey, and the secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution; each of these officials is fully occupied with the regular work of his 
own proper office. It is an imposition upon these gentlemen to make them 
devote time and thought to a matter so utterly distinct from their official 
employment as the management of a university; and if they are not to give 
time and thought to the university, the public are imposed n^n by the list of 
ex'Officio members of the board of regents. I know no surer way to procure 
an inefficient body of trustees than to constitute it in good part of officials who 
will probably have but a slender interest in the matter of the trust, and whose 
regular duties leave them little time and strength for extraneous functions 
involving labor and responsibility. The author of the bill doubtless perceived 
that the board of regents would be an unwieldy and incompetent body; he 
therefore contrived a sort of executive committee, called the council of educa- 
tion. This council consists of six regents, six members of the council of 
faculties, and five ex-offido members, to wit: the chief officer of the university, 
commissioner of education, superintendent of the coast survey, superintendent 
of the naval observatory, and secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. Of 
this body of seventeen members ten are a quorum. This is the working body. 
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It is charged, in the language of the bill, " with the organiasation of faculties, 
the appointment and removal of professors and teachers, and, in general,*with 
the educational management of the university " ; but it subsequently appears 
that in all these things the approval of the board of regents is essential. ^The 
council of education is the board which would attend to details and prepare the 
business of the board of regents. It would have to meet very frequently, and 
as the presence of its ex-officio members would ordinarily be out of the question ^ 
three out of the six regents, from as many different states, would have to be 
called in to make a quorum. The resident officers and professors of the uni- 
versity would supply the other seven members. A board thus constituted is 
an untried experiment; its working would be a curious problem. The majority 
of its active members would be professors, who would be called upon to advise 
the regents about all questions of appointment, pay, rank and promotion con- 
cerning their colleagues and themselves. The object which the author of this 
bill had in view in devising this elaborate arrangement of governing boards 
for his university was a laudable one, namely, to detach the national university 
from the national government; but his scheme is too novel, complicated and 
unpromising to command the confidence of persons experienced in conducting 
educational institutions. 

In singular contrast with the general tenor of this bill, the fifteenth section 
gives senators and representatives a right to nominate candidates from their 
respective states or districts for scholarships which secure free tuition for five 
years, thereby copying the worst feature in the organization of the military 
academy at West Point and the naval academy at Annapolis, and giving mem- 
bers of Congress another excuse for neglecting their proper legislative functions 
to busy themselves with patronage. This very objectionable section of the 
bill was probably intended as a bid for the votes of the members of Congress, 
but it is a very small bid, for section 13 provides " that instruction shall at all 
times be as nearly free for students as is consistent with the income of the 
university and the best interests of learning.'' This is a sounding phrase, 
capable, like not a few other phrases in the bill, of widely-differing construc- 
tions, but it strongly suggests free tuition. Free tuition in a place of professional 
or other high education is always objectionable,* because it is a perfectly indis- 
criminate charity; when this indiscriminate charity is to be supported by 
national taxation it is doubly objectionable! 

Section 14 of the bill contains the singular provisions that " no person shall 
be admitted for purposes of regular study and graduation who has not previ- 
ously received the degree of bachelor of arts, or a degree of equal value, from 
some institution recognized by the university authorities." Young Americans 
do not get the degree of bachelor of arts, on the average, before their twenty- 
second year. On these terms, the regular students of the new university 
would, in my judgment, be few, except in the professional departments. This 
provision can not be a serious one; it was probably intended to quiet the appre- 
hensions of the 300 institutions which now give the degree of bachelor of arts, 
and, of course, it can be repealed at any time. 

Both the bills under discussion rely upon Congressional grants or appropria- 
tions for the maintenance of the univereity. Senator Howb's bill does not 
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undertake to define the amount of the appropriations required. Senator 
Sawyer's bill grants twenty millions of dollars in the singular form of an 
unnegotiable certificate of indebtedness of the United States, bearing interest 
at five per cent, a year. One million doll ars a year i s not a large estimate of 
the annual cost of the proposed university,, considering the extreme wasteful- 
nesswhich cTTaraclerizes most government expenditures. Jhe private incor- 
porated colleges and universities use their scanty resources with the greatest 
possible thrift. Their example is a wholesome one. I fear that the example 
of a university which had one hand In the national treasury would not be as 
salutary. 

Both the bills plant the proposed university at Washington, a city which is 
the capital of the United States only in the governmental or political sense. 
This country has no London, no Paris, no Berlin, no Vienna, no Rome. We 
are fortunate that there is no single city in which all the activities of the 
nation, commercial, industrial, intellectual and governmental, centre. On the 
Atlantic coast are four large cities, each with a character and influence of its 
own; in the Northwest is Chicago; on the Ohio is Cincinnati; on the Missis- 
sippi is St Louis; on the Pacific, San Francisco. ( Every one of these local c en- 
tres js vastly more important to the country than W ashington, for^Washington 
is a focus of neither foreign commerce nor domestic trade, neithermanu- 
factureSj agriculture nor mining, neither literature nor jiCt-uThe climate of 
the city is not very healthy, and the presence of Congress and of the hangers- 
on of Congress does not make the city a better place of residence for 
young men at the forming period of lifeT^ There is no precedent in 
Europe for a single, dominant, national university endowed by government, 
and the only one so endowed, and situated at a national capital. London 
is in every possible sense the capital of Great Britain; but the chief 
universities of Great Britain are not in London. Berlin is the seat of a Prussian 
university, subsidized by the state; but Prussia subsidizes several other uni- 
versities as well. The University of Paris is only the largest branch of that 
single organization of public instruction which spreads all over France, is 
maintained by the government, and presided over, like the army and the navy, 
by a minister. In continental Europe all universities are subsidized by gov- 
ernment. Such is the custom of those countries, — a custom which is certainly 
not the outgrowth of free institutions. The leading university is now at 
Leyden, now at Paris, now at Bologna, now at Vienna, now at Heidelberg, 
now at Berlin, and now at Leipzig, the stream of students flowing fitfully from 
one place to another. The proposed university at Washington would bear no 
resemblance whatever to any of thel^e famous seats of learning, either in its 
constitution or its surroundings. 

And now let me recall to your minds for a moment the second duty which 
was assigned to the committee appointed in St. Louis in 1871. They were, in 
the first place, to prepare a plan for a national university; and in the second 
place, they were "to marshal the strength of the country in systematic and 
eflective support of the measure." What has really taken place? In intro- 
ducing the first bill we have discussed. Senator Hows said, apologetically, "I 
ought to say, by way of explanation, that this bill was not sent to me. It was 
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drawn by some one, I do not know who, and sent to my colleagae; and it is at 
his request that I present it." In presenting the bill which was supposed to 
have the sanction of tliis association, Senator Sawybr said, " I wish to say in 

reference to this bill, that I introduced it by request I do not wish to 

be understood as recommending it." Neither bill was supported by any body in 
any way, and neither bill has been heard of since it was brought into Congress 
until this day. The Senators who introduced them did not imagine for a 
moment that any legislation would grow out of them. As to the strength of 
the country being marshaled in effective support of either of these measures, 
the idea is comical. The whole proceeding is loose, crude, hasty, undignified, 
and un worthy o f the subject. _ . ^ 

fturii next to my third topic, the true policy of our government as regards 
university instruction. In almost all the writings about a national university, 
and, of course, in the two senate bills now under discussion, there will be 
found the implication, if not the express assertion, that it is some how the 
duty of our government to maintain a magnificent university. This assumption 
is the foundation upon which rest the ambitious projects before us, and many 
similar schemes. Let me try to demonstrate that the foundation is itself 
unsound. 

The general notion that a beneficent government should provide and control 
an elaborate organization for teaching, just at it maintains an army, a navy, or 
a post-office, is of European origin, being a legitimate corollary to the theory of 
government by divine right. It is said that the state is a person having a 
conscience and a moral responsibility; that the government is the visible 
representative of a people's civilization, and the guardian of its honor and its 
morals, and should be the embodiment of all that is high and good in the 
people's character and aspirations. This moral person, this corporate repre- 
sentative of a Christian nation, has high duties and functions, commensurate 
with its great powers, and none more imperative than that of diflfusing knowl- 
edge and advancing science. 

I desire to state this argument for the conduct of high educational institu- 
tions by government, as a matter of abstract duty, with all the force which 
belongs to it; for, under an endless variety of thin disguises, and with all sorts 
of amplifications and dilutions, it is a staple commodity with writers upon the 
relation of government to education. The conception of government upon 
which this argument is based is obsolescent every where. In a free com- 
munity the government does not hold this parental or patriarchal -£T should 
have said Godlike*- position j Our government is a group of servants 
appointed to do certain difficult and important work: It is not the guardian of 
the nation's morals; it does not necessarily represent the best virtue of the 
republic, and is not responsible for the national character, being itself one of 
the products of that character. The doctrine of state personality and conscience, 
and the whole argument to the dignity and moral elevation of a Christian 
nation's government as the basis of government duties, are natural enough 
under Grace-of-GoD governments, but they find no ground of practical applica- 
tion to modern republican confederations; they have no bearing on govern- 
ments considered as purely human Agencies with defined powers and limited 
9 
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reBponsibilities. Moreover, for most Americans these arguments prove a great 
deal too mach ; for if they have the least tendency to persuade us that govern- 
ment should direct any part of secular education, with how much greater force 
do they apply to the conduct by government of the religious education of the 
people. These propositions are indeed the main arguments for an established 
church; Religion is the supreme human interest; government is the supreme 
human organization ; therefore, government ought to take care for religion, and 
a ChriHtian government should maintain distinctively Christian religious insti- 
tutions. This is not theory alone ; it is the practice of all Christendom, except 
in America and Switzerland. Now, we do not admit it to be our duty to 
establish a national church. We believe not only that our x>eople are more 
religious than many nations which have established churches, but, also, that 
they are far more religious under their own voluntary system than they would 
be under any government establishment of religion. We do not admit for a 
moment that establishment or no establishment is synonymous with national 
piety or impiety. Now, if a beneficent Christian government may rightly 
leave the people to provide themselves with religious institutions, surely it may 
leave them to provide suitable universities for the education of their youth. 
And here, again, the question of national university or no national university is 
by no means synonymous with the question — Shall the country have good 
university education or not? The only question is. Shall we have a university 
supported and controlled by government, or shall we continue to rely upon 
universities supported and controlled by other agencies? 

There is, then, no foundation whatever for the assumption that it is the duty 
of our government to establish a national university. I venture to state one 
broad reason why our government should not establish and maintain a univer- 
sity. If the people of the United States have any special destiny, any peculiar 
functions in the world, it is to try and work out, under extraordinarily favorable 
circumstances, the problem of free institutions for a heterogeneous, rich, multi- 
tudinous population spread over a vast territory. We indeed want to breed 
scholars, artists, poets, historians, novelists, engineers, physicians, jurists, theo- 
logians and orators; but, first of all, we want to breed a race of independent, 
self-reliant freemen, capable of helping, guiding and governing themselves. 
Now the habit of being helped by the government, even if it be to things good 
in themselves — to churches, universities and railroads — is a most insidious 
and irresistible enemy of republicanism ; for the very essence of republican- 
ism is self-reliance. With the continental nations of Europe it is an axiom 
that the government is to do every thing, and is responsible for every thing. 
The French have no word for " public spirit," for the reason that the sentiment 
is unknown to them. This abject dependence on the government is an 
accursed inheritance from the days of the divine right of kings. Americans, 
on the contrary, maintain precisely the opposite theory, namely, that govern- 
ment is to do nothing not expressly assigned it to do, that it is to perform no 
function which any private agency can perform as well, and that it is not to do 
a public good even, unless that good be otherwise unattainable. It is hardly 
too much to say that this doctrine is the foundation of our public liberty. So 
long as the people are really free, they will maintain it in theory and in prac- 
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tice. During the war of the Rehellion we got accustomed to seeing the gov- 
ernment spend vast sums of money and put forth vast efforts, and we adced 
ourselves Why should not some of these great resources and powers be applied 
to works of peace, to creation as well as to destruction? So we subsidized rail- 
roads and steamship companies, and agricultural colleges, and now it is pro- 
posed to subsidize a university. The fatal objection to this subsidizing process 
is that it saps the foundatiojis of public liberty. The only adequate securities 
of public liberty are the national habits, traditions and character acquired and 
accumulated in the practice of liberty and self-control. Interrupt these tradi- 
tions, break up these habits or cultivate the opposite ones, or poison that 
national character, and public liberty will suddenly be found defenseless. We 
deceive ourselves dangerously when we think or speak as if education, whether 
primary or university, could guaranty republican institutions. Education 
can do no such thing. A republican people should indeed be educated and 
intelligent; but it by no means follows that an educated and intelligent people 
will be republican. Do I seem to conjure up imaginary evils to follow from 
this beneficent establishment of a superb national university? We teachers 
should be the last people to forget the sound advice — chsta prindpm, A drop 
of water will put out a spark which otherwise would have kindled a con- 
flagration that rivers could not quench. 

Let us cling fast to the genuine American method — the old Massachusetts 
method — in the matter of public instruction. The essential features of that 
system are local taxes for universal elementary education voted by the citizens 
themselves, local elective boards to spend the money raised by taxation and 
control the schools, and for the higher grades of instruction permanent endow- 
ments administered by incorporated bodies of trustees. This is the American 
voluntary system, in sharp contrast with the military, despotic organization of 
public instruction which prevails in Prussia and most other states of conti- 
nental Europe. Both systems have peculiar advantages, the crowning advant- 
age of the American method being that it breeds freemen. Our ancestors well 
understood the principle that, to make a people free and self-reliant, it is neces- 
sary to let them take care of themselves, even if they do not take quite as good 
care of themselves as some superior power might 

And now, finally, let us ask What should make a university at the capital 
of the United States, established and supported by the general government, 
more national than any other American university? It might be larger and 
richer than any other, and it might not be: but certainly it could not have a 
monopoly of patriotism or of catholicity, or of literary or scientific enthusiasm. 
There is an attractive comprehensiveness and a suggestion of public spirit 
and love of country in the term "national"; but after all, the adjective only 
narrows and belittles the noble conception contained in the word "university." 
Letters, science, art, philosophy, . medicine, law and theology are larger and 
more enduring than nations. There is something childish in this uneasy hank- 
ering for a big university in America, as there is also in that impatient long- 
ing for a distinctive American literature which we so often hear expressed. 
As American life grows more various and richer in sentiment, passion, thought 
and accumulated experience, American literature will become richer and more 
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abounding, and in that better day let ub hope that there will be found several 
universities in America, though by no means one in each state, as free, liberal, 
rich, national and glorious as the warmest advocate of a single, crowning uni- 
versity at the national capital could imagine his desired institution to become. 

DISCITSSXON OF DR. ELIOT'S REPORT ON NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 

After the Report and remarks of President Eliot, Dr. Reed called President 
Tappan to the chair, and said: 

That, as a member of the Committee on a National University, it might be 
expected of him to state the part he had taken in the matter, in order that he 
might bear his proper portion of the responsibility, whatever that may be. 

The committee appointed at the meeting of the National Association held at 
St Louis, or such of them as were on the ground, were called together by the 
chairman, Dr. Hott, and met in a room in the Planters' Hotel, and he was 
himself present at that meeting. He had a very distinct recollection of the 
suggestions which he made as to the character and location of the institution, 
if such a one we are to have. 

It is proper to state that he hail no great faith in the immediate accom- 
plishment of the measure, — and besides, he was individually absorbed in other 
plans which he wished to urge in preference to this one. Yet he desired that 
the measure should be presented in the best possible shape. 

Before the committee, he expressed the opinion, in a very decided manner, 
that the national capital, in the territory under the immediate legislative con- 
trol of Congress, was the only proper place for a national university ; and that 
in this way only could the constitutional objection, which would be strong — ■■ 
indeed controlling — with many, be obviated. But there were still other rea- 
sons for the location at the national capital — that there was the great Congress- 
ional Library, still to be increased from year to year — th^re was the astronom- 
ical observatory — tfierewere vast collections in all departments from every 
part of the world — there were models in the arts, and besides, scientific exper- 
iments were continually in progress for the purposes of the government, to 
say nothing of the diplomatic and public discussions incident to the capital. 
All these means and advantages could be made available for a great institution 
of the kind proposed. 

This view as to the location he presented before the committee in opposition 
to one thrown out by the chairman, viz: to give it to that state which should 
offer the largest bonus in money or property; and he urged that, in point of 
fact, no state or municipality could offer a bounty for the location which 
would at all equal in value the means which the U.S. Government had in 
possession and which might at once, without detriment to specific objects, be 
used for the benefit of the institution. 

Besides these considerations, the effect of such an institution would be bene- 
ficial upon the capital — in elevating the general tone — in stimulating and con- 
centrating scientific investigations, and awakening inquiry on social and 
economic questions. Many able young men connected with the government 
as employh or attaches might be expected to avail themselves of the opjwrtunity 
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of attending the lectures, instructions or experiments of such a university. It 
was a statement of a very able head of one of the departments at Washington, 
that he could from any one of the departments select a more learned faculty 
than any college in the land could boast of. 

Surely no one would consider such an institution as any other than one for 
the highest scientific and literary culture of men who have already made 
attainments fitting them to entej upon a course of philosophic inquiry and sci- 
entific investigation. ' 

Some months after this meeting of the committee, Dr. Hoyt sent him the draft 
of a bill for criticism and suggestions — that in response he remembered he made 
two or three objections to the bill as proposed. The principal one was, that it 
was too complicated in its plan of government and administration, and had too 
many agents. The bill presented in the Senate is substantially the bill pre- 
pared by Dr. Hoyt after consultation with others. 

Thus far, said Dr. Reed, I am responsible for the bill; or at least wish to 
take my share of responsibility. 

Now as to objections suggested by Dr. Eliot. First j that the institution 
would fall under political control. I have no fear on that score — far less dan- 
ger in the national government of such influence, than in the state govern- 
nients in like cases. The national government is too large — it is modified by 
influences coming from too many sources. All experience is against the idea. 
What administration has ever inquired into, or cared for, the politics of Dr. 
Henry, of the Smithsonian, or of the Haslers, or Bache, or Pierce, of the Coast 
Survey? West Point and Annapolis have been marvelously free from party 
political control. Political interference has hardly been charged even. Those 
eminent instructors Bartlett and Ma it an and Church occupied their posi- 
tions in the U.S. Military Academy, each, for near forty years — a longer 
period than is usual in other institutions of learning. 

Then as to donations of land by the general government for the encourage- 
ment and promotion of education. Such gifts have been made almost from 
the beginning, even prior to the formation of the Federal Constitution. If I 
mistake not, the idea originated in good old Massachusetts, springing out of 
Massachusetts notions, and indeed, in the very neighborhood of Dr. Eliot, 
with Dr. Manasseh Cutler, the pastor of a church at Hamilton, not far from 
Cambridge, I believe. This gentleman was one of a committee, and thfe active 
one, appointed by the Ohio Company to negotiate with Congress for the pur- 
chase of a tract of land northwest of the Ohio river. This was as early as 1785. 
His plan was to purchase land, one or two millions of acres, at a given sum per 
acre; and that Congress was to grant one section of land in each six-miles 
square for schools; and two townships of land were to be given for the support 
of a university. The purchase was made— the land was given by Congress — 
the result was the first settlement in Ohio at Marietta — and from that early 
day the national government has pursued the same course of policy in the dis- 
position of the public domain. One section of 640 acres has been reserved for 
schools, and two townships have been granted to each state, upon its admission, 
for a university. Here is at least a historic argument in favor of aid from th« 
general government to institutions of education. 
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Now as to the idea itself of a national university. While, as I have said, it is 
not specially my idea, nor can I spend much time in its advocacy, I can not 
deride, or treat as visionary, that which Washington recommended, and 
James Madison and John Quincy Adams advocated, and many other great 
and patriotic men have zealously advocated as a means of elevating all our 
higher institutions of learning, and giving unity and concentration of effort to 
literary and scientific men, and constituting indeed a hond of unity to the 
nation itself. 

A friend, a few days since, while reading the life of Dr. Holley, formerly 
President of Transylvania University, Ky., and once one of the most admired 
of all the pulpit orators of Boston (I love, in this presence, to quote Boston 
authority), showed me a most eloquent passage from his pen on the necessity 
of a national university, as a common head to an elevated standard among our 
highest institutions. 

As you stand before the Boston State-House, there are before you two figures 
in statuary, representing, it is to be presumed in a peculiar manner, Massachu- 
setts sentiment and thought, — Daniel Webster and Horace Mann. The fol- 
lowing is a sentiment of one of these great men: "No man in our country and 
in our tiTnes is worthy the name of a statesman^ who does not include the highest 
practicable education of the people in all his plans of administration," 

But this is not a question — I mean the education of the people as an interest 
of government — to be argued in our day: we can not reverse American senti- 
ment, which is growing stronger and stronger, and which now on this subject 
pervades the whole American people. 

We must not fall into the error that the people are one thing and the gov- 
ernment something quite distinct and different, and having antagonistic inter- 
ests. With us, government is nothing but an organized agency from the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 

W, B. Wedgewoodf of Washington, D.C., read the following paper, in con- 
tinuation of Uie discussion: 
Mr. President: 

In announcing the thirteenth annual meeting of the " National Educational 
Association," the Committee of Arrangements have placed upon the order of 
exercises, in the Department of Higher Instruction, the subject ** National 
University." Just two words. I admire the simplicity of stating the subject. 
We are not to discuss the National University of America, or the National 
University of the United States, or Howard, or Harvard or Colby University, 
but " National University " only. 

As I have been engaged for the last three years, to the exclusion of all other 
business, contributing my services without fee or reward, in the effort to estab- 
lish in this country a university which shall be national in its character and 
entirely free from sectional and denominational control and influence, you will 
pardon me if I go somewhat minutely into the history of this great enterprise. 

The history of the National University is coeval with the history of our gov- 
ernment The idea originated in the convention which framed our Constitu- 
tion. WAiHiNaTON recommended it in his first and last message. When th« 
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City of Washington was laid out, University Square was reserved for its loca- 
tion. Jambs Madison recommended it in his message in 1810. John Quincy 
Adams recommended it in his message in 1825. He also recommended the 
establishment of a National Observatory, either in connection with or separate 
from the university. He stated that in Europe there were 130 of these *4ight- 
houses of the skies," while on the American hemisphere there was not one. 

In answer to this message, the National Observatory was established, and we 
have a "light-house of the skies '' of which the nation may justly feel proud. 
It was intended to be connected with the future university, and was accord- 
ingly located on University Square. 

In his first message to Congress, Washington says: " You will agree with 
me in the opinion that there is nothing which can better deserve your patron- 
age than the promotion of literature and science.'' He then suggests that the 
establishment of a national university will be worthy of a place in their delib- 
erations. In his last message to Congress, in 1796, he says: "I have heretofore 
proposed to the consideration of Congress the expediency of establishing a 
national university and also a military academy. The desirableness of both 
these institutions has so constantly increased with every new view I have taken 
of the subject, that I can not omit the opportunity of once for all recalling your 
attention to them.'' 

True it is that our country, much to its honor, contains many seminaries of 
learning highly respectable and useful. These would form excellent auxiliaries 
for the institution contemplated. Among the motives to such an institution, 
the education together of a portion of our youth from every quarter of our 
country deserves attention. The more homogeneous our citizens can be made 
in this particular, the greater will be our prospect of permanent union; and the 
primary object of such a national institution should be to educate our young 
men in the science of government 

In a republic what species of knowledge can be equally important, and what 
duty more pressing on Congress, than to patronize a plan for communicating 
this knowledge to those who are to be the future guardians of the liberties of 
our country? 

He then proceeded to show the importance of establishing a military acad- 
emy, in which he uttered a truth so fully exemplified in the suppression of the 
late rebellion. He says: " Whatever arguments may be drawn from particu- 
lar examples — superficially viewed — a thorough examination of the subject 
will evince that the art of war is at once campreliensive and complicated — that 
it demands much previous study, and that the possession of it in its most 
improved and perfect state is always of great moment to the security of the 
nation. 

Washington, in his last will and testament, made a bequest of $30,000 
towards the endowment of a national university, to be established within the 
District of Columbia, under the auspices of the general government. 

He says in his will: " It has been my ardent wish to see a plan devised on a 
liberal scale which would have a tendency to spread systematic ideas through 
all parts of this bisino bmpibe, thereby to do away with local attachments and 
state prejudices in our national councils. My mind has not been able to con- 
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template any plan more likely to effect this measure than the establishment of 
a university in a central part of the United States, to which scholars from all 
parts of the Union may resort, and, by associating with each other and forming 
friendships in juvenile years, be enabled to free themselves in a proper degree 
from local prejudices and habitual jealousies, which, when carried to excess, 
are never-failing sources of disquietude to the public mind, and pregnant with 
mischievous consequences to this country." 

On the 5th of December, 1810, Jambs Madison, in his annual message, 
invites the attention of Congress to the advantages of superadding to the 
means of education provided by the several states, a seminary of learning 
instituted by the National Legislature within the limits of their exclusive juris- 
diction. 

Such an institution, he says, though local in its legal character, would be uni- 
versal in its beneficial effects. The additional instruction emanating from it 
would contribute not less to strengthen the foundation than to adorn the struct- 
ure of our free and happy system of government 

When we commenced the enterprise of establishing the National University 
at Washington, we were fully aware that the recommendations of Washington 
and Madison and John Quincy Adams had been forgotten, and that public 
attention must again be turned to it by renewed agitation. The university had 
remained ideal, invisible and intangible. The first step to be taken was to ren- 
der it material, visible and tangible by incorporation. 

The Act of Congress providing for the creation of corporations in the District 
of Columbia by the general law was approved May 5, 1870. The Act provides 
the mode of establishing institutions of learning of the rank of a college or uni- 
versity. In accordance with these provisions, the National University, on the 
19th day of September, 1870, became a body politic and corporate, entitled to 
perpetual succession, with power to sue and be sued; to acquire, hold and con- 
vey real and personal property; to have and use a common seal; to make 
by-laws necessary for the government of the university; and to confer upon 
such persons as may be considered worthy such academical or honorary degrees 
as are usually conferred by similar institutions. The university became com- 
petent, both in law and in equity, to take in their corporate name real and per- 
sonal property by gift, grant, conveyance, will, devise or bequest of any person, 
and dispose of the same for the use and benefit of said institution. 

This university, in the words of Madison, is " local in its legal character, but 
univenal in its beneficial effects." Following the advice of Washington "that 
the primary object of such a national institution should be to educate our young 
men in the science of government," its founders first established the Law Col- 
lege for the education of those young men who, as statesmen and jurists, are to 
be the future guardians of the liberties of our country, as in the past they have 
been its heroic defenders. 

The charter of the National University makes the President of the United 
States {ex officio) chancellor of the university. Its first annual commencement 
was held at Lincoln Hall, on Tuesday evening. May 21, 1872. President Grant, 
in the presence of one of the most intelligent audiences ever assembled in 
Washington, conferred the degree of Bachelor of Laws upon a class of thirty- 
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one young men who had pursued their course of study for two years in the 
university. The signing of the diplomas and the conferring of the degrees hy 
the President of the United States were honors never before conferred upon 
any class of law-students in this country. But they richly deserved the honor 
conferred upon them. 

When the irrepressible conflict of opinion, springing from the antagonistic 
principles of liberty and slavery, culminated in the conflict of arms, these young 
men were pursuing their daily avocations in schools and colleges, in counting- 
rooms and workshops, at the plow and at the anvil. When secession had 
dragged from the flag one-third of the stars that glittered on its azure folds, 
and the rebel flag floated in sight of the capital, a call was issued to the friends 
of liberty to rally in the defense of the old flag and the life of the republic. 

These young men left the hammer on the anvil, the plow in the furrow, their 
tools upon the bench, their books upon their desks, and hastened to join the 
grand army of the republic. Such an army was never before marshaled and 
led to the deadly conflict. For four years the battle raged, till blood filled the 
valleys and flowed even to the horse's bridle. Thousands of prisoners of war 
died of starvation in gloomy prisons. The land was filled with widows and 
orphans, and there was mourning in every household. 

On every battle-field for the suppression of the rebellion, in the spot where 
the balls flew thickest and steel met steel the fiercest, these young men were 
found rallying round the old flag, and offering their own lives at the altar of 
liberty to save the life of the republic. 

As one young man sighted his rifle, the enemy's ball struck him in the right 
eye, and went crashing through his brain. As another advanced to the assault, 
one of his lower limbs was shot away and he could advance no further. As 
another advanced at the head of his regiment, a ball struck him in the breast, 
passing through the left lung, near the heart. Another carries in his body a 
rifle-ball which causes constant pain, but it can not be removed without certain 
death. One was wounded in the shoulder and his right arm paralyzed. 
Another left his right arm, and another his left arm, on the battle-field. These 
are only a part of the sacrifices this class made to secure the proud position we 
this day hold among the nations. 

The Hon. G. G. Wright, United States Senator from Iowa, delivered the 
concluding address. 

This department of the university has now been in active operation for 
three years, and the number of graduates has increased to sixty-one. 

It was the design of the founders of the university that free instruction 
should be given to students in all its colleges, and that the students should be 
charged only for the necessary incidental expenses, which in no case should 
exceed one-half of the customary tuition. This plan has been and will be 
strictly adhered to. All the professors have contributed their services without 
fee or reward. 

Thus we see the National University, so anxiously desired by our ancestors, 
rising steadily and surely among us, by private sacrifice and private enterprise, 
and assuming a position which challenges the confidence of every American 
dticen. 
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Thus far, when the question has heen put to us, " Upon what is the National 
University founded?" we have been compelled to reply, "Upon brains only; 
we have no pecuniary foundation." How long we shall be required in good 
conscience to give this reply depends upon the justice of Congress or the liber- 
ality of private citizens. 

We made application to Congress, during the session of 1870 and 1871, for an 
endowment A bill for that purpose was introduced in the House and referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. A delegation from the incorpo- 
rators appeared before the committee, and several able arguments were made, 
but no report was reached during that session. 

During the session of the last Congress, a bill was introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Howe, which was broad in its scope and liberal in its endowment. 

No report was made on Senator Howe's bill, but another bill, a few weeks later 
in the session, was introduced in the House and referred to Hie Committee on 
Education and Labor. This bill, after careful consideration, was unanimously 
reported to the House and its passage recommended. 

The committee, in their report, state that they have no hesitation in saying 
that, while the foreign is superior to the American universities, neither the one 
nor the other is a true university. They describe the leading objects of a true 
university, and say that as far as any institution falls short of these objects, so 
far does it fall short of a true university. 

The committee say that the deficiencies they describe can not be supplied by 
any institution previously existing, for the following reasons: 
I ^n^l) That none have the essential pecuniary resources. 

/ (2) That none are entirely free from sectional and denominational objec- 
< tions. 

[ (3) That the National University must be on neutral ground, and under the 
1 exclusive control of the general government 

TEeT>ill provides that the National University shall be permanently located 
at the national capital, where the representatives of every section of the coun- 
try annually assemble, where the representatives of all the foreign powers reside, 
and where the government has unquestioned authority to establish and main- 
tain such an institution. 

The plan of endowment is for the government to issue certificates to the 
amount of twenty millions of dollars, bearing interest at 5 per cent per annum, 
amounting to one million dollars, to be expended in establishing and main- 
taining the university. 

In the manner I have described, the attention of Congress and of the people 
at large is turned to the accomplishment of this great object, which will prove 
to be the crowning glory of the first century of our national existence. 

The City of Washington, in a few years, under the skillful management of 
the Board of Public Works, will become one of the most beautiful and attract- 
ive cities on this continent, and it is in the power of Congress, by the perma- 
nent establishment and liberal endowment of the National University, to make 
our national capital the intellectual centre of the nations. 

Presideni McCosh^ of Princeton, liked the idea of a national university of a 
character so high that it would not be a competitor of any existing institution. 
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He did not favor any project yet proposed. He thought that one of the propo- 
sitions enunciated by President Eliot was antagonistic to the principle of free 
public education. He spoke of the absence, out of large cities and towns, of 
provision for public education in the South. 

President Eliot disclaimed such an application of his proposition, and asserted 
that he is a friend to the common-school system. 

Mr. Richards^ of Washington, D.C., said: I do not propose to discuss this 
question at large ; but there are some points in the remarkable paper before us 
which deserve a special notice. It must be evident to all, I think, that the 
spirit, as well as the language, of the paper exhibits more of a disposition to 
criticise and throw contempt upon the bills before Congress, and upon their 
alleged author, than to present the true character of said bills, and the real 
motives of their author. 

The insinuations that Dr. Hoyt, as chairman of an important committee on 
a national university, has been governed by ambitious motives, and by a pur- 
pose to act without regard to the opinions of his associates, are unworthy of the 
author of the paper, and I consider them undeserved and unjust. I speak as a 
member of the committee, having a thorough acquaintance with Dr. Hoyt. 
No man could be actuated by higher and nobler motives than those which 
appear to have influenced Dr. Hoyt. No man could be more unselfish, self- 
denying, and ready to cooperate with all the members of the committee. 

He may have been obliged to act alone, or not act at all, as is frequently done 
by chairmen of committees; and as the author of the paper before us has him- 
self done to-day. Happy is he who condemns not another in the thing which 
he allows. If other members did not meet Dr. Hoyt and consult with him, 
the fault is their own; as I am sure he invited their cooperati<5n. If the grand 
plan for a national university had been designed for some other locality than 
Washington, I think we should not have noticed the same spirit of criticism. 

Again, some unfavorable insinuations have been thrown out against the 
health and climate of Washington, which, I am bold to say, have no merit as 
an argument against locating the national university at Washington, for the 
facts will show that hardly a city in our country can show a better health- 
record. This surely is a weak point to make. 

Again, the people of Washington are slurred, if not defamed, in reference to 
their moral character. They are accused of being corrupt, and under the influ- 
ence of "rings." This we deny; but if it were true, where, I ask in the name 
of common sense, does the immorality and the corrupting influence of ring$ 
come from? Surely not from our regular resident citizens; but from inter- 
lopers, lobbyists and scoundrels from all parts of our country. We have bad 
men, but they were made so before going to Washington. The people outside 
of Washington make our rascals, and send them among us, to corrupt pur 
citizens, and such members of Congress as were not corrupted before going 
there. We are trying to guard ourselves against their corrupting influence; 
and, besides, if we are so bad, so much the more do we need the purifying and 
enlightening influence of a grand national university. 

But, finally, I fail to be convinced by the arguments of the paper that a 
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national university is not in accordance with the genius of our government, 
and that it is not a necessity — just such a university as is proposed in the 
bills which have been ridiculed. If the government can do any thing for edu- 
cation, it surely can give the best kind of education. Our schools must be sup- 
ported either by the state, or by sects, or not at all. Schools we must have, 
but who wants purely sectarian schools? 

Our venerable friend Dr. McCosh need have no apprehensions as to the 
real character of the university, if it should be established upon the general 
principles contained in the bills now before Congress, for they are specially 
drawn up and designed to provide for the class of students which, he says, need 
a higher culture than can now be received in our country. I am sorry to say 
that the doctor does not seem to have read or studied the bills referred to. 
There may be objectionable features in them, which, after careful delibera- 
tion, may be removed. A candid and careful examination will hardly fail to 
convince any unbiased mind that these bills provide for that higher culture, 
80 much demanded, without interfering with our present colleges and so-called 
universities, except to improve and elevate them, and without affecting the 
religious views of any denomination or sect. 

W, P. Atkinson^ of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, said he 
seldom agreed with President Eliot, but on this occasion he must agree with 
him entirely. Universities are not built, they grow. He illustrated this point 
at length. 

Dr. Daniel Reed explained the origin of the common-school system in its 
relation to the national government. 

Prof, Edward S. JoyneSy of Washington-and-Lee University, Lexington, Va., 
agreed with Eliot and Atkinson. He disclaimed the application of Dr. 
McCosh's remark as to education in the South, so far as it applied to Virginia. 

John Hancock, Superintendent of the Schools in Cincinnati, criticised the 
utterance of President Eliot as to the function of the government He thought 
the government had a right to promote higher education. The functions of 
government change with its conditions. 

Rev. Geo. P. Hays, President of Washington-and-Jefferson College, Pa., spoke 
as follows: I am much gratified at this discussion, for, whatever else it may 
do, it promotes the coming of an American University from some quarter. For 
that university, in some form and from some source, I am an earnest advocate. 
You will notice that, while we have but one and the same thing in view, we 
are only at variance as to the method by which it is to be secured. One 
method is by the national government, and the other is by the transformation 
of some of our present colleges into the true university. 

Is it doubted that there is a demand for such a university? That question 
has its answer indicated by the large numbers of our best graduates who are 
looking to professorships and other scholarly positions; who go to Europe, — by 
Professor Agassiz's school on the island in New England and by the efforts of 
Harvard and Yale to establish a university course of lectures. 

I am not here to defend the bills referred to. In the correspondence, I advo- 
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cated the securing of some extant institution, that would aholish its college 
work, and devote itself to university work. The diflSculty about carrying on 
college work and university work together is, that the jealousy of one college 
toward another will limit the patronage of its university course to the graduates 
of its own college course. 

There is a great deal of human nature in the world, and the colleges have a 
great deal of it. Yale and Amherst and Princeton would not be equally as 
ready to have their graduates go to Harvard's university course, while it is a 
rival for college patronage, as they would if it would pass out of the college 
work into this university work exclusively, or to some new university, that had 
no college course ; and, very probably. Harvard would not feel like encouraging 
its alumni to go to the university course of any of these other institutions. 

But if no college will devote itself to this work, it seems to me worth while 
to organize an institution wholly devoted to real university work; and if private 
measures will not do it, then let it be done by the government. 

But it is said, when there is a demand for such an education, it will come of 
itself. This reminds me of the man who replied, when asked for a contribu- 
tion to a mission to the Jews, "The Jews! Grive money to convert the Jews! 
Why, the Jews are the richest people in the world. If they want to be con- 
verted, let them give the money themselves." So here we are told that, if any 
one wants a university, let them give the money for it. But it can never come 
in that way, except for the rich and cultivated. 

Moreover, as Dr. Reed, our President, says, " Logically it would seem as if 
education should begin, and develop upward; while, as a fact, it begins at 
higher education, and works downward. So in all our history, we do not wait 
for state action until the whole people urge it, but act in view of the wants of 
the whole people. I am not so much afraid of the impurity of the government. 
We are not w^ar* destruction yet; and there is virtue enough in the republic to 
right its wrongs, and carry on its work: and I believe this university could be 
BO managed, when established by government, as to have a most beneficial 
effect on our educational system. If it can be done by private enterprise, it 
might possibly be better. Any method that will do the work ought to be 
acceptable; but if no such university for purely higher educational work is 
established by private effort, then, by all means, let it be done by government 
rather than left undone. 

Albert C. HaUj of Rochester, remarked in regard to the statements respecting 
supply and demand — higher education being supplied as the people need it — 
that the argument seems very plausible until we investigate the facts. 

It is not true that the supply of to-day meets the demand of our American 
young men. If it were, the hundreds of our college-graduates who are now 
seeking a higher education in European universities would not be found 
abroad. 

It is tnie, as has been remarked, that a great university must be a gradual 
growth, and can not, by an appropriation of twenty millions of dollars, or by any 
other means, be established in a day. Let our older institutions, which have, 
to some extent at least, attained this growth, provide liberally for post-graduate 
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instruction, as Harvard and Yale have already done, and we shall in this way 
soonest meet the pressing demands for higher education. 

Prof. Oren Rooty of Pritchard Institute, Fayette, Mo., spoke as follows: Gould 
I be sure that the gorgeous ideal university depicted by some gentlemen would 
ever be realized ; could I see in the near future before me the long-drawn cor- 
ridors thronged with the eager alumni of our present colleges, so many of 
whom now, as gentlemen have stated, traverse the sea to seek the higher edu- 
cation of older lands; could I make certain that the most learned of all lands 
would there be gathered, the wisest of fatherland England and studious Ger- 
many and chivalric France with the greatest of our own country; could I 
believe that this grand culmination were at all possible in the way proposed; I 
should look with much more favor than I do now upon the project for a new 
national university. 

But, Mr. President, I do not believe that such results are likely to be accom- 
plished in the way proposed. 

I remember, as do you all, the wonderful tales of Aladdin and his lamp: I 
dreamed, some years ago, of palaces to be reared, complete in gorgeous beauty 
from deep foundation to turret-tower, all by the breathing of a wish; but we 
have learned that, in real life-work, time is needed for such rearing. There is 
no Aladdin's lamp or magic wand in even a $20,000,000 Congressional grant 
to make a national university. I believe, with one of the gentlemen who have 
preceded me, that such things come by growth and slowly — a constantly- 
growing answer to a steadily-increasing recognized demand. 

There is another notion constantly recurring in this discussion to which I 
must object: it is that our present colleges and universities are solely sectional 
or state institutions. I do not feel that learning and culture are to-day in our 
country limited by sectional lines and state boundaries. I have a right to be 
proud, I am* proud, of the achievements of Yale, Harvard, Washington-and-Lee, 
Princeton, Michigan, as well as of my own college home. Though I am not a 
of son Massachusetts or an alumnus of Harvard, I rejoice as an American in 
the names and works of Bond and of Piebcb. 

The true national university must be that which lays hold of the thought- life 
of the nation and by its grand work makes itself the highest exponent of 
American character. Our present colleges and universities need not be sec- 
tional, save as they narrow themselves to sectional lines. When I see the 
great educational institutions of the past deepening and widening their founda- 
tions, broadening out the stream of their influence, building higher their watch- 
towers of learning, I am content to wait, that from them may come our grandest 
educational model. I regret not to have had it for myself, that it is not now an 
accepted fact; yet I believe that some of our American institutions do already 
give to our American youth a culture as full and high as our youth as a class 
demand. As more of these youth require and will accept a higher culture, it 
will be given. A score of institutions are presssing forward now to meet all 
possible demands. I believe that from these will come universities, national 
not in name, not in locality at the national capital, not in a grand Congres- 
sional grant; but better than these, in a firm hold upon the highest respect 
and regard of the American people. 
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Br. McCo&h rose to explain that his opinions as to the South were gathered 
on a visit to North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, and not on a later 
visit which he made to Virginia for his health. He dwelt further on the right 
of the state to aid in higher education. 

W, P. Atkinson replied to some points in Dr. McCosh's remarks. 

Hancock did not like the gentlemen to go back on their logic. 

Dr. Reed remarked that historically the university came first. 

President Eliot was allowed to make the closing speech. He said he would 
not undertake to defend all that had been said on his side, for that might indi- 
cate that he approved of all these arguments. He touched upon various points, 
and remarked that there are no state universities in fact in this country. 

Prof. Atherton, of Rutgers College, said that Wisconsin and Illinois have 
true state universities. 

President Eliot explained the sense in which he understood the phrase a real 
state university, namely, one managed directly by the state, and not through a 
close corporation provided for by the state. 



SECOND DAY. 
WEDNESDAY — S:30 P.M. 

Prof, Edward S. Joynes, of Virginia, read the following paper. 

CLASSICAL STUDIES. 

The honorable duty which has been assigned to me here to-day I regard as a 
compliment not to myself personally, but to the university with which I have 
the honor to be connected, and to the sister institutions of my native Virginia, 
This consideration has induced me to accept the task under pressing profess- 
ional duties which have rendered it impossible to make any thorough prepa- 
ration. I must therefore ask the indulgence of those who shall hear me for 
shortcomings which are due rather to excess of good-will than to any want of 
zeal or industry. 

The position assigned in the programme of proceedings to the discussion of 
'Classical Study*, between the topics of *A National Uuniversity * on the one 
hand, and *A Liberal Education in the Nineteenth Century' on the other, 
assures me that it is not expected that this discussion shall be made in any 
narrow or controversial spirit On the one hand, in the first topic, I recognize 
all that is most catholic and comprehensive; in the second, on the other hand, 
all that is most liberal and progressive. I feel, therefore, that it is my duty and 
privilege to-day to assert the right of classical studies to occupy the position that 
has been here assigned them — as akin to all the most catholic and comprehen- 
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sive interests of general education and culture, and equally to all 4hat is most lib- 
eral, progressive and expansive in the age in which we live. And, in fact, if these 
studies fail to indicate for themselves the right to this position, they must con- 
sent to fall behind the progress of education and of life in this age, which, though 
it "tries all things," yet will surely, in the end, "hold fast" only "to that which 
is good." But even if I had not been thus warned, I should still not enter 
upon this subject in any spirit of controversy. The time for that, I am happy 
to believe, is past. The contest between classical studies, on the one hand, and 
scientific studies on the other, has been waged ad nauseam. Such a contest 
was perhaps necessary, as marking a period of transition in the development of 
education ; as all great revolutions, in thought or in politics, are marked by 
periods of controversy and conflict But, as in the political world such con- 
flicts always result in the compromise of the opposing principles — in the aban- 
donment of the error that belongs to the extremes of each, and in the 
elucidation and confirmation of the truth that is common to both, so in this 
case the contest, we may hope, has ended in the universal recognition of the 
value of both of these branches of study, and in a better understanding of the 
relation which they properly bear to each other in the general scheme of edu- 
cation. No question can now be made as to the place which scientific studies 
have indicated for themselves, as the representatives both of methods and of 
interests that are inseparable alike from the progress of thought and the prog- 
ress of civilization (which is only thought realized); and nothing can ever 
impair the value of these studies. On the other hand, nothing can impair the 
value of classical studies, as representing at once the broadest expression of 
humanity, which is language^ and the profoundest basis of our own civilization 
and culture, which are founded in the past, and have been built, by the accre- 
tions of centuries, into a structure which rests inseparably upon that civiliza- 
tion and culture which the classical languages represent. The discussion 
which has been so long and so fully made has only served to bring out into 
clearer relief the inestimable value of both of these branches of study, and the 
relation which they bear to each other — not antagonistic, but complementary — 
in sustaining the life of our modern culture, and in bearing its treasures, of 
both old and new, to future generations. The exclusive or prescriptive claims 
which were once made in behalf of classical studies were due to historical causes 
that have ceased to exist, and they have been abandoned by all except unrea- 
sonable zealots; but the intrinsic value of these studies, as elements of a liberal 
education, has come to be estimated only the more highly as their relative 
place in the general system of education has been more clearly ascertained. 
This value it is not likely that any progress of thought or knowledge can 
ever impair. 

Classical studies, as here understood, represent the great departments of 
study — the study of Ijanguagey and the study of antiquity. Now, the study of 
language is the study of humanity itself, in its most concrete, most manifold, 
and most perfect expression. As the utterance of human thought, and an 
exhibitipn of our complex and wonderful human nature, in all it phases, intel- 
lectual, moral, physical, no other manifestation of humanity can be compared 
with language. It is as broad aa human nature, as high as human thought, as 
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deep as the depths of human feeling, as boandless as human aspiration, as 
varied as human character in all its manifold types, yet as universal as our 
common humanity; now as clear as the simplest perceptions, and again as 
mysterious and fathomless as the profoundest depths of consciousness, of 
passion, of religion. It is indeed humanity itself, in its most periect and most 
permanent expression; and all that men have done, thought, felt, dreamed, or 
Buffered, lies enshrined in its monumental forms. Hence- it is, in a word, — 
without seeking for any labored analysis — that the study of language furnishes 
the elements of discipline and of culture to the human mind in every condi- 
tion, and at every stage of its development. There is no mental process which 
language does not illustrate, no faculty which it does not exercise, no principle of 
thought, of reasoning, of sesthetics or of morals, which it does not comprehend 
and exemplify, in a thousand forms. And its elements of discipline are as vari- 
ous and diverse as they are profound and inexhaustible. From the simplest 
illustration of the simplest principles, which the tenderest unfolding mind can 
comprehend, through every stage of successive complexity up to the subtlest 
and sublimest problems for the subtlest and sublimest intellect, language fur- 
nishes elements of discipline and materials for thought, instruction and delight, 
which no study can ever exhaust and no other branch of study can so fully 
supply. Hence, its position in the scheme of human culture, and its claims as 
a subject of supreme and universal interest, can never be impaired or sujh 
planted. 

To the relation of the study of the classics to the study of language in general I 
shall recur directly. But I have remarked that classical studies represent also 
the study of antiquity. Upon this point, so often and so fully discussed, I will 
not enlarge. It is needless to insist upon the connection between the present 
and the past, or to show how largely the elements of modem civilization and 
culture find their beginnings in the civilization and culture of Greece and 
Rome. All history is one unbroken philosophy of human development The 
past contains the germs of the present, as the present reflects the influences of 
the past; and no period can be fairly studied without studying also the periods 
that have preceded it. Now, what we call ancient history comprehends one of 
the great cycles of human history — a cycle which, in its elements and 
influences, stands in close relation to that otiier cycle, called modem history, in 
which we live, and whose orbit is not yet completed. And as the progress of 
scientific thought gives ever more and more importance to the consideration of 
cause and effect, so the development of modern history has rendered only 
more and more important the study of ancient history r- of its elements, its 
philosophy, its results, and its relations to our own civilization. There is no 
danger that this subject shall ever be exhausted, or that any progress of 
knowledge can diminish its importance. 

But, passing from this point as already well understood, we remark especially, 
that the study of ancient history — or of antiquity — as presented to us in the 
language, literature and civilization of Greece and Rome, is the best means for 
the cultivation of that historic Berne which is so important not only to the com- 
prehension of our own modem history, but to the extension or true estimation 
of knowledge, in every department The elements of modem history are too 
10 
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complex, and its results too incomplete, to admit of that calm judicial analysis 
and that complete estimate of cause and effect, in events and in human action, 
which constitute the best discipline of historical study. Ancient history, 
on the other hand, is better fitted for disciplinary study, not only because its 
elements are simpler and its forms more plastic — not only, also, because its 
results are more complete, more obvious, and more comprehensive, but 
especially, also, because it is more remote from ourselves, and from that system 
of things in which we ourselves are living. For this reason especially, because 
it is ancient history, it is more objective, more real, more intelligible. While it 
presents to us the same universal human nature, under the same universal 
conditions and in its highest intellectual and moral action, it is free from that 
complication of incomplete causes and effects, and those close connections with 
the opinions, prejudices and parties of our own times, which render the study 
of modern history so largely speculative and unscientific. The history of 
England, for example, grand as it is, is at once too complex and too fragmentary, 
and stands in a relation too close to our own life and history, to admit of certain 
or even, perhaps, of dispassionate analysis. The history of Greece, on the 
other hand, stands revealed in full and rounded completeness; and while its 
moral and intellectual elements are in no respect inferior, they are simpler in 
their forms and combinations, and more capable of such clear and complete 
analysis as will be intelligible to the youthful mind. Hence, ancient history 
must ever remain the best field for the discipline of the historical /octt/fy, and 
the best introduction not merely to the study of modem history itself, but to 
the exercise of the historiccU method in the broadest sense. No elementary 
study of modem history is possible which shall supply the objective advantages 
of the study of antiquity. 

This brings me back now to the further remark that the chief superiority of 
the ancient languages, as languages of disciplinary study, resides in the like fact 
that they are ancient languages, and, as such, are essentially urdike our own. 
For this very reason, they are more objective to the student, and better adapted 
for the disciplinary study of langugage, than any modem language can be. 
Myself a professor of modem languages, I should be the last to disparage their 
importance, in any point of view. They are certainly entitled to a higher place 
than they have yet received in our schemes of education. In addition to 
their actual value, as languages of life and of literature, they supply in a high 
degree the elements of linguistic discipline; and when the ancient languages 
can not be studied, they furnish the best substitute for them. But they are 
still inferior to the ancient languages for disciplinary study. The reason of 
this is not merely that they are easier; for mere diflSculty does not constitute 
discipline; but becatue they are modem. All the modem languages (I speak 
now of the cultivated languages of Europe), however different in form, have 
an essential similarity as modem languages. Their modes of thought and of 
expression are modem; their grammatical structure is modern — the essential 
spirit and form and subject-matter of their literature are modern. Being thus 
modem, these languages are all more or less Uke our own ; and hence they 
lack that objectivity to the mind of the learner that belongs to the ancient 
languages, which are so widely different from ours in their most essential 
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characteristics. The modern languages have, moreover, something of the com- 
plexity of modern life. Their forms are fragmentary, but their combinations 
are infinitely varied. They are idiomatic rather than grammatical; or, rather, 
their grammar is implicit rather than formal. Idiom and phrase have, in 
them, taken the place of form and structure. On the other hand, the ancient 
languages have that clearness of form, and that plastic simplicity and regularity 
of structure, which characterise the types of the ancient civilization and litera- 
ture. There is a distinctness in their grammatical elements, and a constancy 
and clearness in their formal combinations and relations, which allow the 
principles of language to be more clearly exhibited, and its processes to be 
more distinctly marked and analyzed, than is possible under the more subtle 
phrases of the modern languages. In the ancient languages we can trace more 
clearly the relations between form and structure — between the word and the 
thought; just as in ancient history we can point out more clearly the relations 
of cause and effect; and thus these languages afford in a higher degree, and 
within easier attainment, that formal discipline of thought and of expression 
which is the peculiar excellence of the study of language. Not that the same 
principles do not reside in the modern languages; but they are seen there in 
less obvious forms, and in far more subtle and abstruse combinations. Thus, 
while in a certain sense, for the mere practical learner, the ancient languages 
are more difficult, in another sense, — that is, for disciplinary study and analysis, 
— they are far easier than the modern languages. Hence, for the purposes of 
elementary education, and as an introduction to the methods and discipline of 
linguistic science, they must ever hold the first place in importance. No man 
will feel the need or the benefit of a classical training more keenly than he 
who would be a philosophical student of the modem languages; none especially 
more than he who would comprehend his own mother-tongue, which — what- 
ever it may be — is the most difficult of all languages for any man to study pro- 
foundly, for the very reason that it is his mother-tongue, and hence an almost 
inseparable part of hiqaseli 

This statement leaves out of view altogether the historical, philological, or 
literary value of the classical languages, which will not be discussed here. We 
have considered these languages merely as languages, and with reference to the 
study of language^ as such. The like argument might be uiged with reference 
to their importance in history, in philology, or in literature. In all these 
respects, while their relations to ourselves are near enough to establish a per- 
petual and congenial interest, they are yet remote enough to answer supremely 
all the conditions of objective and analytical study. And — it might be added — 
their relations in philology and in literature are no less important and funda- 
mental than are the relations of the ancient history which they represent (as 
already remarked) to that modern history in which we live. But these topics 
can not be introduced here. 

The same consideration enables us to answer, specifically, an objection that 
has often been urged against classical study, in favor of the cultivation of the 
perceptive faculties. It is contended that the attention should be first ^nd 
chiefiy directed to the study of visible things, and that the study of language 
withdraws the mind prematurely from observation to reflection, and thus 
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reverses the natural order of development On a recent memorable occasioA 
this was compared, by a distin^ished speaker,* to the turning of the young 
bean, with its cotyledon at top, upside down, to make it grow better. We 
reply that that kind of observation which is fruitful of results in science or in 
life consists not in the mere seeing of visible things. Children see by the gift 
of nature; they "take notice" instinctively; their eyes and ears are always 
open to the sights and sounds of the visible and animate world around them, 
niere is no need to help them to this. On the contrary, the danger is that 
they will see too much and too wildly — that they will hear too much and too 
vaguely; and learn too little that is good from all that they may see and hear. 
No boy, as a general rule, sees and hears so much as the idlest and worst boy 
about town. What children need is, to have their perceptive faculties trained 
UijtJbdiciovA seeing and hearing — to seeing and hearing with the understanding 
and the heart, not ¥nth the eyes and ears only — to discriminating perception 
and analysis, and to that kind of fruitful observation which employs the reason, 
and the imagination too, as well as the senses. For this purpose they need to 
have their faculties exercised on something more than merely the objects of 
sight and sound that surround them in their daily life; for these are too 
fomiliar, as well as too heterogeneous, for accurate perception and analysis. 
For the highest discipline of the perceptive faculties it is necessary that they 
shall be led to objects beyond the sphere of the most ordinary and familiar 
exercise, and trained to perceive trvih^^ as well as things, beyond the range of 
their own instinctive action. In order to attain any noble or fruitful discipline, 
the perceptive faculties must be not only sharpened but idealized. They must 
be taught to perceive not only that which can be seen and heard, but those 
moral and spiritual truths and relations which are unseen, and whose *' voice 
is not heard," yet in which lies the highest significance of the external world. 
The North- American Indian, in mere sharpness and accuracy of observation, 
will put to shame the most accomplished scientist; yet he discovers neither the 
truths of science nor the principles of right living, because he sees only with 
his eyes, and hears only with his ears, while his senses have not been exalted 
to the perception of the spiritual truths and relations which underlie and 
inform the world of nature that surrounds him. 

I would not underrate the importance of object-lessons at the earliest stage 
of study, for teaching the accurate observation even of the most familiar things. 
But beyond that stage, and as soon as possible, the mind should be led to the 
observation of other things and of other facts, which shall extend and elevate 
the range of its natural and instinctive powers. For this purpose no system of 
facts is so useful, so suggestive, so inexhaustible, as the facts of language and its 
wonderful principles. As beautiful and varied as the objects of external nature 
— as subtle and minute as the revelations of the microscope — as boundless in 
their range as the sweep of the telesooi)e — as rich and luminous as the many- 
colored hues of the spectrum, these facts and principles open up a field for 
observation and induction of infinite scope and of universal interest As has 
been already remarked, this field presents examples and problems fitted for 
every stage of intellectual development, and exercising every faculty of the 

* Pretidenl Babhabd, at tiM Ttmdall Banquet, Ui New Yoi)^ 
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inductive reason. There is, in truth, no study more eminently iiiduciivef in the 
very largest sense, than the study of language; and there is no class of men 
that could be more benefited by a thorough linguistic training than those who 
devote themselves to the study of nature. The material works of God are 
indeed a part of the langtuige by which he has spoken to man; and as "the 
invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are understood by the 
things which are made'' (or visible), so too, in another sense, the visible 
things may be understood by those which are invisible. Therefore, there can 
be no better preparation for the study of nature than the study of language, 
which is itself one of the highest manifestations of nature. I do not deny that 
men like Davy and Faraday have attained eminence in science without this 
advantage. But their examples prove nothing except the irresistible force of 
genius and industry. I venture to say that any of these great men, if quest- 
ioned at the summit of his career, would have expressed his regret that he had 
lacked these opportunities. At any rate, the most eminent men in science 
that I have known have been those that have the most decidedly expressed 
their appreciation of the value of classical studies. I believe that no other 
study can supply so fully, or so easily, the best discipline of the inductive 
faculties; and I argue, therefore, that the claims of classical studies are strong- 
est just in the points in which they have been most vigorously attacked — 
that is, in reference to the training of the powers of perception and induction. It 
would be a great mistake to seek to supplant these studies, even for exclusively 
scientific men, by any system of object-lessons, or of premature study in the 
natural sciences. For, if there are any men that need to have all their faculties 
trained, exalted, and idealized, by the highest and most subtle discipline that 
any human philosophy can furnish, it is they that are to lead the advance of 
the human mind in the progress of civilization, and in the investigation of 
those great and wondrous natural problems that lay hold both of " the life that 
now is and of that which is to come." 

It will be observed that we have entirely avoided any discussion as of con- 
flicting claims between the classics and any other studies, but have merely 
sought to emphasize, in a few points, the importance of our own subject, leav- 
ing out of view many of the most obvious considerations that might have been 
urged in its favor. No confiict, indeed, need arise from conceding the highest 
importance to the study of science, and claiming the highest importance for 
the study of the classics. But with respect to the adjustment of these studies, 
in the education of any individual, or in the scheme of study for any school or 
system of schools, there do arise serious practical questions. These questions 
it is not for us to discuss here; nor, indeed, can they be solved by any dis- 
cussion, however elaborate. So much will depend upon the circumstances of 
the individual, or upon the condition of the school or schools in question, that 
no general rule could be laid down for practical guidance, even if all the prin- 
ciples involved could be fairly settled. I propose to indicate only one or two 
leading points, which may be of service in the general consideration of this 
subject 

It is, of course, conceded that the classics can no longer claim that predomi- 
nant and almost exclusive position which they onoe occupied, in the scheme of 
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a liberal education. The historical causes upon which that claim was based 
have ceased to exist, and new and powerful causes are now operating in the 
contrary direction. Other studies, corresponding to the widened fields of 
human knowledge, must now be provided for; and the question now is, not 
whether the classics shall any longer occupy their old position, but how that 
place shall be retained for them which their true relative importance justifies, 
without impairing the equally just claims of other studies, and without over- 
crowding the time allotted to education. Towards the solution of this question 
I wish to make only two suggestions. 

1. The first is, by an improvement in the methods of classical study itself. 

It may be safely said that in no branch of study has there existed so much 
profound learning, and so much bad teaching, as in the classics. No one can 
doubt that there has been a vast improvement in the general methods and 
appliances of instniction in modern times; but classical studies seem to have 
been the slowest to yield to the march of improvement. As they took their 
rise under the infiuences of mediaeval scholasticism, they seem to have clung 
to their hereditary character long after other studies had been adapted to the 
reforms of modern education. The Latin grammar, and the peculiar tortures 
that have belonged to the learning of it, have been from time immemorial the 
bugbear of school-boys. Rules and exceptions — big print and little print — 
conjugations, declensions and quantities, in awful and unbroken array — 
unmeaning words in unmeaning shape and unmeaning order — genders, num- 
bers, cases, moods and tenses, with other grammatical terms and tropes innu- 
merable — these are the terrible things with which the Latin grammar has 
tormented and terrified many a timid and tender mind, without a ray of intel- 
ligence to illuminate its awful blackness. And the study of this grammar, too, 
has been drawn out to dreary and dreadful lengths, as if it were the grammar 
itself alone, and not the language, that was to be learned. All the devices of 
syntax, etymology and prosody have been employed, often upon the dead strain 
of memory, to cram' and bewilder the mind of the pupil, while all this time per- 
haps the poor fellow has had scarcely a gleam of the living power of the Latin 
language. This system of classical teaching has been continued, generation 
after generation, until at last, happily, it has become a byword of reproach and 
ridicule, and such phrases as gerund-grinding ^ etc., have come to have a well- 
understood and melancholy significance. No small portion of the reaction 
against the study of the classics in recent times has been due to these sad 
abuses. The cause of classical study has thus been '* wounded in the house of 
its friends"; and the severest objections that have been urged against it have 
found herein an unanswerable if not a sufiicient justification. This should not 
be so. We look to a profound reform in the method of classical study, the 
promise of which, we think, is near at hand, to remove this reproach. The 
classical languages, like other languages, should be studied as langua^fes. The 
main object of their study should be to learn them^ and to come, as soon as pos- 
sible, into vital and sympathetic contact with their life and their literature. 
The best discipline they can give is to be found in (he knowledge of them; and 
the main business of the teacher is to help the pupil to know them. All other 
discipline of their study is implied in this knowledge, and is secondary to this 
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main object. Hence, the very same methods and processes — witli necessary 
modifications according to the nature of the subject — should be employed in 
learning these languages as are employed for the easy, clear and rapid learning 
of any other language. When this shall be done, in rational and natural 
teaching, classical studies may be made as attractive as they have been often 
onerous and disagreeable. Equal results may then be accomplished in half 
the time required by the old scholastic method. Classical scholarship will 
again be pomble within the time now allotted to classical study, and the old 
reproaches against the classics may give way to a new zeal for their cultivation. 
That such may soon be the case the character of the latest and most approved 
text-books of classical study in this country gives us good reason to hope. 

2. The second requisite for the improvement of classical study is the exten- 
sion of the elective system in our colleges and universities. Up to a recent 
period, under the old organization of the curriculum, classical studies were 
required of every college student. As a result, these studies were exacted of 
many who had neither time, capacity nor inclination to pursue them; and 
hence, in a vast number of cases, followed only failure, disgust, and reproach 
against classical studies. I take it as an axiom in education that there is no disci- 
pline in fragmentary knowledge, unwillingly pursued and imperfectly acquired. 
Better do any thing well and heartily than any other thing — however much 
better — meanly and haltingly. However valuable the classical languages may 
be for discipline or culture, there is no magic in them that absolves them from 
the natural laws of the human mind; and they can not be useful unless stud- 
ied with an honest purpose and to useful results. No student should be 
required to pursue them who has not the time and the will to attain a fair schol- 
arship, and to realize, in some good degree at least, the reasonable benefits of 
his labor. Any work that is done is, as we have just said, better than the best 
left undone; and so, for students who have no fair opportunity or inclination 
for classical study, any other study that they can and will do, is better both for 
education and for service. The infliction of classical studies upon every stu- 
dent, without regard to his ability, tastes, or calling in life, serves only in many 
cases to breed disgust and aversion toward these studies — if not toward all 
study, — and in many others to substitute a superficial sciolism in the classics for 
what might have been an honest and fruitful scholarship in some other direc- 
tion. The abolition of this procrustean rule, by the gradual introduction of the 
elective system of studies, will relieve the crowded pressure of the curriculum, 
and give an enlarged scope for scholarship in every department. Then we 
may expect, too, to find a new devotion to classical study among its willing 
votaries, who will be largely relieved of the burden of unwilling or incapable 
classmates; and scientific studies, on the other hand, for the same reason, will 
receive a like impetus and improvement. 

This reform, in some shape or another, has become indeed inevitable with 
the educational progress of the age. The practical impossibility of compress- 
ing all studies, beyond the most minute quantum of each, into one limited cur- 
riculum, becomes with each year more and more manifest; and as, with each 
year, the demand for more thorough training in every direction becomes 
stronger, we believe the time can not be far distant when the necessity for 
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the elective principle — bo long practiced in Virginia* and now adopted by 
some of the best institutions of the country elsewhere, will be recognized by 
all — as experience has fully proved that this system is not unfriendly either 
to the highest scholarship or to the most efficient collegiate organization. Then 
only can we hope to see a culture at once broad enough, various enough, and 
high enough, to meet the manifold and progressive demands of this age. Then 
may we hope, too, that classical studies may resume their unquestioned and 
unquestionable place, not, indeed, as the exclusive or prescriptive study of the 
scholar and gentleman, but as one of the largest, noblest and most graceful of 
all the studies that fill the circle of modem culture; and that, as the examples of 
Greece and Rome still illuminate the progress of modem civilization and philos- 
ophy, so, too, the study of their noble languages and literature may, under a 
new revival of leaming, shed its generous and sympathetic light over every 
department of education. 

Dr. Reed called upon President Eliot to explain the effect of the elective sys- 
tem at Harvard. 

President Eliot replied at length. 

Prof, M. Van RenmLaer, of Hobart College, asked a question as to the effect 
of the elective system in Washington-and-Lee University, Va. 

Prof, Joynes replied that the Latin and Mathematical schools are the largest. 

Prof. John R, Roche, of Baltimore, began to read from a manuscript, but was 
soon called to order by the President, as introducing matter not relevant to the 
discussion. 

Prof, Mean, of Hamilton College, claimed that no education leaving out 
classical studies, can be called liberal. 

/. O, Burbridge, of Elmira, could not see how Latin is a better discipline than 
German. He spoke at length on the study of modern languages, and what he 
had accomplished as a teacher. 

Prof. E. L. Youmam, of New- York City, protested against Prof. Meabs's 
position, and cited Count Rumfobd, Sir Humphbet Davy, Fabaday and Tyn- 
DALL as men not classically educated. 

ChoB. Hammond, of Munson Academy, Mass., spoke of how Tyndall pre- 
pared himself by the study of Milton. 

Rev. McKnight, of Trinity Church, Elmira, asked President Eliot as to the 
comparative disciplinary value of Greek, Latin, and German. 

President Eliot illustrated at length, putting Latin first, Greek second, and 
German a little after Greek. 

Remarks were then made by Hammond and Atkinson, and President Eliot 
replied to a question proposed by President Raymond, of Vassar College. 

* The electiye system was first introduced into this country by Mr. Jeffersok, in the 
organization of the University of Virginia in 1885. It is now the preyailing organization of 
the Virgini* colleges. 
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After some remarks by Pro! Stbvenson, of Dennison University, Ohio, Prof. 
JoYNBS dosed. 

Henkls, Tappan and Joynbs were appointed a committee to nominate 
officers. 

8, O. Burbridge arose to make explanation. 



THIRD DAY. 
THURSDAY P.M. — ^AUGUST 7. 

The Department met in the lecture-room of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Dr. Reed in the chair. 

Prof, W. P. AtkinsoUy of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, 
Mass., read the following paper. 

LIBERAL EDUCATION OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

The collapse of that classical system of liberal education which has held 
almost undisputed sway since the revival of learning in the sixteenth century, 
and the now generally recognized insufficiency of the theory which makes the 
study of the languages of Greece and Rome the sole foundation of the higher 
education, are leading, as all familiar with the educational thought of the pres- 
ent day are aware, to the greatest variety of speculations as to the system which 
is destined to supersede it. That a theory of liberal education as well adapted 
to the wants of the nineteenth — or, shall we not rather say the twentieth — 
century, as was the classical theory to the wants of the sixteenth, has yet been 
elaborated, would be quite too much to affirm. We are living in the midst of 
a chaos of conflicting opinions, and it seems to be the duty of all who think at 
all on a subject on which the vital interests of the future so much depend, and 
especially incumbent on all practical teachers, to make sucli contribution as 
they are able, from their studies and reflection or their experience, toward the 
right solution of the problem. It is to such a contribution that I now ask your 
attention. 

I begin with a definition of Liberal Education, in regard to which I presume 
we shall not be much at variance. The term liberal is opposed to the term 
servile. A liberal education is that education which makes a man an intel- 
lectual freeman, as opposed to that which makes a man a tool, an instrument 
for the accomplishment of some ulterior aim or object The aim of the liberal 
education of any period is the right use of the realized capital of extant knowl- 
edge of that period, for the training of the whole, or only of some privileged 
part of the rising generation, to act the part and perform the duties of free, 
intellectual, and moral beings. So far as the nature of the human mind and 
the foundations of human knowledge remain the same from age to age and 
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generation to generation, a liberal education is the same thing in every age and 
generation; so far as the condition of society varies from age to age, and as the 
accumulated capital of extant knowledge increases, the liberal education of one 
generation will differ from that of another. There are, therefore, both constant 
and variable factors in our problem. It is with the variable factors, as modify- 
ing our conception of the liberal education of the nineteenth century, that I 
have here chiefly to do. 

I reckon five leading influences which are acting powerfully to modify all our 
old theories, and slowly working out a new ideal of liberal education: 1. A 
truer psychology, giving us for the first time a true theory of elementary teach- 
ing. 2. Progress in the science of philology, enabling us to assign their right 
position to the classical languages as elements in liberal culture, and giving us, 
in modern philological science, an improved and more powerful teaching 
instrument. 3. The first real attempt to combine republican ideas with the 
theory of liberal education — in other words, to make the education of the 
whole people liberal, in stead of merely the education of certain privileged 
classes and protected professions. And when I say the whole people, I mean 
men and women. Nothing, I will say in passing, to my mind so marks us as 
still educational barbarians, so stamps all our boasted culture with illiberality, 
as an exclusion of the other sex from all share in its privileges. No education 
can be truly liberal which is not equally applicable to one sex as to the other. 
4, As the influence more profoundly modifying our conceptions of liberal edu- 
cation than any other, I reckon the advent of modem physical science. 5. I 
count among those influences the growing perception that art and aesthetic cul- 
ture are equally necessary as an element in all education worthy of the name. 
Let me give the few words, which are all the time will allow me, to each of 
these influences. 

And, first, the advance we have been making toward a truer education- 
philosophy, based upon truer conceptions in regard to the growth and early 
development of the human mind, is pretty well disposing of what, perhaps, I 
may be permitted to call the old-fashioned grindstone theory of elementary 
education; the doctrine, namely, that, as preparation for higher culture, all 
youthful minds require a certain preliminary process of sharpening upon cer- 
tain studies, valueless or next to valueless in themselves, at least so far as 
regards the vast majority of their recipients, but quite as needful, nevertheless, 
to them as to all others who are hereafter to be considered as liberally edu- 
cated, for the indirect benefit their pursuit was supposed to confer. The 
accepted theory of liberal education has heretofore been, that it was a certain 
very special kind of training which required this peculiar preliminary sharpen- 
ing process, and that, as the instruments for it, there were certain almost 
divinely-appointed studies exclusively set apart, to wit, the grammars of two 
dead languages, and the elementary portions of abstract mathematics. It was 
not and could not be maintained that these studies would ever be the natural 
choice of the youthful mind in the beginning of its scholastic career; rather, it 
was thought to be a prime recommendation that they were as remote as possi- 
ble from any thing the youthful mind would of itself appropriate as intellectual 
nutriment. Like medicine, the value of such disciplinary studies was sup-} 
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posed to be in direct proportion to their disgustfulness; for they were not food 
to nourish the mind withal, but tonics, wherewith artificially to strengthen it. 
They were rods for the spiritual part, the counterparts of those material ones 
which the strong right arm of the ancient pedagogue wielded with such effi- 
ciency on the bodies of his youthful charge, and the benefit of both alike was 
not utilitarian, but disciplinary. 

That I may not be suspected of caricaturing, 1 will make two quotations, the 
first from a lecture by Prof. Sellar, Professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh: "The one extreme theory," he says,* "is that education is purely 
a discipline of the understanding; that the form of the subject is every thing, 
the content little or nothing. A severe study, such as classics or mathematics, 
is the thing wanted to train or brace the faculties; it does not matter whether 
it is in itself interesting or not The student will find sufficient interest in the 
sense of power which he has to put forth in training for the great race with his 
competitors. * It is not knowledge, they say, * but the exercise you are forced 
to incur in acquiring knowledge that we care about. Read and learn the 
classics simply for the discipline they afford to the understanding. You may, 
if it comes in your way and does not interfere with your training, combine a 
literary pleasure with this mode of study, but this is no part of your education. 
As teachers, we do not care to encourage it; we do not care to interpret for you 
the thought or feeling of your author. All such teaching is weak and rhe- 
torical ; we do not profess to examine into your capacity for receiving pleasure. 
Accurate and accomplished translation, effective composition in the style of 
the ancient authors, thorough grammatical and philological knowledge — these 
are our requirements. The training in exactness, in concentration, in logical 
habits, and in discernment of the niceties of expression, is the one thing with 
which we start you in life. Whether you have thought at all, or care to think, 
about the questions which occupy and move the highest minds, is no affair 
of ours.' 

"This theory is, I think, a purely English theory of education. It has grown 
up within the last half-century, and it is in the University of Cambridge that 
it has been, and still is, most fully reali^<ed." 

My other extract shall be from an essay by the Public Orator of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge: "I conclude, then," says Mr. W. G. Clark,! "that the 
first subject of study must be the same for all, and that it is no valid objection 
to any subject to affirm that it is dry and distasteful, but, on the contrary, a 
strong recommendation. It can not be denied that this condition is amply 
satisfied by the Latin accidence, as exhibited in our time-honored and much- 
abused text-books. . . . The question arises, where, besides the Latin 
grammar, can we find any subject equally dry, and by consequence as power- 
fully tonic to the juvenile mind, which recommends itself as deserving in lieu 
thereof to form the basis of education by its general applicability and greater 
fertility of after-results. Except the Greek language, which, from its intimate 
connection with the Latin in structure and literature, is a necessary comple- 
ment to it, and not a possible substitute for it„ I know of none." 

* ThsorUs of Classical TsaoMng: A Lecture, p. 10. 
f Cambridge JPesays, for 1805. 
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Here we have the very essence of what I have denominated the grindstone 
theory. I think that a truer philosophy has exploded these fallacies, and well- 
nigh obliterated that artificial line of distinction between studies for use and 
studies for discipline. True education remains and must remain for ever a dis- 
cipline; but juster views in regard to the nature of the youthful mind are 
beginning to show us that that discipline is of the nature of a nutritive rather 
than a curative process, and that the disgust felt by the recipient for the means 
employed is no measure of their disciplinary value. We are discovering that 
the idea of discipline inheres not in the nature of certain particular subjects, 
distinguishing them from all others which are non-disciplinary and merely 
utilitarian, but in the right method of teaching all subjects; and the question 
whether at any particular period or stage of progress a subject is to be used for 
purposes of mental discipline, depends not at all upon the question whether it 
belongs to one or the other of two imaginary classes, the disciplinary and the 
non-disciplinary, but upon the quite difierent questions whether the study is 
valuable in itself, and whether it is suited to that particular stage of the pupil's 
mental progress. If so, and if rightly taught, it will then be sure to be the 
right discipline. 

This change in our education-philosophy has brought with it a corresponding 
change in our scale and estimate of the relative value of various studies as the 
instruments and materials of education; and, I think, we have almost heard 
the last of the doctrine that abstract grammar and abstract mathematics are 
the divinely-appointed whetstones and sharpeners of the youthful mind, 
and hence of the system which makes a compulsory study of the Greek and 
Latin languages the only gate of admission to the privileges of the higher edu- 
cation. In place of that very simple but most unphilosophical doctrine, I trust 
that a truer psychology is providing us ¥nth a course of liberal study, based 
upon correcter notions in regard to the laws of mental development That we 
have such a completed practical psychology, or any such logical and sym- 
metrical course or courses of study based upon it, is more than can be asserted, 
for education, as a science, is still in its infancy ; but we certainly have attained 
to certain general principles which are fundamental as regards the elementary 
education of the future; and the most important of these, which is even now 
revolutionizing all our methods of elementary teaching, is the direct result of 
the progress of modem physical science. It is, that education begins with the 
concrete, and not with Uie abstract, and that the right method for the teaching 
even of language itself is the right training and development of the child's 
senses. The Latin grammar, therefore, as the right instrument for train- 
ing the youthful mind is fast disappearing, along with that birch which 
was its material symbol and needful complement, and a striking witness to the 
absurdity of the use we put it to. Resquieacat in pace! The lovers of the noble 
science of classical philology may well be congratulated on its emancipation 
from such degrading servitude. 

In place of this rude and crude, and now happily obsolescent theory, a deeper 
philosophy is leading us to inquire into the nature of the undeveloped mind, 
and the true order of the development of its faculties, and is, at the same time, 
guiding us to the right choice of means for stimulating their natural and health-. 
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ful growth and unfolding. And here I will say that the answer which psychol- 
ogy giTes to these questions seems to me a little in danger of heing misinterpreted, 
for the time heing, hy one class of educational reformers. In their re&ction 
against the premature and unnatural stimulus given to the powers of ahstrac- 
tion by the old system, they are in danger of running into the opposite extreme 
of paying a too close attention to the development of the observing powers in 
the new — a tendency which the influence of modem physical science on our 
educational ideas, especially, tends to foster. I doubt whether one extreme 
will prove any better than the other, for both are equally one-sided. The true 
lesson we are to learn is, above all things, to have regard to balance and pro- 
portion. The youthful mind is not a different thing from the same mind in its 
maturity. The germs of all faculties exist in it, and their development is in 
no linear order, but rather like rays diverging from one centre; and the true 
conception of the different stages of education is, as being divided by concentric 
circles, cutting those rays at equal distances from the centre. The child's 
observing powers should furnish him with intellectual material no faster than 
his powers of abstraction can work it up into intellectual products, or than the 
development of his powers of expression can give form to them. On the other 
hand, his powers of expression should never be developed in empty words, 
beyond the limits of his acquisition of the ideas words stand for, as is now the 
case with so much of our word-mongering education. Again, his imagination 
should never outrun his reason on the one hand, nor his memory overload it 
on the other, in accordance with that preposterous doctrine we some times 
hear propounded, which advocates the employment of the youthful memory in 
laying up stores of unintelligible knowledge, in anticipation of an after-time, 
when it will become intelligible — as if there could be such a thing as not-un- 
derstood knowledge, in any other sense than as we speak of undigested food — 
turning to poison in the system. The child is a philosopher, a moralist, a poet 
in little, quite as much as he is an observer or a rememberer; and his whole 
moral and intellectual growth will be warped and stunted so long as you insist 
upon looking on him as a mere observing or a mere memorizing machine, a 
mere receptacle for facta or for words either. 

If I am right in this view of the true character of elementary education, it 
follows that the great departments into which it should from the very first be 
divided, correspond exactly with the primary divisions of knowledge itself, as 
they will continue for the pupil for ever after. Let me, for the purposes of this 
discussion, make a triple division of knowledge into physical, ethical, and 
eesthetical, according as our thought is concerned with the world of matter, the 
world of mind, and the world of art or beauty. I am concerned here less for 
strictness of philosophical accuracy than for the practical convenience of this 
division. Now, as in accordance with our fundamental conception of liberal 
education, the question as to a choice between these departments of liberal 
learning is a futile one, because all are essential elements in our conception of 
liberal education — so, if I am right, no conception of elementary education 
can be a correct one that does not provide for them all from the very begin- 
ning. 

I need hardly point out what a change in all our methods this change in our 
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philosophy implies; for it involves the doctrine that the true place to begin 
the teaching of all art, all science, all knowledge, is the primary school; and I 
am not in the least afraid of the seeming paradox. Rather I would earnestly 
maintain that, unless we teach the child in the primary school as the germ 
and embryo of all he is destined afterward to become, our education will be 
doomed to ignominious failure. Whatever, therefore, enters into our concep- 
tion of liberal education — and we have already seen that nothing less than all 
extant knowledge should enter into it — that should enter into it from the 
l)eginning. Language and literature should be the subjects of elementary 
teaching; science should be the subject of elementary teaching; art should be 
the subject of elementary teaching. Whatever is to enter into the higher 
stages of education is to have its seed planted there, or it never will be planted. 
The true distinction, therefore, between disciplinary and non-disciplinary, is 
not a distinction between one set of studies begun early and another set of 
studies begun late, one set of studies pursued for training, and another set of 
studies mastered for use : it is a distinction between the earlier and the later 
stages of all studies whatever. The child, as well as the man, is linguist, stu- 
dent of science, artist, philosopher, moralist, poet, though his philology, science, 
art, philosophy, will be childish, not manly, germs and intuitions, not results of 
developed reason. Is it not obvious that in this view elementary schools 
become something far more than places for drilling the youthful mind in the 
use of the mere tools of knowledge? Is it not obvious, moreover, that, looked 
at from this point of view, a man's profession is only the outgrowth and fruit- 
ful consummation of his whole training; a divergence, when the time arrives 
that the whole of knowledge becomes too wide a field to cultivate, into some 
special fruit-bearing direction, which, whatever it may be, will lead to a truly 
liberal profession, inasmuch as by a man so trained his calling can not but be 
followed in a liberal spirit? 

We have in England and America no conception of what may be accom- 
plished in the early stages of education, because we have been, to so great an 
extent, adherents of the grindstone theory. " No where," says Mr. Joseph 
Payne, commenting on the lamentable, almost ludicrous, failure of that embod- 
iment of the grindstone theory, applied to popular teaching through the 
medium, not of the Latin grammar, but of the three R's — I mean the so-called 
English " Revised Code " — '* no where have I ever met, in the course of long 
practice and study in teaching, with a more striking illustration of the great 
truth that, just in proportion as you substitute mechanical routine for intelli- 
gent and sympathetic development of the child's powers, you shall fail in the 
object you are aiming at"* I think that the insignificant results of our pres- 

* *'Of four*flfth8 of tbe acholan about to leave school, either no account, or an unsatis- 
factory one, is given by an examination of the most strictly elementary kind" (Report for 
180Q-'TO). '* We have never yet passed 90.000 in a popidation of 30,000,000 to the sixth stand- 
ard; wnereas old Prussia, without her recent aggrandizement, uassed nearly 880 000 every 
year*' (speech of Mr. Mundslla, in the House of Commons. March 18, 1870). "What we 
call education in the inspected schools of England is the mere seed used in otner countries, 
but with us that seed, as soon as it has sprouted, withers and dies, and never grows up into 
a crop for the feeding of the nations " (speech of Dr. Lyon Pla yfaib, in the House of Com- 
mons, June SO, 1870). See the FortMghOy R^ei&w for August, 1873, and Payne in Social-Sci- 
enee TranMotUnu/or W9. If we should ever need — which God forbid I — a warning against 
the folly of substituting a sectarian for a national system of popular education, we may 
find it in the wretohed perversion of English popular education in the hands of her Estab- 
lished Church. 
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ent elementary schools, as compared with the amount of time, thought, and 
money, expended on them, and their want of real vitality, are to be mainly 
traced to this fundamentally false conception of elementary teaching as con- 
cerned only with the acquisition of the mere tools of knowledge.* By its fruits, 
or rather by its barrenness, we may know it; and I may add that it is because 
in our common schools we are completely outgrowing it, that day by day we 
see in them so much new life. 

So much in regard to the debt which a liberal education is destined soon to 
owe to the progress of psychology, giving prevalence to truer views in regard 
to its rudimentary processes. Let me pass to the second influence, which is 
acting powerfully to modify all our previous conceptions of the subject; I mean 
the progress of modern linguistic science. I take this next in order because, 
contrary to the current of thought prevailing at the present moment, I believe 
the old doctrine will still be found to hold true, even after physical science 
shall have at last found its true place in the new education, that the study of 
that wonderful world of matter, which is the stage on which man plays his 
earthly part, wonderful as it is, is yet inferior in dignity and importance to the 
study of the being and doing of the actor who plays his part thereon. Scien- 
tific studies, though for the time being in the ascendant, yet, even when all 
their rights shall be accorded to them, will, in a well-balanced system, take 
their place a little below ethical studies. This, I say, as not believing in the 
current materialistic philosophy in any of its forms, but as being an imma- 
terialist, as I must phrase it, since we have been robbed by unworthy and 
degrading associations of the word spiritualist. But, without raising any quest- 
ion of precedence between branches of study which are both essential to any 
true conception of a complete education, let me proceed to point out that the 
progress of linguistic science and of modern literature has totally transformed 
the educational character and position of the ethical studies of which they are 
the instrument and the embodiment. When the Revival of Learning gave 
birth to the present classical system of literary, or, as I have termed it, ethical 
liberal study, it did so by putting into the hands of scholars not merely two 
grammars as instruments of youthful mental discipline, as the advocates of the 
grindstone system would fain have us believe, but two languages that unlocked 
the stores of a whole new world of ethical thought, in the shape of the philoso- 
phy, the history, and the poetry contained in Greek and Roman literature. 

* '* What wonder if very recentlv an appeal has been made to statistics for the profoundly 
foolish purpose of shpwing that education is ot no good — that it diminishes neither misery 
nor crime among the masses of mankind'? I reply. Why should the thing which has been 
called education do either the one or the other? If I am a knave or a fool, teaching me to 
read and write won't make me less of either one or the other— unless some body shows me 
how to put my reading and writing to wise and good purposes. 

" Suppose any one were to argue that medicine was of no use, because it could be proved 
statistically that the percentage of deaths was just the same among people who had been 
taught how to open a medicine-chest, and among those who did not so much as know the 
key by sight. The argument is absurd ; but it is not more preposterous than that against 
which I am contendina^ The only medicine for suffering, crime, and all the other woes of 
mankind, is wisdom. Teach a man to read and write, and you have put into his hands the 
great keys of the wisdom-box. But it is quite another matter whether he ever opens the box 
or not. And he is as likely to poison as to cure himself if, without guidance, ne swallows 
the first drug that comes to hand. In these times a man may as well be purblind as unable to 
read— lame, as unable to write. But I orotest, that if I thought the alternative were a 
necessary one, I would rather that the children of the x>oor should grow up ignorant of both 
these mighty arts than that they should remain ignorant of that knowledge to which these 
arts are-means."- IIUXLKY {Lay Sermons, p. 43.) 
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How assiduougly those literatures were studied, how they leavened the whole 
thought of Europe, and mightily contributed to disperse the intellectual dark- 
ness and break the bonds of spiritual despotism of the mediaeval Church, we 
all know. Classical philosophy, history, poetry, and art, nourished the Euro- 
pean mind, and were almost the sole foundation of its culture, through all the 
period during which the Latin and Teutonic races of Western Europe were 
slowly elaborating languages and literatures of their own. They were thus of 
necessity the main instrument of culture of the schools during the period 
when, save the obsolete scholastic philosophy, no other instrument was forth- 
coming; and I do not think it possible to overrate the debt which Western 
Europe owes to them. But gradually their educating influence has been 
absorbed, and in great measure exhausted, while partially, but by no means 
wholly, out of the nutriment they furnished have sprung the national lan- 
guages and literatures which, as more and not less powerful educating instru- 
mentalities, are to supersede them. It is to ignore the vast progress of the 
human mind since the days of Erasmus to try any longer to make classical 
learning stand in the same relation to the modem student that it stood in to 
Erasmus: and Erasmus, if he were alive to-day, would be the first to abandon 
the dead pedantries of the past for the fountains of new thought he would see 
flowing all round him. 

When I say, then, that I think the languages and literatures of Greece and 
Rome are soon to be abandoned, as the sole or main instrument of that side of 
liberal culture, which I preferred to call ethical rather than literary, it is not 
that I do not fully recognize their value and beauty, or the vast service they 
have done in emancipating and training the mind of Western Europe: it is 
not that I do not recognize their value as among the specialties of liberal culture 
now. It is only as the sole or chief instruments of literary school training that 
I believe them to be superseded. So far from believing that they will be aban- 
doned, I believe they will be more diligently and successfully studied in the 
future, when they will be left as a specialty in the hands of that small number 
of students who, at any time, in this modem world of ours, will of their own 
free choice* pursue them. As a specialty for the few, classical studies still 
have a future before them, and we can ill afford to lose the elevating and refin- 
ing infiuence exercised by their real votaries on those who do not directly 
pursue them; but as the main instruments of liberal culture their day seems to 
me to be nearly over. 

In England, the very stronghold of the classical theory, classical study seems 
to be declining, in spite of, or rather through, the very means taken for keeping 
it alive. " I fear," says the late Earl of Derby, in the preface of his translation 
of the Iliad, '^ that the taste for and appreciation of classical literature are greatly 
on the decline." '^ The study of classical literature is probably on the decline," 

* The advocates of the classical theory some times point triumphantly to the number of 
students who, in colleges where the elective system prevails, freely, as they say, elect the 
classics; but it should be remembered that at present their whole previous school training 
has been by compulsion classical. Of science they are absolutely ignorant; and it is not 
strange that they should prefer to go on in studies whose elementary difficulties they have 
partially overcome, rather than engage in a belated encounter with new difficulties, of a 
sort for which their minds have been by their previous training unfitted. The present sys- 
tem at some of our colleges of giving an election between science and literature, after 
admission, and no similar election in regard to preparatory studies, seems to me to be the 
very r^dmcUo ad abtsrdmn of the grindstone theory. 
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Bays Matthew Arnold, in his essay on translating Homer. " I can not help 
thinking," says Mr. Sidowick, of Cambridge, 'Hhat classical literature, in 
spite of its enormous prestige, has very little attraction for the mass even of 
cultivated persons at the present day. I wish statistics could be obtained of 
the amount of Latin and Greek read in any year, except for professional pur- 
poses, even by those who have gone through a complete classical curriculum. 
From the information that I have been able privately to obtain, I incline to 
think that such statistics, when compared with the fervent admiration with 
which all speak of the classics, upon every opportunity, would be found rather 
startling.* And the truth is that the classical system of liberal education in 
England maintains its place, so far as it does maintain it, solely from the fact 
of its being a strictly protected system, through the enormous pecuniary prizes 
to which it is the sole means of access." t 

Our own attempts to establish a liberal education seem to me to have thus 
far proved Ifttle less than abortive, following as we have in the steps of the 
mother-country, we can not bring ourselves to abandon the old shadow for the 
new substance. For classical study has really dwindled into a shadow. Once 
it did mean the study of philosophy, of ethics, politics, history, poetry; now, 
for ninety-nine in a hundred of its students, it means none of these, but the 
mere dry study of grammar. The scholars of the Renaissance read their Plato 
in the original, and compassed sea and land to find a teacher who could unlock 
for them his treasure-house, but it was the treasure-house of his ihouglUy not 
his grammar. The scholars of the Revival, without Shakespeare or Milton, 
had to master Homer and iEschylus, or go without poetry altogether. With 
no wealth of modem literature, such as lies all round us, they were per- 
force classical students in order to be scholars. We can not put back the 
wheels of time, and reproduce their circumstamces. The mind of the genera- 
tion refuses to be bound within antiquated limits: it will seek the new world 
of thought which lies before it. Try, therefore, to make classical scholars now 
of all liberally-educated boys, and you make nine-tenths of them into dunces 
or pedants. How many of the regiments of young men of this generation who 
have gone through, as it is well called, our older colleges, are real classical 
scholars? But the liberally-educated men of the times of the revival of learn- 
ing were real classical scholars. 

The Rev. Mark Pattison, Rector of Lincoln College, gives the following 
account of the present state of classical study even at Oxford: ** We must not 
close our eyes to the fact that the honor-students (that is to say, the students 
who have any expectation of winning the pecuniary prizes) are the only 
students who are undergoing any educational process which it can be consid- 
ered as the function of a university either to impart or to exact; the only 

* EsMya on a Liberal ffducaiion, ed. Farrar, p. 106. 

f ''The prizes proposed,*' says Dr. Donaldson (ClaaHoal Scholarship and OkuHcal Zeam- 
ing, p. 164), " are of enormous yahie. It is estimated that the first place in either Tripos 
(cfafisics or mathematics) is worth, in present value and contingent advantages, about 
X10,000. ... In classics, the majority of successful candidates for higher honors have 
been under tuition in Greek and Latin for at least ten yeara." 

The number of college fellowships at Oxford is somewhat over 800, and their average value 
X800 per annum. There are 400 scholarships, of an average value of jC80. tenable for five 
years. The incomes of nineteen heads of houses are estimated at jC28,000 a year.— (Hst wood, 
in Social- SeUnce Transactions for 1971.) The sole access to all these pecuniary prizes has 
heretofore been through classical study. 
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students \vho are at all \vithin the scope of the scientific apparatus and arrange- 
ments of an acjulemical body. This class of students can not be estimated at 
more than thirty per cent, of the whole number frequenting the university. 
The remaining seventy per cent, not only furnish from among them all the 
idleness and extravagance which is become a byword throughout the country, 
but can not be considered to be even nominally pursuing any course of uni- 
versity studies at all." * 

If the treasurer of a great manufacturing corporation were to report to his 
stockholders that, of all the raw material furnished, their machinery was capa- 
ble of making only thirty per cent into cloth, and that of a very peculiar and 
unsalable pattern; that the remaining seventy per cent, was not only not man- 
ufactured into any kind of cloth, but was much of it disseminated over the 
country in the shape of deadly, poisonous rags, we should think there was 
something wrong in the machinery of that mill. 

Thus it is that, classical education having dwindled into a 8ha(ft)w,t our col- 
leges are looking about for a remedy, and a class of thinkers, just now, as we 
know, very influential, are looking to the substitution of the study of science 
as the sole remedy. Gentlemen, I have been long enough attached to a school 
of science to have been convinced, if I had ever doubted it, that science by 
itself is no remedy; that as there can never again be a liberal education, or the 
pretense of one, without the scientific element, so, on the other band, scientific 
studies alone can never constitute a liberal education — scientific can never super- 
sede ethical studies as its foundation. What, then, is the true remedy? I 
think it is evident It is, along with scientific study, of whose true place I shall 
have more to say presently, to accept ethical studies in their new form, in the 
form of modern literatures and modern languages, and with classical studies as 
the 8X>ecial and subordinate, and not, as heretofore, the main and primary 
instrument This is the great change which liberal education is silently 
undergoing, far more than it is a change from a literary to a scientific basis. 

I know of no educational fallacy more common and more mischievous than 
that of enormously overrating the educating value of the process of acquiring 
the mere form of foreign languages, whether dead or living; yet it is in this 

* SugaeaUatu on Aead&mieal Orgami»<ition, p. 880. 

+ "I think it incontestably true," savs Prof. Sidowick, "that for the last fifty years our 
classical studies (with much to demand our undivided praise) have been too critical and 
formal; and that we have some times been taught, while straining after an accuracy beyond 
our reach, to value the husk more than the Aruit of ancient leammff. . . . This, at least, 
is true, that he who forgets that language is but the sign and vehicle of thought, and while 
studying the word knows little of toe sentiment—who learns the measure, the garb and 
fashion of ancient song without looking to its living soul or feeling its inspiration, is not one 
jot better than a traveler in a classic land who sees its crumbling temples, and numbers, 
with arithmetical precision, their steps and pillars, but thinks not of their beauty, their 
design, or the living sculptures on their walls, or who counts the stones in the Appian Way, 
in stead of gazing on the monuments of the ' Eternal City '."— (JHscoutm on ths Studies of thA 
Univertity of Oambridgs, fifth edition, p. 37.) 

I find a corroboration of this view of the present state of classical study on this side of the 
water coming from a quarter where there can be no suspicion of too great leaning toward 
modem studies. Prof. Taylsb Lewis is reported to have expressed himself in a recent 
pamphlet as follows : " He thinks it undeniable that there is danger that classical studies 
may oe driven tiom. our colleges : and in looking for a reason for this, he seems to himself to 
have discovered it in the fact that we nowadays Busy the undergraduate too much with gram- 
mar and too little with literature. ... He illustrates his position by a comparison of the 
school of critical students even so great as Pobson and Elhslbt with the earlier schools. 
.... The one school, admirable as it is, and deep as is our obligation to them, he regards 
as reading Homxb for the sake of knowing Greek j the other as knowing Greek for the sake 
of reading Hona."— (JITmo- Tort yaUon, August 7, 1878.) 
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barren study that we waste the precious time that should be employed, from 
the very beginning of school-life, in acquiring the substance of real knowledge. 
Languages, other than our own, are the useful, some times the necessary, tools 
for acquiring knowledge; in the literatures of other tongues there reside ele- 
ments of culture not to be found, or not to be found in the same perfection, in 
our own, which may well repay the student who has time and perseverance 
sufficient really to attain them without too great a sacrifice. But to sacrifice 
an attainable education in not attaining them: it is but to sow the barren 
sea-shore, to travel half a journey, to possess one's self of half an instrument 
useless without tfie other half. Languages alone are knowledge only to the 
professed philologist; we sacrifice a real education attainable through an 
instrument we already possess in the fruitless labor of giving our boys other 
instruments they will never make use of. 

I think that we monstrously overrate the educating value of the mere process 
of learning other languages; but with the mother-tongue the case is altogether 
different. Here the mastery of form and substance can proceed pari pasm. 
The mother-tongue is the only one which can stand to our modem liberal edu- 
cation in the relation in which the classical tongues stood to the scholars of the 
revival of learning. It might be said that Greek and Latin were mother- 
tongues to them as scholars, because it was through them alone that they 
reached the thoughts which really educated them. They were not brought up 
on empty words and barren syntax; they studied no grammars, for grammars 
were non-existent. Their minds were really nourished on the philosophy of 
Plato, and Cicero's eloquence, and Homer's poetry, and the lessons not the 
words they found in Tacitus and Thucydides. Now, when we have a philoso- 
phy, a history, a poetry, a law, an ethics, which embody all that is valuable in 
classical literature, together with all the progress of thought has produced 
through these later centuries, we not only fail to use them as those older schol- 
ars used their older instruments, really and efficiently, but we equally fail in 
using the older ones. We abandon both to feed our boys on a husk without a 
kernel. What wonder our higher education is struck with barrenness? 

When, therefore, I propose modern language-study in stead of ancient, as a 
chief instrument of school education, I mean much more than the mere substi- 
tution of the study of some modem language as language, for some ancient 
language as language — German, for instance, in stead of Greek, as has some 
times been suggested. This would be the mere semblance of a remedy, for the 
difficulty consists in the enormous overrating, by what I have called the grind- 
stone theory, of the educating value of the study of the mere structure and 
vocabulary of any strange language whatever. It has some times been doubted 
if we can ever really know more than one tongue, and certainly all our deeper 
mental processes go on in that one we know best If that is a foreign one, it is 
because we have lost a mother to gain a step-mother; and a step-mother she 
will ever remain. What is very certain is, that too many of the recipients of 
our present education, in seeking to possess themselves of more than one 
language, end with having none whatever. Neglecting to develop their minds 
through the instrumentality of their mother-tongue, and never, therefore, 
really knowing it, they equally fail in providing themselves with any substi- 
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tute; with Shakespeare's pedants, "they have heen at a great feast of lan- 
guages, and stolen the scraps." 

My position, therefore, is that, so far as language-study shall form a part of 
the elementary discipline of the liberal education of the future, the centre and 
pivot of it all will hereafter be the scientific study of the mother-tongue. I 
anticipate something almost like ridicule for this proposition on the part of 
those — and they are many — who undervalue our native language so far as to 
believe it to be incapable of becoming an instrument of disciplinary education. 
Time would fail me to go into a defense of this proposition. I will only say 
that I believe that it is precisely the change which the progress of modern 
philology is bringing about; that it is fitting modem languages, and preemi- 
nently our own, to become the instrument of a true mental discipline, so far as 
language-study can serve as such an instrument. On the one hand it is giving 
a scientific form to the study of the Teutonic element, and on the other there 
remains the still needful study of the Latin language — a study which certainly 
need not lose in force and vitality because it may no longer be pursued as the 
basis of a superstructure never to be erected, but shall have a definite object 
and be pursued for a practical end. 

But far above and beyond its uses as a language-study comes the advantage 
of the direct and immediate entrance it gives to those regions of thought in 
which the higher mental discipline really lies. Through the direct road of the 
real study of the mother-tongue, and that rhetorical and, above all, that real 
logical study which accompanies and forms part of it, can the study of what we 
vaguely denominate literature, and that which we are beginning still more 
vaguely to denominate social science, but which yet, between them, contain 
the substance of all we most need to know of man as distinct from nature, be 
made real portions of general knowledge — be transferred from being a 
possession in the hands of a few, to be reached only by an abstruse and difiicult 
preparatory training, secrets unlocked by a key out of reach of the hands of the 
many, to being a part of the general inheritance of all men. For, to be bo, 
they must be made primary and not secondary; in other words, that time and 
strength must be devoted to a fruitful study of modern thought and modern 
literature, which has heretofore been wasted in school and college on the futile 
attempt to master ancient thought and ancient literature. The rudiments of 
all those studies must be reckoned as the most valuable of all the elements of 
general elementary training, which, in their higher departments, and after 
liberal culture diverges in various directions, form the substance of professional 
knowledge, both that of those professions now reckoned, and of all those here- 
after to be reckoned liberal. For, what should liberal education be but the 
preparatory general stage for that work of life which all honest callings and 
professions carry on in diverse directions afterward? What is a professional 
education but a liberal education taking a special direction? 

Can it now be said, with any truth, that our nominally-educated young men 
go out into the world equipped with that general knowledge of the sciences of 
law and government and political economy, with that knowledge of ethics and 
and philosophy, with that acquaintance with modem history and the con- 
dition of the world they live in, and with that real taste for modern literature, 
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which should form the equipments of every man calling himself educated? We 
shall have to give a negative answer, just so long as we do not look upon all 
these as the truly disciplinary studies, and the elements of all these as the true 
elementary studies, the very school-studies fitted, above all others, for maturing 
the youthful mind, and filling it with true wisdom. So long as we insist upon 
approaching them through the operose and roundabout way of dead-language 
studies, school-days will flee away, and the object will not be accomplished. 
The great vice of our education, as has been well said, is its indirectness. 

Combining the ideas which I have thus presented — 1. That the study of for- 
eign languages as languages, whether dead or living, holds a place in our pres- 
ent education-philosophy quite out of proportion to its real value and import- 
ance, and that it is the discipline of philosophy which we are indirectly aiming 
at, behind and through the discipline of language; 2. That it is through one 
tongue and not many that that discipline can best be imparted, inasmuch as 
that is the only one that can or will ever, by the majority of men, be really 
mastered ; and, 3. That now, for the first time, there is the possibility, through 
the progress of modern linguistic science, of a scientific and systematic study 
of the mother-tongue — I arrive at the conclusion that we are presently to have, 
as a substitute for the exclusive or almost exclusive use of classical languages 
and literatures, as the main disciplinary element in liberal education, a sys- 
tematic study of the English language and a recognition of its literature as 
primary, not secondary. And surely it is a strange phenomenon, if it be true, 
as a foreign scholar has recently maintained,* that the sovereignty of the world 
is hereafter to belong to the English language; and if it be true, as I think 
may well be maintained, that with this conquering language we possess the 
world's foremost literature, it is a strange phenomenon that we think them so 
little worthy of systematic study, give them a place so subordinate as instru- 
ments of our own liberal culture, that to-day we must go to the Germans for a 
good English grammar; to the French for the best, if a very defective, history 
of our literature. To my mind, no more striking illustration couid be given of 
our want of a true education-philosophy. 

How has it happened that we still lack such a philosophy? The answer to 
that question brings me to my next point, and the third new ingredient in the 
liberal education of the future, the element contributed by republicanism. I 
have said that the science of education was still in its infancy; I believe that 
it is only as a part of republican institutions that it can reach maturity. For 
the only true liberal education is the education of man as man; the only truly 
liberal system is that which can be applied to a whole nation, and such a sys- 
tem is only possible as a part of republican institutions. And, when we con- 
sider how short a time we have been living under them, and how crude and 
imperfect they still are, it is not strange that they have not yet produced what 
will be rather one of their maturest than one of their earliest fruits, a truly lib- 
eral education-system. 

The history of our errors in regard to liberal education is a very plain one. 
They are the legacy of the mother-country from which we came, a mother- 

• DX C^NDOLLX. 
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ooimtry which ifl just beginning to correct her own errors, even by the light of 
our limited experience. I wish to point out and emphasize the fact that repub- 
licanism revolutionizes our very conception of liberal education. All forms of 
liberal education of the past, and preeminently the one we borrowed from 
England, were forms of exclusive class-education. The idea of caste was 
involved in their very conception, to such a degree that the phrase, the liberal 
education of the people, was a contradiction in terms. The antithesis was, pop- 
ular verwA liberal education. There was the illiberal or servile education of 
the masses, designed to fit them ior the humble station in which it had pleased 
Providence to place them, and to content them therewith ; there was the lib- 
eral education of the exclusive learned professions, and the exclusive aristo- 
cratic class, which was liberal by virtue of its being the education of the rulers 
and not the ruled.* Now, republicanism, by converting the people into rulers, 
transfers to them the claim to a liberal education, which shall be universal. 
A transfer of the power alone, without a transfer of the privilege and the 
opportunity necessary to prepare for the exercise of it, can not but be disas- 
trous. If republicanism is to remain republicanism, and not degenerate into 
oligarchy or plutocracy, or end in anarchy, there must be one homogeneous edu- 
cation-system for all, and that one the highest attainable. The line of demarc- 
ation between liberal and illiberal must be obliterated, and what can not be 
called liberal will be seen to be no education at all, but only a miserable coun- 
terfeit, by which privileged classes strive to perpetuate obsolete distinctions 
and indefensible abuses. For a republic, there can be but one system, and 
one set of schools; its education, begun on the lowest benches of its national 
primary schools, will one day be completed in the halls of its national univer^ 
sities. There will be no question as to the relative dignity of protected and 
unprotected professions, or callings, or classes, but all will be reckoned liberal 
which train and educate the faculties of man as man.t 



* '* Religious teaching, firom Episcopal charges down to the lessons of the Sunday-school, 
was, for a long time, as most of us can rememoer, in the habit of assuming that true religion 
was identiflea with goyernment by the upper classes. . . . We may safely say that nei- 
ther from Catholic nor from Protestant theology could we extract any formal witness in 
fayor of the acquisition of political power by the humbler and more numerous classes. But 
the lower classes have not been content to stay in their places. Whatever the Church has 
taught, democracy has advanced irresistibly. Privilege after privilege has been wrenched 
out of the grasp of the favored classes, power has gradually descended, by the steps of the 
social stairs, until it has Joined hands with the last class at the bottom. At the present time, 
it is a confessed fact, whether we like it or not. that the working-class, if it had peculiar 
Interests, and were unanimously resolved to promote them, might dictate the policy of the 
empire."— (Rev. J. Llwkllym Davies, Ttuotogyand Morality, pp, 10, 12.) 

f Nothing seems tome more thorou«rhly unrepublican and illiberal than the ground taken 
by some who profess to be preeminently the advocates of liberal learning against the promo- 
tion of higher education by grants from the state. Let the state promote the advancement 
of elementary education, tney say. but for higher institutions to handle government moneys 
is only to touch pitch, ana therewith be denied. The distinction represents a remnant of 
aristocratic feeling, and springs from the idea that it is the duty of the educated, as a higher 
class, to take a paternal care for the masses ; not the duty of the people, as a self-governing 
community, to give iU9\f9L liberal education. One can not well see a higher function to be 
performed bv the people, acting as a body, than to promote, by public action, its own higher 
education. If a line is to be drawn, beyond which its action should not reach, where shall it 
be drawn? Shall the people be allowed to promote the teaching of the three R's, und the 
four rules of arithmetic, but be forbidden to meddle with any thing beyond them? And in 
whose hands is the higher education to remain, in a country wnich has no established 
church? Is its progress for ever to remain at the fitful mercy of an unenlightened and unsys- 
tematic private charity? The question as to the right means of governmental action is 
undoubtedly a grave one, but no educational waste of state or national resources is ever 
likely to equal the waste arising from the capricious absurdity of private endowments. We 
have, indeed, of late, been startled by revelations of government corruption, but they haye 
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Now, the only conception of a liberal education that will satisfy these new 
conditions, the only conception of an education capable of becoming national 
and universal, at the same time that it is liberal, is that of a training of the 
national mind through the mother-tongue as the chief, and other tongues as 
the subordinate instruments, in the elements of all those branches of knowl- 
edge which, used in their rudiments as elements of general training, will 
develop, in their higher stages, into the objects of professional pursuits. Is 
there any other distinction than this between general and professional? In 
the infancy of knowledge, all callings, trades, and professions, are mysteries, 
whose secrets are carefully guarded from the uninitiated. Every mechanic 
belongs to his trade-guild, and has his trade-secrets. When Philip of Bur- 
gundy destroyed the little town of Dinant, in the Low Countries, the art of 
making copper vessels became, for the time being, a lost art. With the progress 
of general intelligence mystery falls away from simpler occupations, but still 
attaches to what are called the learned professions. The layman has nothing 
to do with the study of the science of theology: that must be expounded to 
him by his priest. The layman has nothing to do with the science of medi- 
cine: he must be cured, or, more probably, killed, secundum artem^ by his 
physician. The layman has nothing to do with the science of law: it is his 
business to get into lawsuits, and it is the lawyer's secret how to extricate him. 
But these superstitions, the relics of an age of popular ignorance, are in their 
turn disappearing, as just ideas of what constitutes real knowledge begin to 
penetrate the minds of the whole people. It is seen that, so far from being 
mysterious, such knowledge is the very substance and material of sound educa- 
tion for all men ; and the layman will no longer allow himself to be led blind- 
fold by priest, or lawyer, or physician, for there is no longer any magical 
sacredness in their callings. And thus it comes about that a knowledge of 
physiology, which will help save the patient from any need of a physician ; a 
knowledge of law, that shall obviate the necessity for lawsuits; a knowledge of 
political science and history worthy of men who have become their own rulers; 
a knowledge of political economy, that shall raise the honorable calling of the 
merchant to the dignity of a liberal profession ; a knowledge of theology, that 
shall save us the degrading spectacle of the unchristian quarrels of bigoted and 
superstitious sects — are reckoned more and more to be essential elements in 
dU education. It is only on sound general knowledge, disseminated through the 
whole people by a liberal general education of the whole people, that we shall 
ever build up professions in regard to which we are not forced to entertain a 
doubt as to whether they are not, on the whole, more of a curse to us than a 

but a poor notion of the capacities of republicanism who are scared by them into that mean- 
est of all political theories, the doctrine that the sole function of a government is merely to 
enact the part of head constable. 

A far Juster view is that propounded by one of the best of England's teachers. "As the 
condition of social, and, to some extent, political independence," says the Bev. Mark Pat- 
TI80N, '* is necessary to prevent material interests from stifling and absorbing studies, so the 
condition of sympathy with the general mind is necessary both to sustain the required 
activity and to make the university a proper seminary for the education of the national 
youth. The nation does not hire a number of learned men to teach its children : it itself 
educates them, through an organ into which its own best intellect, its scientific genius, is 
regularlv drafted. This education is, in short, nothiuf but the free action of life and society, 
localized, economised, and brought to bear.'*— (^j/ora Ettayifor 18SS, p. S69.) 
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blessing.* And an education of this sort must be begun in the primary school, 
must have for its instrument the mother-tongue. It can not be based upon the 
study of Greek particles, or any amount of skill either in the reading or the 
manufacture of Latin verses. 

It is some times said that we, who have received this liberal education we 
decry, are ungrateful in thus decrying it, and unconscious of, and insensible to, 
all the benefits we derive from it. I am conscious of no ingratitude in agree- 
ing with an eminent Scotchman who discusses these subjects, when he says, 
in speaking of knowledge and studies such as I have been enumerating: " I 
am sure no one seriously applies himself to such studies without wishing that 
he had given to them many hours in his youth which he fooled away, in 
obedience to his ' pastors and masters ^ in learning what he has now forgotten, 
and to recall which he would not now take the trouble to raise his little 
finger."t I was the docile and diligent receiver of such training as, in my 
youth, a " classical ^chool '' and our oldest New- England college had to give, 
and surely it is from no vanity that I say that I was also a recipient of their 
honors; and it is from the melancholy feeling that my formal education was so 
barren and empty when looked at from the stand-point of real life, and real 
thought, and real mental training, that I am so earnest an advocate of changes 
that I believe will give to future generations the reality in stead of the pretense 
of an education. 

I come now to the study of Physical Science, as from this time forward des- 
tined to play a wholly new part in our system of liberal education. No where, 
save in that astonishing document, the Syllabus of his holiness Pope Pius IX, 
can any education-philosophy be found so benighted as not to recognize its 
value and importance. Yet I am far from believing that its true place, as a 
factor in the new education, has yet been determined. While, on the one 
hand, among the old high-and-dry advocates of the grindstone system, certain 
merits and a subordinate place are beginning to be grudgingly allowed it, we 
are in danger, on the other hand, in this new country of ours, whose vast 
material resources are waiting for development through its instrumentality, 
rather of overrating than underrating its purely educational function. It is not 
as an economical instrument for the development of material wealth that I 
have here to deal with it, though that is a very important aspect, but consid- 
ered as a factor in a system of education ; and, as such, I claim for it no monop- 
oly, but only a place as the indispensable complement to those ethical and 
linguistic studies which have heretofore monopolized the title of a liberal edu- 
cation, and which, from the absence of science from that form of education, 
have been reduced to their present effete and impotent condition. It is to the 
incorporation into it of the study of science that we are to look as the source of 
new life-blood. 

* We need diffused knowledge in the community to sustain soundness of public opinion, 
and prevent the perversion of separate sciences into black arts and professional secrets.— 
(Prof. Newman, On ths Relations of Free Knowledge to Modem Sentiments.) 

The affirmation of Prof. Sexlxy is destined, I fear, to And an illustration in the experience 
of this country, "that a people will never have a supply of competent politicians until 
political science ... is made a prominent part of the higher education."— inau^roj 
Address on the Teaching of Polstics. 

f Mountstuart, E. Grant Duff, Inauffural Address as Rector of ths University of Aberdeen, 
p. 8S. 
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You will not expect me to attempt to deal here with the great subject which 
for ever occupies the minds of speculative thinkers, and never more than at the 
present moment, the true relations of the world of matter and the world of 
mind. That is too large a subject to be dealt with, though upon right views 
regarding it will greatly depend the correctness even of our educational theo- 
ries. I will only say that, though I am as far as possible from being an adher- 
ent of any form of materialism, yet I believe that physical science is destined 
to be the great instrument of these modern days to give new forms to our phi- 
losophy and our theology — to give new forms to the same everlasting problems, 
but not to give us new philosophy or new theology. It will but cast old truths 
in new moulds, while it explodes old superstitions by adding new truths to the 
old ones. Our conservatives may spare their anxieties. Not a truth the world 
gains is ever lost again; but they who, blindly believing they have all truth, 
oppose the new form which science is giving to all knowledge, will soon find 
themselves side by side with those old Dunsemen who could not believe in the 
last revival of learning.* 

Now, if the study of physical science is to play a vastly more important part 
than it has hitherto done in all ^ future schemes of liberal education, the first 
and most obvious consideration is that room must be found for it Bearing in 
mind, as we must constantly do, that the word education stands for a strictly 
limited quantity, a limited amount of time, a definite amount of mental effort, 
if that time and mental effort have been wholly absorbed in one set of studies, 
it is very obvious that these must undergo modification and curtailment in 
order to make room for another set. And yet no error is at present more com- . 
mon or more disastrous than the attempt to introduce the new without any 
disturbance of the older studies. Either the older curriculum did not absorb, as 
it professed to do, the whole of the student's mental energies, and was not, 
therefore, a complete education, or its requisitions must be diminished to make 
room for another set of solid, important, and disciplinary studies; or else it 
must be maintained that the new studies are not solid, important, and disci- 
plinary, but only fitted to be the amusement of idle hours, and the lighter 
tasks with which gaps and intervals may be filled between the more solid, 
older ones. That this latter is really the view of the more thorough-going 
adherents of the classical system is pretty obvious. Thus the Rev. S. Hawtrey, 
one of the masters of Eaton, says, in a recently-printed lecture: " It is for the 
masses that I fear, when I hear the cry that boys should be freed from the 
severer labor of studying language if it is distasteful, and therefore it is said 

* " There is no reason for thinking that philosophy, which is only a just and perfect judg- 
ment on the bearings and relations of knowledge, should not be as generally attainable as a 
wise judgment in practical matters is. And should our universities, ceasing to be schools of 
grammar aod mathematics, resume their proper functions, it will be found that a far larger 
proportion of minds than we now suspect are capable of arriving at this stage of progress. 
For, be it again repeated, it is not a knowledge, but a discipline that is required; not sci- 
ence, but the scientific habit ; not erudition, but scholarship. And those who have not lei- 
sure to amass stores of knowledge, to master in detail the facts of science, may yet acquire 
the power of scientific insight, if opportunitv is afforded them. It is the want of this dis- 
cernment and the absence of the proper cultivation of it which produces that deluge of 
crude speculation and va^ue mysticism which pervades the i>hilosophical and religious lit- 
erature of the day, and which is some times wrongly ascribed to the importation of philoso- 
phy itself and its recent unreasonable intrusion on our practical good sense. The business 
of the highest education is not to check, but to regulate this movement; not to prohibit spec- 
ulation, but to supply the discipline which alone can safelv wield it.''— (Pattison, in Oxford 
XMa^9for 1856, p. 258.) 
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unprofitable, and should learn, in stead, something about the wonders which 
science has achieved in the present century." * It is very obvious that a writer 
who speaks of the severer study of language has very little comprehension of 
the true nature of the study of science, or else, like the public orator of Gam- 
bridge, in his "tonic" theory, confounds together the ideas of severity and 
distastefulness. And Mr. Hawtrby's very childish conceptions in regard to 
the teaching of science are further exemplified when he goes on to ask : " Would 
there not be great danger of boys' becoming less vigorous-minded than they 
are? . . . Will their becoming acquainted with a string of scientific results 
stand them in stead of the mental training they now get?" 

Thus we see that the highest conception a master of Eaton has of the study 
of science is that it is " becoming acquainted with a string of scientific results." 
I need not pause before this audience to refute such a notion. If the study of 
modern science did not call for the exercise of all the highest faculties of man ; 
if it did not give an exercise such as no other study gives to his reasoning as well 
as his observing powers; if without it the very study of language itself did not 
become empty and barren ; if a knowledge of it were not necessary to the solu- 
tion of all the profoundest philosophical problems with which the mind of man 
in these generations is occupied — then, indeed, a question might be raised as 
to the propriety of its introduction into the curriculum of liberal study. But if 
it is this, and more than all this, then it claims more than a subordinate place ; 
it is no toy for idle hours, no subject to fill up gaps and intervals of time. It 
claims a right to no less than a full half of all available time and power; of time 
for triaining the student's senses — all left by our older training in worse than 
Egyptian darkness — of power to be employed in training the reasoning facul- 
ties, by processes as rigorous as any the older studies can boast of. Nothing 
less than this will satisfy the demands of science as an element in modern 
liberal education. 

I have already indicated what seems to me to be the only way by which 
room can be found for the real introduction of science into our scheme of 
studies. By removing Greek wholly from the list of general studies to that list 
of specialties which make up our completed conception of the higher education, 
after it diverges in different directions; by relegating Latin to a subordinate in 
stead of a primary place in language-training, we shall find room to place 
science on an equal footing with literature as an instrument of general liberal 
culture ; and I see no other way. And this scheme will have this further 
advantage, that, for all who carry their education beyond its rudiments, it will 
afford ample time and opportunity for the real mastery of at least two of the 
leading modern languages besides our own: for French, the modern daughter 
of the Latin — for German, a kindred Teutonic dialect closely related to our 
own. I am aware that such a scheme for the teaching of modern languages, 
including our own, so systematically and scientifically, as that the mental dis- 
' cipline derived from it shall not be inferior to that derived from the teaching 
of classics, implies an adaptation of the results of modern philology to the pur- 
poses of elementary instruction such as has hardly yet been realized ; implies 

* A Narrat4/v€-EMay on a Liberal Education, p. S9. 
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a body of teachers of modern linguistic science such as hardly yet exist — 
teachers whose instruction shall not be inferior in philosophic breadth and 
thoroughness to the very best of classical teaching. If we have few such books 
or teachers yet, there are indications on every hand that we very soon shall 
have them in the greatest abundance, and that modern language-teaching and 
English language-teaching are very soon to be relieved of the reproach of 
empiricism which has heretofore prevented them from taking the leading 
place which, as educating instrumentalities, rightfully belongs to them. 

And, finally, time will also be gained by utilizing the at present barren and 
empty study of mathematics. If there is any thing more preposterous than 
the abuse of grammar, in our present grindstone system, it is the abuse of 
mathematical study. Rightly viewed, the mathematics are the key to scien- 
tific, as language is the key to ethical study. At present, both are used as 
mental tread-mills, unprofitable mental gymnastics, keys to unlock empty 
chambers never destined to be filled; for their sole value is thought to lie in 
the mental exercise they give. Robbed thus of all living connection with 
other knowledge, they become the most disgustful, and therefore the most val- 
ueless, of mental exercise. Put into vital connection from the very outset with 
those great sciences, of whose laws they are only the symbolic language, the 
mathematics spring into life. By themselves, they are to most minds a series 
of barren puzzles, hardly rising in dignity or educational value above the game 
of chess, and so remote from all those paths in which the human mind natu- 
rally travels, that it is only one peculiarly-constituted mind in ten thousand 
that, in their abstract form, can pursue them with either pleasure or profit.* 
Looked at as the language of the laws which govern the world of matter, and 
used as the instruments to unlock so many of its secrets, they lose their dis- 
gustfulness, and become a necessary, if a narrow and partial instrument of 
training — one which performs certain disciplinary functions which no other 
instrument can perform so well; but it is only live mathematics, not dead 
mathematics, mathematical in vital connection with physical science, not pre- 
maturely thrust as an ugly skeleton alone upon the youthful mind, upon the 
pretense that its sole object is their mental discipline. And, on the other 
hand, it is only the study of physical science, pursued by vigorous scientific 
methods, and in rigorous, logical, and mathematical ways, that we can claim 
for it a place as a disciplinary, that is, a real study. As the mere becoming 
acquainted with a string of scientific results, it may well be left to the contempt 
of the Rev. Mr. Hawtrey. 



• Since writing the above, I have met with an unexpected corroboration of this view in the 
writings of an eminent mathematician. " I am not likely," says Mr. Todhunter, the distin- 
guished mathematical teacher of English Cambridge, " to underrate the snecial ability 
which is thus cherished (bv competitive examinations), but I can not feel that I esteem it so 
highly as the practice of the university really suggests. It seems to me at least partially to 
resemble the chess-playing power which we flna marvelously developed in some persons. 
The feats which we see or know to be performed by adepts at this game are very striking, 
but the utility of them may be doubted, whether we regard the chess-player as an end to 
himself or to his country."— (TA^ Gonjlict of Studies, p. 19.) What the teachins^ of the 
higher mathematics appeai-s to have become at Cambridge, that the teaching of their ele- 
ments, divorced from their natural connection with the teaching of physical science, 
becomes in our schools and colleges. 

On the fallacy that it was the mathematical studies at Cambridge of certain eminent grad- 
uates of Cambridge that was the cause of their eminence, and for some wholesome common 
sense, in regard to the general subject, see a recently;j>ublished pamphlet, The MathemaHoal 
Tripatf by the Bev. H. A. Morgan, Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
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But the chief inflaence of modern science upon liberal education will be its 
ethical influence. Its discoveries are transforming man's conception of the 
earth he lives on, and of his history and his work upon it. Before man 
acquires the control of matter, through ascertainment of the laws that govern 
it, his life on earth is poor, narrow, and full of hardship, and his earthly rela- 
tions full of pain. So long as that state continues, life on earth must seem to 
him a small matter, and its opportunities for growth not much worth consider- 
ing; it is only here and there that a philosopher in his closet attains to some 
realization of the capacities that lie hidden in it. War and savage occupations 
consume the days of the mass of men, and no culture is possible save the per- 
verted culture of the cloister. But the advent of physical science means the 
emancipation of the masses into the privileges of intellectual life. From a bat- 
tle-ground, the earth is transformed into a school-room, written all over with 
hieroglyphics, no longer mysterious, but to which mankind have found the 
key: and, with the right use of the secrets thus unfolded, will come to the mass 
of men that accession of material wealth which will give the leisure and oppor- 
tunities that have heretofore been the monopoly of privileged classes. 

Is it not wonderful that men, at first, are carried away with the contempla- 
tion of its lower uses, even some times to the making them the sole end of edu- 
cation. It is but a reaction from the opposite extreme, only a dazzling of eyes 
with a flood of new light Presently we shall look about us, and find the old 
relations of things not greatly altered. Matter is not going to supplant mind 
because we are learning so much more about it; whether we understand or do 
not understand the laws that govern it, matter remains the servant of mind, to 
educate it and do its bidding. The higher uses of science will still be spiritual 
uses. It has not come into the world merely to carry us faster through space, 
merely that we may sleep more softly and eat and drink more luxuriously, nor 
will education become the mere teaching how to do these things. It is with 
the spiritual educating function alone that we have to deal when we consider 
it as an element in liberal education. 

And thus one great result of the new form into which modern science is 
casting all our conceptions of education will be a vastly higher estimate of the 
educating value of those pursuits in life which are concerned with material 
things, and a distinct recognition of them as included among the liberal pro- 
fessions. It is interesting to observe how the list of liberal professions enlarges 
with the advance of civilization. At first the priest is the divinely-appointed 
monopolist of all higher knowledge ; by degrees he is joined by the lawyer, as 
the interpreter still of a divinely-established code; it is much later, and only 
after a certain amount of progress has been made in physical knowledge, that 
the importance of his function raises the physician's art to the dignity of a 
liberal profession ; and that more at first through a superstitious belief in the 
power of his spells and his magic than from respect to the small reality of his 
science. Now that science has so far entered into other callings as to make 
them worthy fields for the exercise of the highest faculties, all those pursuits 
which have for their aim the improvement of man's earthly condition will 
take their due rank in the list of liberal professions, and the chemist, the 
engineer, the architect, and the merchant, will have their appropriate liberal 
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education as much as the clerg3anan, the lawyer, or the physician. It may 
safely be affirmed that that view of earthly life of mediseval ascetics, which has 
left its traces so deeply imprinted in much of our sectarian theology, is fast 
vanishing like an ugly dream for ever. The intellectual and moral aspect of 
material pursuits is fast gaining, through the significance given them by 
modem science, a predominance over their mere material aspect. The worker 
in material things is more and more, as the days go by, compelled to be an 
intellectual being even in order to be a worker, and it is because the study of 
and working in material things now give scope for the energies of great intel- 
lects, that they more and more absorb them. Whoever continues to believe in 
the antithesis between matter and spirit, and insists upon looking on the world 
of material things as of necessity the world of the devil, must see in this 
tendency only disaster to all our higher interests; but whoever sees that it is 
the true function of modern science to spiritualize material things by enabling 
us to put them to higher uses, will see in science not the great antagonist but 
the great hope of the religion and the philosophy of the future.* 

The advocates of the classical theory are never weary of reproaching their ' 
opponents with opinions which, as they say, degrade the dignity of true learn- 
ing, by making it subservient to mere utilitarian aims. If to try by knowledge 
to make this world a better place to live in, and to teach men how to make the 
highest and best use of it, be utilitarianism, then I make bold to say that any 
knowledge that can not make good its claim to such usefulness is worse than 
utilitarian, for it is useless knowledge. The charge that is meant to be 
brought is this, that none but the advocates of classical learning have or can 
have the higher ends of life in view in planning schemes of education; that all 
other systems look solely to the stomach or the pocket. I do not know whether 
such charges are not too hackneyed to waste words on ; certainly I can con- 
ceive of no lower form of utilitarian abuse of education than the pursuit of 
fellowships by the cramming of Greek and mathematics for the competitive 
examinations of an English university. On the other hand, the truly liberal 
learning of England is to be found more than any where else at this moment 
with that noble band of students of science who are virtually excluded from all 
such preferments.! It is not a difference in studies that constitutes them 

• The spirit of the older education is well represented in the following extract from a 
work of that learned and arrogant pedant, the late Dr. Donaldson. He says: "If, then, 
the education of the whole community is so dependent on that of the upper oIossm, and if 
these owe their normal influence to the circumstances which enable them to escape the 
trammels of material interests, it must follow that the liberal education which is the peculiar 
attribute of the highest onler ought to consist in the literature which humanizes and gen- 
eralizes our views, and not in the science which provides for the increase of opulence and 
comfort. The higher training of our youth must not be that of a polytechnic school. We 
want such institutions, no doubt, for we need observers and surveyors, engineers and artil- 
lerymen to do the work, which can best be performed by such inUUig^nt (lut&nicttons.— 
CUmHcal ScTiolarship and ClasHcal Learning, p. 90. 

+ I believe there can be no doubt that the foreigner, who should wish to become acquainted 
with the scientific or the literary activity of England, would simply lose his time and his 

gains if he visited our universities with that object. . . . Englaud can show now, as she 
as been able to show in every generation since civilization spread over the West, indi- 
vidual men who hold their own against the world, and keep alive the old tradition of her 
intellectual eminence. But in the majority of cases these men are what they are in virtue 
of their native intellectual force, and of a strength of character which will not recognize 
impediments. They ai'e not traineil in the courts of the temple of science, but storm the 
walls of that edifice in all sorts of irregular ways, and with much loss of time and power, in 
order to obtain their legitimate positions. Our universities not only do not encourage such 
men, do not offer them positions in which it should be their highest duty to do thoroughly 
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liberal or illiberal; it is a difference in the spirit in which all studied may be 
pursued. The study of chemistry and the study of Greek particles may be 
equally base or equally noble, according as they are pursued worthily or 
unworthily, with a selfish eye to the loaves and fishes, or with an aim at the 
higher rewards of true culture, and the higher advancement of man's estate. 
But I think we may well leave aside this stupid charge of utilitarianism. It 
comes nowadays only from those benighted pedants who are wholly ignorant 
of the true spirit of modern science. 

I have left myself no room, even if I were competent, to speak of the last 
ingredient in any such scheme of modern liberal education — the study of art, 
aesthetic culture. I fear there will be abundance of time to develop that side 
of the question in this country before it is in any danger of becoming a practical 
one. Yet, in the shape of elementary drawing, the rudiments of art are begin- 
ning to take their proper place in our schools as a necessary and indispensable 
element of all real education, and the art galleries and the foreign musicians of a 
few of our older cities are beginning to exert their influence, if a slight one, in 
introducing higher ideas of the importance of art into our new country. They 
will have but a limited influence, however, till the study of the fine arts takes 
its proper place among us as a necessary element in every conception of true 
education. 

There is one form of art-study, and that, perhaps, the highest, which is open 
to all, even to the humblest student, and the most elementary school, and that 
is, the study of poetry. It is a prime element in any conception of a liberal 
education, which shall take as its chief instrument of language-training the 
mother-tongue, that the real study of English poetry will take the place of the 
pretended study of classical poetry. When that time comes, we may expect 
to see the great poets of our native tongue exerting the same influence in the 
culture and training of our children that Homer and ^Eschylus really exer- 
cised over that of the Greeks. We shall not know what that influence is capa- 
ble of becoming till we have a real study of English, in place of a sham study 
of classical literature. The great Greek philosopher says that poetry is truer than 
history. Sure I am that we shall one day come to see that, in neglecting to 
train and cultivate the imagination, we are neglecting the most powerful of all 
the faculties. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have thus given you, very feebly and imperfectly, 
an outline of a scheme of liberal education, applicable to a whole free people, 
which shall use that people's language on the one hand, and the great instru- 
ment of modern science on the other, as its chief disciplinary instruments, in 
lieu of the obsolescent scheme for a liberal class education, based upon the 
study of the dead languages as its chief educating instrument As a means 
for realizing that scheme for the liberal education of the whole people, I 
believe that we must sooner or later have in this our republic one homogeneous 
system of free schools, from the lowest to the highest. The first step of that 
education will be taken from the benches of the primary school, its last lessons 

that wMoh they are most capable of doing; but, as far as possible, university training shuts 
out of the minds of those among them who are subjected to it the prospect that there is any 
thing in the world for which they are specially fitted.— Huzlst, Lay SermoiUt p. 66. 
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learned in the lecture-rooms and laboratories of universities, free from all tram- 
mels of sectarian narrowness or class distinctions. It will be from first to last 
a homogeneous, logically compacted, consistent training in all available knowl- 
edge, to all attainable wisdom, free to all men and all women to pursue to the 
extent the faculties God has endowed them with will carry them. It is a 
Utopian vision, you will say, this of popular liberal education. Say rather it is 
the necessary safeguard and supplement of free institutions; to despair of it is 
to despair of the republic. 

This paper was discussed by Hammqnd, Mears, Youmans; Samuel M. 
Hamill, of Lawrence, N.J.; Raymond; C. W. Bennett, Professor of History 
in Syracuse University; Joynes; Dr. E. T. Tappan, President of Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier, Ohio; and Hays. 

Prof. Atkinson was allowed to close the discussion. 

Officers elected for 1874: 

President — Daniel Reed, President of Missouri University. 

Vice-President — W. P. Atkinson, Professor of English in Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston. 

Secretary — Geo. P. Hays, President of Washington-and-JeJfferson College, 
Washington, Penn. 

W. D. HENKLE, Secretary. DANIEL REED, Pres't pro tern. 



NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 



FIRST DAY. 
TUESDAY — AUaUST 5tli. 

The Association was called to order at 2 o*clock p.m., by the President, A. G. 
BoYDEN, of Massachusetts. In his introductory remarks, he contrasted the 
state of affairs thirty-four years ajro, when the first normal school in Massachu- 
setts was opened with three pupils, with that which exists to-day, when almost 
every state in the Union is supplied with normal schools crowded with enthusi- 
afitic students. He said that public opinion was never so favorably disposed 
towards normal schools as at the present day ; *and yet never was there greater 
need of careful deliberation. He hoped that the discussions would be full of 
thought and earnestness, and that every member would be able to carry home 
with him something that would be useful and practical. 

Br. Richard Edwards, of Illinois, being absent on account of sickness, his 
paper was read by Mr. D. B. Hagar, of Salem, Massachusetts, on 

THE DUTIES AND DANGERS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Normal Schools, more than perhaps any other of our educational institutions, 
are liable to criticism and likely to incur hostility. There is in their very 
mission a sort of assumption that grates upon the nerves of certain sensitive 
persons. To set up as a teacher of teachers, to profess ability and intention to 
instruct mankind in a business that three-quarters of Yankee mankind and 
nine-tenths of Yankee womankind have been considered competent to perform 
by mere force of natural instinct, — is to put one's self into an invidious sort of 
attitude that sets all tongues agog. Every man, woman and child knows some- 
thing that can be improved, and just how it can be done, — in short, knows 
how to conduct the institution. 

Many people are liable to vex their righteous souls over the arrogant enter- 
prise of normal schools. Among them are a few veteran pedagogues, of both 
sexes, who have taught for generations without knowing any thing, or ever 
wishing to. The idea of improvement in qualifications is not agreeable to 
them, and so they can not give the normal school their hearty support. 

Others, again, oppose these schools on account of the expense of maintaining 
them; and on account of their supposed effect in increasing teachers' wa^s. 
They are strong in the faith that school-keeping is pecuniarily profitable, and 
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that the profession of poverty usually made by educators is only a shrewd pre- 
tense. 

Again, there are the philosophers, each and every one of whom has evolved, 
from his own thinking, the true ideal of a normal school ; the grand character- 
istic of which ideal is that it is unlike any thing in present existence, and 
equally unlike the equally infallible ideal of every other philosopher. They 
tell you that the normal school in the United States has been a failure, signal 
and decided: a statement somewhat remarkable, certainly, in view of the aston- 
ishing multiplication of these institutions in this country during the last 
decade. But I assume that it is not made from malice, but from the necessi- 
ties of their case. It seems to be the fundamental proposition in their syllo- 
gisna. Like Humpheey*s assumption of poverty, it must be granted as true, or 
they never can "get on." 

In view of this liability to criticism, it becomes us to examine carefully our 
duties and dangers. And among the duties of a normal school I mention first, 
the duty of adapting itself to existing wants. This institution is not an end, 
but a means. For its own sake it never would have been established. It is 
supported, and the public funds are bestowed upon it, because there was found 
an evil which it was expected to remove. The normal school is not a machine 
which some genius has contrived, and for which room is wanted that it may 
exhibit its power and show its movements. But it is a very imperfect piece 
of apparatus, constructed in the very presence of the obstruction to be removed, 
—an apparatus which has been often tried, and the structure of which has 
been changed, from time to time, as defects became apparent And only thus 
is it possible to contrive the machine. If there is any thing to which the 
inductive philosophy applies, it is the normal school. It is built up as the exi- 
gencies of time and place demand. It varies with different times and different 
localities. If there ever was a normal school worth sustaining, and one worthy 
the confidence of the citizens who supported it, one that nobly served its day and 
generation, the old institution at Bridgewater under the tuition of Nicholas 
TiLLiNGHAST was such a one. But an exact reproduction of it elsewhere would 
give us a poor thing. And my honored friend, the president of this section, 
would deserve little of the respect we feel for him, if, on the old historic spot 
itself, he could show nothing but an exact /ac simile of the grand old school. 
Not space alone, but time as well, modifies the character of the true teachers* 
seminary. Like every other beneficent force, the normal school has been a 
growth. It did not come into being full-fledged and complete, like that bellig- 
erent dame on the Acropolis. 

What, then, shall the true normal instructor do by way of preliminary work? 
Let him ascertain as well as he can the state of the schools for which he is 
expected to furnish teachers. Let him make a careful survey of their deficien- 
cies. In the preparation of his teachers, let these points be kept clearly in 
view. Let them be fitted for the work they will be called upon to do. And 
there is another fitting besides this. It is a fitting of work to the needs of the 
students. What is the mental status of those who come to him for instruc- 
tion? Bo they read like unconverted Hottentots, and spell as if Mr. Joshua 
Billings had made their dictionary? Then the first and main thing to do is 

12 
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to bring them into some sort of conformity to common reputable English, as 
soon as may be. Some decent power over our noble language is of all things 
most necessary. To the teacher, a correct understanding and use of the ver- 
nacular is all-important Language is the implement with which he works. 
By its skillful urc he clears up the difficulties of science and philosophy. By 
its inspiring magnc^tism he stirs his pupils to the performance of duty. By 
the conciseness and clearness of his own phraseology he impels them to habits 
of accurate thinking and elegant expression. And, if need be, by a right use 
of English in public assemblies he may commend to his fellow citizens the 
noble cause in which he labors. Thus, for all the purposes to which the teacher 
needs to turn his hand, the English language is the mightiest and most effect- 
ive weapon within his reach. 

And with this power it is the business of the normal school to endow, if possi- 
ble, each and every one of those who go out from it Its graduates must be 
able to ** speak and write the English language correctly." For serious defect 
here, nothing can atone. A school that makes mathematicians and philoso- 
phers of its pupils has done little toward making them fit teachers for the 
young, if they dispense their wisdom in slovenly or ungrammatical English. 
And it is not in accordance with the fitness of things to hear the science of 
education, as we some times do hear it, delivered in a patois of barbarous pro- 
nunciation and false syntax. Then as between the higher branches, so called, 
and the lower, the question ought not to be which will look best on the cata- 
loge, or be most creditable to the learning of the faculty, but which will be of 
most use to these young people as teachers. The normal schools are for the 
benefit of those schools for which they furnish instructors, and not for the ben- 
efit of their own teachers or pupils. 

In view of these statements, does it not seem unwise to insist that the 
normal school shall give only professional instruction. Let us suppose such a 
school to be established in a part of the country where the state of education is 
low. Here are circumstances evidently demanding work. The teachers of the 
region are plying their vocation in unskillful ways, but worse than that, they 
have, by our supposition, Uttle or nothing to teach. They possess no knowledge 
which they might impart. And of course the whole process is inefficient, a 
mere caricature of what education should be. Now what is the duty of our 
supposed normal school? Shall it enfold itself in its dignity, and say, when 
these imperfect teachers come to it for help, " It is my business to teach the 
art of teaching; let me not soil my hands with these minor matters of spelling 
and reading"? Shall it not rather do whatever its hands find to do? Shall 
it not take upon itself the high duty of doing whatever is necessary to advance 
the good cause? Is not the school at Hampton a normal school? Has it not 
grandly entitled itself to a place among the sisterhood? And how has this 
standing been earned? Not, I imagine, by teaching only the science of educa- 
tion, but by taking its untaught constituency just as they were, and doing for 
them just what they needed. A normal school is a school for fitting teachers 
by telling them, if necessary, what to teach, by showing them how to teach it, 
and by strengthening within them all the elements of a noble character. There 
ar« parts of the country where it must give instruction in the most elementary 
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branchefi, not as illustrations of modes of teaching only, but as matters of infor- 
mation to minds hitherto in the dark, — places there are where they must 
either do this, or be a mere figure-head, contributing nothing to the desired 
end. There are other localities in which it may do the most good by confining 
itself largely to the teaching of educational principles, and illustrating them by 
variety of practice. 

Secondly, it is the duty of the normal school to emphasize the particular 
work which is in danger of being neglected. We are an ambitious people in 
this country. We covet the best gifts and the best possessions. We sigh for 
learning, for mental endowments, for extended attaiments. But when the 
genuine possession is difficult to secure, we some times satisfy ourselves with 
the name of it. And so the school catalogues are full of high-sounding names, 
— names apparently intended to include all studies of a rare, or profound, or a 
useless kind. In stead of a a reputation for thoroughnes in the mastery of use- 
ful knowledge, the schools seem to yearn for the fame of great profundity, of 
uncommon erudition. Now this perversion the normal school ought, as far as it 
may, to correct No greater service can be rendered to the youth of our coun- 
try than to teach them thoroughness in those attainments that are truly useful, 
— those forms of knowledge which contribute to our daily necessities and our 
daily happiness. Let the normal school, then, put on the homespun garb of the 
useful servant, rather than the flaunting regalia of the ball-room or the prome- 
nade. Let it lift the despised work of the elementary grades into its merited 
place of honor. Let it insist upon furnishing its pupils in the humble culture 
which, like God's rain and sunshine, ought to be enjoyed by all. 

Again, it is the duty of the normal school to keep abreast of the improve- 
ments that are made in teaching and in the science thereof. We are living in 
times of constant change, and of great uncertainty. I know of nothing more 
unsatisfactory in some aspects than the science of education in these our days. 
There is just enough ascertained truth in it to serve as a basis for a vast amount 
of writing and speaking, of generalizing and classifying, that is unripe, and 
has nothing to recommend it but its volubleness and assurance. It is compar- 
atively easy to talk or write upon education, because any one may borrow a 
few general principles of undoubted truth, and apply them in any vague and 
uncertain and whimsical way he may prefer. It would be preposterous to 
suppose that all which has been uttered in this country by way of illustrating 
the science of education contains nothing but good sense. In the first place, 
there is too much of it. The amount uttered exceeds the amount positively 
known. We have felt compelled to talk faster than we have been able to think, 
and, of course, some of the talk has been unsubstantial. 

But we must not forget that this abundance of speech is an evidence of 
mental uneasiness. We know that something is wanting; we are convinced 
that on this subject of education ideas may be found, — deep-lying principles 
do exist. And, like many a stump-orator, we betake ourselves to talking, in 
the hope of some day coming to ideas. And the hope will not be disappointed. 
In the end we shall come to them, and all the sooner for our multifarious talk. 
The crude, ill-digested utterances will provoke rejoinders, or at least awaken 
thought, — not complete, but in fragments. Every system of pedagogics has 
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something in it that is good. The fact that 8o many have spoken and 
written upon this subject insures the presentation of numerous facts and 
valuable suggestions. It is to be hoped that the time is coming when some one 
will be found able to eliminate from this mass of material whatever is of 
sterling worth, and to work it up into a consistent practical system. The duty 
of such a one will be laigely the duty of sifting. Most of the material now on 
hand will go as chafif before the wind. 

But| in the mean time, every thorough and diligent student of the subject of 
education will carefully seize upon every new thought that comes before the 
public, and make it do practical duty in the common school and in the teach- 
ers' seminary. Who is there that does not need more light? What an array 
of new questions are coming upon us year by year! To^ay the natural sciences 
are overwhelming us with their claims. They demand a share in the work of 
education much larger than has previously been assigned them. What shall 
be done with this claim? To allow it is to concede that our former systems are 
greatly defective, — it is to necessitate a new adjustment of our plans and ideas. 
And this is by no means the end. Other phases of the same question are to 
come. What is to be the effect on our ideas of education, and especially upon 
our pattern for normal schools, of the unique and significant enterprise on 
Penikese Island? How will the grand personality of the eminent head of that 
school for teachers affect the general notion concerning the training most fit as 
a preparation for our business? What is to be the upshot of the Kindergartens? 
Is it not very clear that vast problems remain yet to be solved? Is there not 
much thinking yet to be done? If flippant dogmatism,— the assumption of a 
knowledge that needs no enlarging, — the proclaiming of systems that are per- 
fect, — the confident assertion of doctrines that are infallible, — if this is out of 
place any where, it is in a meeting of educators. What is needed is a careful, 
honest investigation and thought And there is no time be lost The work 
must be done day by day. Every opportunity must be improved. 

Again, it is the duty of the normal school to form the characters of its pupils. 
For, after all, this is the great consideration. Character is the true product of 
culture. The great inquiry concerning a man who claims to be educated ought 
to be not so much what he knows as what he is. What faculties have been 
strengthened by thought and hardened into manly vigor? What emotions 
have by daily use been nursed into controlling power? What loves, what 
desires, what aspirations, have, little by little, grown to be the ruling principles 
in the man's mind? In short, what has he been made by his education and 
experience? 

This is the true question in all teaching. But in normal-school work it 
becomes much more important than in any other, and that by reason of its 
very universality. If it is the chief business of the teacher to produce char- 
acter, then he must be trained so as most effectually to do it. And what is the 
preparation required for this? With what shall the young teacher be furnished 
in order that he may be mighty in causing such a growth of mental and moral 
attributes as we desire to produce? Character is like any other crop. It grows 
from seed of the same kind with itself. The best help we can render a young 
teacher is to equip him with those attributes of soul that we should rejoice to 
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see every where reproduced among the young. The agriculturist selects for 
the food of his animalSi it may be, the most imperfect part of his crop, — grains 
of wheat that are shriveled, ears of corn that are light in weight and feeble in 
vitality. He may even furnish his own table with a second- or third-rate article. 
But the seed to be planted, — that which is to give character to future crops, — 
that must be of the best, must be sound, healthy, and full of a vigorous vital 
force. 

The teachers of our schools are, to a large extent, the seed-wheat of the 
moral forces among men. If they are efficient, their peculiarities will be repro- 
duced in the pupils. And even if they are inefficient, their very apathy 
becomes a power for evil. Of what fine moral and intellectual and aesthetic 
quality ought they to be, therefore? How honest, how clear-headed, how 
sound-hearted, how pure in taste and morals, ought the schoolmasters of the 
country to be. 

It may be said that, in our desire to magnify our office, we may overestimate 
the influence of the teacher over his pupils; that this influence often seems to 
be very slight in amount; that instances exist in which pupils regard their 
instructors with dislike or contempt. I have only time to observe that cases of 
this kind do not at all contravene our position. The teacher who is disliked 
is not on that account without influence in forming the character of his pupils. 
And even the man who excites in them only contempt by no means fails to 
accomplish something in the same way. 

And if this is our standard for the mass of teachers, what shall it be for the 
teachers of the normal school? This paper is not meant for a sermon; but in 
the question just raised there is a text for eloquent and impressive preaching. 
I assume that every normal-school instructor is fit for clerical orders, at least as 
far as character goes, and thus leave each one to preach this solemn sermon to 
himself, and to answer the question " What sort of a man ought I to be?" 

Last, but by no means least, the normal school must inspire its pupils with 
a generous and glowing enthusiasm. It is scarcely necessary to point out the 
fact that for lack of enthusiasm no other quality of mind can atone. Clearness 
of head, soundness of understanding, extent of culture, exactness of knowledge, 
— these are the parts, smoothly polished and closely fitting, of the mental 
engine ; but it takes the fire of enthusiasm to make them move. And the fire 
not only drives the machinery, but it seems to dissolve whatever there is to 
obstruct the movements. Your enthusiastic man does not seem to know that 
there is opposition or obstruction. He pushes right on, expecting success, and 
is sure to attain it. And this is especially true in teaching. Enthusiasm in 
the teacher becomes contagious. The children catch it. It is a mighty pro- 
moter of sympathy between the parties. Antipathies, dislikes, diversities in 
tastes and opinions, are fused, dissolved by its powerful alchemy. 

A true enthusiasm, too, impels its possessor to all needed improvements. A 
man whose soul is aglow with interest in his work, who devotes himself to it 
with an unshaken purpose, who looks upon it as the grandest that man can 
undertake, — such a man will not remain satisfied with low attainments and 
imperfect results, but will strive and agonize for the best success. 

Such are a few of the duties of the normal school. So much time has been 
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consumed upon them that only little remains for the consideration of the 
dangers that threaten it 

I do not count among these dangers the liability to be opposed, even unjustly. 
Such a liability is really the safety-valve by which the elements that might 
seriously threaten are allowed to dissipate themselves. The normal schools of 
Massachusetts owe their present strength and influence, in part at least, to the 
fierce attacks that have so often been made upon them in the legislature and 
elsewhere. These storms clear the atmosphere. And there is lightning in 
them as well as thunder. They startle us, it may be, but they illumine us too. 
These are not among our dangers. 

But normal schools are in danger, first, of falling into the routine of an acad- 
emy. All teaching is apt to gravitate in that direction. If one is laboring 
upon any subject of investigation, it is a serious hindrance to be required 
to dwell upon the way of doing it, — to be required to think how the 
novices may best learn the philosophy of the process. How many times 
have we heard from busy and successful housekeepers that it is much easier 
to do the work than to show an unskillful beginner how to do it? To develop 
methods truly and efficiently requires painstaking and patience; and these are 
the very attributes in which we are most likely to be deficient To keep 
steadily to the principles of teaching, to the mental processes and their philos- 
ophy, to insist upon something more than the attainment of results, — this is 
not always easy. It demands a constant strain upon the teacher^s purpose, — 
a constant warfare against surrounding tendencies. I am not now speaking of 
those who by long and faithful practice in teaching teachers have overcome 
this tendency, but I am naming a fact that will perhaps be recognized by all. It 
requires an effort to prevent the teachers of normal schools from being satisfied 
with the attainment of knowledge only, or indeed from making that the chief 
aim of their teaching. 

Again, there is a danger of becoming impracticably theoretic. No system of 
philosophy has as yet been devised that will at once apply in the details of 
actual life, without some modification or correction. This is true of mathe- 
matics when applied to machinery. It is true of the science of government 
when practically applied, and especially in framing a code of laws. It seems 
to be true even in our systems of morals. It is conspicuously true in all specu- 
lative systems of political economy. The human mind seems to find it impossi- 
ble, in framing a general theory, to grasp beforehand all the circumstances 
that may arise, with the relative importance of each, and to provide for them. 
Our generalizations need to be perpetually corrected by actual trial. And, as 
elsewhere, so in education. Our theories all need to be tried. And the trial 
is long. It involves many elements. When may we pronounce definitively 
that an educational process has been successful or the reverse? Is it when 
the pupil makes his ordinary recitation? Or when he is examined at the end 
of a term? Or when he passes into the grade next above? It is not until he 
has lived his life, and played his part upon the stage of action; for we 
have said that the true product of education is character. The little tests 
that we establish for ourselves, — the daily recitation, a showy performance at 
the close of a term or year, interesting teaching exercises, — these have no 
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finality about them. They only raise a mild presumption in the mind of the 
candid inquirer. There is to be an after examination, a lifetime recitation, that 
shall exhibit in colors much truer the real nature of the schoolmaster's work. 

Very dangerous is it, therefore, for the normal school to give itself too unre- 
servedly to a beloved theory. For only Omniscience can be sure that, as a 
permanent principle, any given theory is true. And, indeed, this distrust of 
present attainments is the ground of highest hope to us. The truth which we 
have not yet reached, but for which we are striving, is worth more than all 
we have yet mastered; or, if not, may Odd have mercy upon us! 

To avoid this danger, we need to test our work, as often as may be, by the 
circumstances of real life. Let our processes be tried upon a school of ordinary 
children, with ordinary surroundings. Let there be no unusual or unnatural 
helps, or such as may not be secured in common cases. And let it be observed, 
not only whether the children are interested for the time, but whether they 
are permanently helped. Do the years show that the teaching has made 
them observant, thoughtful, self-reliant, honest, benevolent, truthful? If your 
educational process can stand a test like this, then you may believe in it 

And the normal school must beware of all stereotyped forms and processes. 
The excellence of a mental process does not make it safe for other minds to 
copy it mechanically. The little book, Colbum's First Lessons in Arithmetic, 
was considered remarkable for the thoroughness of its analysis. But I have 
heard children repeat its formulae in the unnatural war-hoop so common in 
ancient school-rooms, when I felt sure that, so far as they were concerned, there 
was no thinking, but only a repetition of unmeaning words. Every thought, 
however excellent, is liable by frequent repetition to be lost out of the words 
used to express it. The value of the idea is no safeguard against this unmean- 
ing mummery. Men even say their prayers mechanically. I do not mean 
that crystallized forms of expression are never to be used, but they ought to be 
employed with the utmost caution. They must not be allowed to become sub- 
stitutes for thought, but incentives to it. 

In short, the normal school is endangered by every unfounded pretense that 
it puts forth; by every premature claim to achievement or discovery in science; 
by any practice of misrepresentation and craft; by every instance of a want of 
thoroughness; by every exhibition of superficiality; by a blind adhesion to a 
beloved theory; by every tendency to fall unthinkingly into ancient ruts; by 
all unsocial exclusiveness; by any scheme intended and fitted for mere present 
seeming success, and by any thing that is a sham, in matter or in form! 

The normal school will be strengthened by all sensible, thoughtful, honest, 
earnest, laborious endeavors to fulfill its mission. The evidence of strength 
may not come early. It may not be at once recognized by the populace. The 
newspapers may not be filled with the praises of our humble and compara- 
tively obscure efibrts. But to a man who stands day by day before a company 
of teachers, and puts into the work the very best that is in himself, — doing it 
through the years with unwearying patience and undimmed hope, — shall, in 
the vast multiplication of himself, which his eyes are allowed to see, come a 
reward most satisfying to the soul! 
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The discussion was opened by Mr. J. H. Hoose, of Cortland, N.Y., who 
expressed his sympathy w^ith the general scope of the paper, but could not 
agree with the writer in his condemnation of "stereotyped expressions"; prin- 
ciples must be stereotyped; we should aim at uniformity, and teaching can not 
become a profession until uniformity is reached. 

Mr. R. G. WiHiamSj of Vermont, followed, in reply to Mr. Hoose. 

Mr. C. C. Roiindft, of Maine, thought there was too much of mechanism and 
too little of philosophy in the schools. He tried to keep teachers from formal- 
ity by presenting to them the operations of their own minds. The work of the 
normal school is to base education on an accurate knowledge of mental 
phenomena. 



SECOND DAY. 

WEDNESDAY — AUGUST etli. 

The discussion of the question " What should the normal school aim to 
accomplish in the teaching of natural science?" was opened by Mr. W. B. 
DwiGHT, of Connecticut. He thought that pupils should be taught to grapple 
with the problems of life. They should learn some practical lessons about 
poisons and their antidotes; about fires and the means of escape; about ship- 
wrecks and the use of life-preservers; about their conduct in various emergen- 
cies in which they may be placed. If the learning of these things should 
crowd out other things of less importance, the loss would not be great. 

Further discussion was postponed, and Mr. John W. Dickinson, of West- 
field, Mass., read the following paper, on 

ELEMENTARY AND SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 

That which produces changes in the world is called power. All power is 
found in mind, but it receives different names as the objects which it changes 
differ. 

There can be changes in physical things, and in the human mind. The 
power that produces changes in things is physical power, or force. That 
which produces changes in mind is called simply power or mental power. The 
exertion of mental power is activity. The mind changes itself from one state 
to another by its own action. 

In the nature of the mind, by which it can unfold itself through the exertion 
of its own energy, is found one of the first principles upon which the science of 
teaching dex>ends. 

The mind is the cause of its own action, and yet mental activity can not 
exist unless there exists also in the presence of the mind some object or sub- 
ject of thought which the mind may consider apart from itself. The exertion 
of mental x>ower implies two things: first, the existence of a mind; second, the 
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existence of some object of thought. If the mind itself is the cause, objects 
and subjects may be called the conditions or occasions of activity. 

Activity has its origin in the mind, but its kind, and the kind of knowledge 
acquired, depend upon the occasions that are presented. In the facts that the 
kind of activity the mind exerts, and the kind of knowledge resulting from the 
activity, depend upon the occasions the mind has in its presence, is found 
another principle upon which the science of teaching rests. 

The two fundamental principles upon which the science of teaching is 
founded are: 1st. The mind is developed by a right exertion of its own power; 
2d. The kind of action excited and of knowledge obtained are determined by 
the occasions presented. 

A knowledge of the first principle includes a knowledge of the modes of 
activity of which the mind is capable, and of the relations these modes hold to 
one another. 

The modes of mental action are three. The first is the activity of the intel- 
lect, by which the mind is furnished with its knowledge; the second is that of 
the sensibility, by which the mind becomes conscious of pleasure and pain; 
the third is that of the will, by which the mind chooses what it will do. The 
mind must know before it can feel, and feel before it can choose. 

Primarily, emotion is the result of knowledge, and choosing is the result of 
emotion. 

If the three modes of mental activity bold to one another the relation of 
dependence, then right teaching requires that the order of dependence be 
observed. What the teacher should attempt to do is to teach his pupil to 
think correctly, leaving the activity of the sensibility and of the will to follow 
as results. 

To train the intellect to think correctly, one must observe its modes of 
acting. 

The intellect has also three modes of activity. First, it has a perceiving 
power, by which objects in the external world seem to be taken into the mind 
through the senses, and to become objects of consciousness. The activity of 
the perceptive power can be excited only by the actual presence to the mind 
of those objects of which it would become conscious. This law of the intellect 
should be fully understood, and fully observed by every teacher whose office it 
is to excite in the minds of his pupils a knowledge of new things. The intel- 
lect also has a representative power, by whose activity former knowledge can 
be reproduced and recognized. This knowledge will be of things as they were 
perceived, or of things created by the intellect out of the materials furnished 
by perception. When the intellect is active in reproducing knowledge of that 
which it has before perceived, it remembers; when it combines thoughts of 
parts of different objects of perception, so as to make a new whole unlike any 
whole perceived, it imagines. 

By the activity of memory and the imagination the mind is furnished with 
representative knowledge. This, unlike presentative knowledge, may be occa- 
sioned by signs. The teacher may now use words in his teaching, for the 
things named and described have been before known, and the mind can repro- 
duce its knowledge of them, by means of the relation the sign holds to the 

13 
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thing signified. The teacher who begins his teaching with the use of words 
merely does violence to a law of the human mind, and will be rewarded in 
the future for his labor, by finding his pupils without a method of study, with- 
out knowledge or even ideas, the foundation of all knowledge. 

By the activity of the perceptive power the intellect acquires its first knowl- 
edge of things; by the activity of the representative power this knowledge is 
preserved. 

If we examine the knowledge, we shall find it to be simply a knowledge of 
that which is, or of existences, or of facts concerning individual things. The 
mind thus far has learned of individual existences, but a knowledge of existence 
implies a knowledge of modes of existence. The modes of existence of things 
are their qualities. 

The first activity of the mind of the child should consist in making itself 
conscious of the qualities of physical things. In a knowledge of this first activity 
the teacher may find a sure guide to his first work. He will learn that by his 
first teaching he is to excite in the mind of his pupil ideas of the qualities of 
things; in doing this he will call into action the perceptive powers of the mind, 
and will teach that knowledge which his pupil must have for use in the 
secondary school. 

The first lessons in a primary school should always be on the primary quali- 
ties of objects. In connection with these lessons, and as a part of them, 
language must be taught, by which the qualities may be named and described. 
To prepare the pupil for the secondary school into which he will enter from 
the primary, his powers of observation must be trained by a right use of them 
in observing; he must have a knowledge of qualities of objects by a personal 
experience, and he must have a language that expresses to himself what he 
has experienced; for in the secondary school he will need to use, with a sharp- 
ened perceptive power, his knowledge of qualities in distinguishing natural 
objects from one another. 

The mind is so constituted that its first action consists in becoming conscious 
of ideas. The action is involuntary, and arises out of the natural constitution 
of the mind itself. The ideas are occasioned by the presence to the mind of 
the qualities of external objects. 

The teacher has only to present the qualities, and the corresponding ideas 
will spring up. After the mind has become conscious of ideas, its next step is 
to refer to the external things that occasioned them, and by knowing the 
resemblances and differences of ideas it is led to believe in the resemblances 
and differences of things. A knowledge of the qualities of things implies a 
previous consciousness of the qualities themselves. 

The teacher, then, observes a law of the mind, and the dependence of one 
kind of knowledge upon another, if he first teaches his pupils qualities and 
then teaches them to distinguish objects from one another by means of their 
qualities. 

With a knowledge of qualities (and of physical phenomena) and a language 
for expression, and powers of observation somewhat trained, the pupil is 
prepared to enter upon the analysis of objects and phenomena for the quali- 
ties and relations they actually possess. 
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This study for qualities and relations of things is the peculiar work of the 
secondary schools.* The knowledge acquired in this school, like that in the 
primary, is still of facts. All the pupil is expected to do is to learn of exist- 
ences, and of the language by which they are named and described. The facts 
(learned in this school) may be of physical things, or of language, or of mental 
states; but still they are facts, without necessary reference to causes, or to 
laws, or to general truths. 

To enable the mind to perceive, objects must be presented; to enable it to 
remember, these objects must be presented in such an order that thoughts of 
them will be associated. In a knowledge of the laws of association the teacher 
will find a guide to that manner of teaching which will occasion the right 
activity of the representative power. 

In the secondary schools individual objects are analyzed for their qualities; 
but there will come a time when the student who has been trained to observe 
will stop, for a while, his study of individuals, and, turning his mind back upon 
the knowledge he has already acquired, will become conscious that some of the 
objects he has examined, as distinct things, have common qualities. That is, 
they have qualities so similar that the objects to which they belong seem to 
exist in accordance with one plan of structure. A knowledge of similar facts 
occasions a knowledge of a plan in accordance with which these facts exist 
That the intellect may acquire this knowledge, it has a reflective power, by 
which it can turn itself back upon the knowledge it has acquired and preserved, 
and extend it from individuals to classes; from phenomena to the laws that 
determine their modes of existence; from elementary to scientific truth. 

A knowledge of facts is elementary knowledge. A knowledge of plans of 
structure, or of some modifications of plans, is scientific knowledge. A knowl- 
edge of facts is obtained by the activity of the perceptive and conservative 
powers of mind. Scientific knowledge is obtained by the activity of the refiect- 
ive power. By the activity of this power, also, general truths are analyzed for 
the particular truths found in them. The power that generalizes, and reasons, 
or the reflective power, is the power that furnishes the mind with its scientific 
truth. Its activity depends upon the previous activity of the perceptive power, 
by which a knowledge of facts is acquired, and upon the activity of the repre- 
sentative power, by which a knowledge of facts is preserved. 

Thus we find that the modes of intellectual activity are three. By the first 
the mind acquires a knowledge of facts concerning individual things; by the 
second this knowledge is preserved; by the third it is elaborated and extended 
to classes or to plans of structure. The order of intellectual activity is fixed by 
its modes. A right exertion of active power requires this order to be observed. 

The second principle of teaching is found in the truths that the kind of 
activity excited, and of knowledge obtained, are determined by the occasions 
presented. If objects belonging to the external world are the occasions, the 
perceptive powers will be excited to action, and a knowledge of facts will be 
acxiuired. If signs of objects, in stead of the objects themselves, are presented 
to the mind, then representative power will be active in reproducing thoughts of 

* By secondary scbool is meant the next grade above the primary. 
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things now absent. If a knowledge of facts acquired and preserved is the 
occasion, then the reflective power will be active in obtaining reflective or 
scientific knowledge — that knowledge which is distinguished from a knowledge 
of facts, by its being of plans of structure, or modifications of plans, and conse- 
quently by its being general and abstract. It is the duty of the teacher to pre- 
sent right occasions to his pupils for intellectual activity and elementary 
knowledge. 

A law of the mind and the relations of knowledge require that the teacher of 
the primary school commence his teaching by presenting to the perceptive 
powers of his pupils objects of the external world for facts. Nothing but the 
presence to the mind of the objects possessing the qualities to be taught can 
awaken ideas of these qualities. This truth fixes the method of primary teach- 
ing. If this method is faithfully followed, the minds of the young pupils will 
receive that discipline, and be filled with that knowledge, which will prepare 
them for the refiective period that is to follow. 

We can now see the relation a knowledge of facts holds to a knowledge of 
classes. The knowledge of one occasions a knowledge of the other. The 
knowledge which occasions other knowledge is elementary to it A knowledge 
of facts, then, is elementary to a knowledge of classes, or to a scientific knowl- 
edge. The relations that elementary holds to scientific knowledge are, 
that one occasions the other, and that the latter can never exist in a mind 
into which the former has not entered. The reason why we have little or 
no scientific teaching in this country is, that we have no correct system of ele- 
mentary teaching upon which the scientific can rest 

It has been shown that scientific knowledge is a knowledge of plans of 
structure, or of plans in accordance with which facts exist What can awaken 
in a mind a knowledge of a plan of structure, if it has never known the struct- 
ure itself; and how can it know the structure, if it has never been permitted 
to observe it? If we continue to use words in our primary schools as substi- 
tutes for things, scientific study is impossible, and the minds of our students 
will never be awakened, by any thing done in the schools, to a consciousness of 
scientific knowledge. Not only, must facts be taught in our primary schools, 
by an actual appeal to the senses, but there must be a plan in this teaching. 
Not only must the primary teacher understand the laws of mental develop- 
ment in accordance with which the powers of the mind unfold themselves, but 
he must also know precisely what relation the facts he teaches hold to the 
future sciences his pupils will be called to study. To know this, he must under- 
stand the sciences themselves, and the plan by which they are to be taught 
and studied. 

It has already been shown that in scientific study the student classifies the 
objects of his thoughts by means of those common qualities which had been 
found to belong to the few individuals that were observed in the elementary 
course of study. Now the mind always gains the most general knowledge first; 
afterward, by analysis, it descends to more particular knowledge. On this 
account, in classifying, the most general divisions are made first, and so down 
in order, until the species, or the most particular divisions, are at last found. 
Of things^ the most general divisions are into kingdoms, or into animals, plants 
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and minerals. Some things have qualities or marks by which they are known 
to be animals, other things marks by which they are known to be plants, and 
still others marks by which they are known to be minerals. 

In the elementary schools, therefore, the first object lesson, which has for its 
end to prepare the pupil for the scientific study of things, should lead him to 
observe for himself those marks in the things which will be used in the future 
in classifying them into kingdoms. The elementary pupil should next be 
taught to observe those marks or qualities which are to be used in classifying 
kingdoms into branches, and so on ; the elementary teacher pursuing the same 
order of teaching the qualities of objects that the scientific teacher will pursue 
in leading his pupil to classify these objects into their scientific divisions. 
This plan should be followed through all the elementary teaching, down to 
teaching the marks by which the scientific pupil will divide his genera into 
species. 

If the teacher desires a plan for his elementary work, let him look forward 
into the scientific course his pupil will wish to pursue in the future. In the 
scientific course the teacher will find both what elementary teaching he is to 
give and in what order he is to give it. Take the science of mineralogy for an 
example. Take the science of zoology for an example. 

The first act of classsifying in the science of things will consist in dividing 
them into natural and artificial things. The first object lesson, then, the pri- 
mary teacher should give, is that one by which the primary pupil will be led 
to observe the marks that, in the future, he will use in classifying natural and 
artificial things. The scientific student will next divide natural things into 
organized and unorganized things. The primary teacher, on this account, 
should lead his pupil, in the second step of his elementary work, preparatory 
to the science of zoology, to observe in natural objects the marks by which 
they may be divided into organized and unorganized things. Rejecting, for the 
present, inorganic things from further study, the scientific student will divide 
organic things into plants and animals. The primary teacher, on this account, 
should next teach objectively the marks by which organic things may be 
divided, In the future, into plants and animals. Rejecting plants, the scientific 
student is now prepared to classify the animal kingdom into branches. On 
this account, the primary teacher should next teach objectively the marks by 
which animals may be divided, in the future, into the scientific divisions called 
branches. £very science taught in the schools must be preceded by a similar 
elementary course of objective teaching and study. In the same way and in a 
right order, the primary teacher, and the teacher of the intermediate school, 
should teach all the facts that are necessary for the scientific student to use in 
classifying his objects of study from their branches, classes, etc., down to their 
most particular classification, or into their species. If this method is fully 
applied in elementary teaching, then the scientific student will have all the 
elementary knowledge he needs to serve as occasions for his scientific knowl- 
edge, and he will have acquired it in the order in which he will wish to use it. 

A miscellaneous way of teaching qualities of objects is not useless, for it leads 
the papil to observe; it awakens an interest in observing, and it furnishes a 
significant language; bat it utterly fails to teach a method of observing, and it 
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is not a preparatory step to the sciences. If a pupil ever has a knowledge of 
plans of structure, or scientific knowledge, it must be occasioned by a knowl- 
edge of common qualities found in the objects observed. Now the knowledge, 
that some objects have common qualities would not be suggested, if objects of 
different kinds, in stead of those of the same kind, were observed in connection, 
and without order; so that miscellaneous object teaching will not lead to a 
preparation for scientific study. There should be no aimless work in the ele- 
mentary schools. Every fact that is taught and learned should have a well- 
known relation to scientific knowledge, and to the right activity of the reflect- 
ive powers. If the elementary teacher understands the human mind, he will 
know what to teach and the manner of teaching. If he knows the relation 
that elementary knowledge holds to a knowledge of the sciences, he will know 
the order of teaching. If he knows the mind, and also the relations a knowl- 
edge of facts holds to a knowledge of general abstract truth, he can make out a 
plan of teaching that, if faithfully applied, will lead the student to acquire 
right mental discipline, and a knowledge of the philosophy of things. 

A knowledge of the philosophy of teaching will prevent the teacher from 
attempting to excite to activity the reflective powers of his pupil before he has 
acquired any knowledge upon which he can reflect It will forbid any attempts 
at teaching elementary knowledge without the actual presence of the objects 
of that knowledge. It will make the elementary teacher deeply in earnest in 
leading his pupils in their elementary course to observe, in a right manner and 
in a right order, all those phenomena, physical and mental, which are neces- 
sary to occasion a knowledge of the laws of nature and of man. The element- 
ary teacher should keep constantly in mind that he is to lead his pupil to 
unfold the powers of his own mind by an activity that is adapted to its states 
of development; — that he is to excite this activity by presenting right occasions 
for it; — that these occasions are, first, things whose presence will awaken in the 
mind ideas of qualities, and thoughts of objects possessing these qualities; 
second, language, by which things are named and described. Therefore, the 
primary teacher is to teach things and language. This training will prepare 
the young pupil for the work that is to follow. He can then enter the inter- 
mediate school, and here use his knowledge of qualities as marks by which 
objects of thought may be distinguished from one another. 

In the elementary schools the pupil must be led to observe the phenomena 
that lie at the foundation of all the sciences he is to study. The objects of 
observation may belong to the external world, and this should always be true 
at first; but after a time they may be thoughts themselves, or states of mind 
that result in thoughts or language, by which all are expressed. Then, and not 
till then, will the learner have occasions for a knowledge of classes, or a knowl- 
edge of the laws in accordance with which all things have been made to con- 
form to a plan. This last knowledge, the product of reflection, and founded 
upon the knowledge derived through the senses, and through a consciousness 
of the operations of the mind, will lead the mind back of the material world to 
the laws that determine its modes of existence; and back of the laws to the 
mind that can be conscious of them; and back of the human mind to the mind 
of Him who is the cause of all. 
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From the study of things, the mind must be led by the teacher to a study of 
itself. It must be led to become conscious of its own activity, as it struggles to 
give an account of the world without, and of that more mysterious world within. 
It must be taught the method by which knowledge is acquired; and the laws 
of evidence, by which truth may be known to be truth. It must be trained 
into that philosophic spirit which will prevent a belief in that for which there 
is no evidence. It must be so trained that it can perform skillfully all the 
practical work necessary to this life, and in such a manner that a preparation 
will be made for the life to come. And when the work of such training is over, 
it will be seen that the mind which has been subjected to it has been set free 
from all that which can bind it to what is false in thinking or in acting. 

Such teaching requires the most thoroughly-trained teachers in our primary 
schools, for a primary teacher can not take an intelligent step in his work unless 
he knows just what relation his primary teaching holds to the development of 
the child, and to his future scientific study. What is demanded most of all in 
this country, in so far as our schools are concerned, is that we look after our 
elementary teaching. We must have teachers that know how to use the real 
objects of thought in their teaching, and not simply (to their pupils) meaning- 
less words. We need much more than this: we need teachers who can look 
up through all the grades of teaching above them, and know the relations the 
elementary ideas they are now exciting will hold to that scientific knowledge 
that depends upon them; and then, when the student comes to the reflective 
period of his work, he will find within himself that mental development and 
elementary knowledge he must have before scientific knowledge is possible. 

After the reading of Mr. Dickinson's paper, J. C. Grbbnough, of the Rhode- 
Island Normal School, returned to the discussion of the previous question, 
" What should the normal school aim to accomplish in the teaching of natural 
science?" 

Mr. Greenough, A course of study in our common schools should have for 
its object the development of the faculties of the pupils, rather than the specific 
demands of any trade or profession. In the common school, we are to secure 
manhood rather than the manipulations of the shop or of the office. 

A sound mental philosophy affirms, every where and always, that the per- 
ceptive faculties are first in order of development. These are developed by the 
study of objects. 

A knowledge of principles is properly gained by a knowledge of those facts 
which are the occasions of a knowledge of principles. The facts through which 
we come to a knowledge of the principles of natural science are learned by 
stud3dng the objects of nature. 

Hence, the conditions of mental development and preparation for the study 
of principles both demand that systematic courses of object lessons should be 
given in our common schools. If such lessons are properly given, pupils, by 
their own observation, will gain that knowledge of facts which will lead to a 
knowledge of the principles of natural science. 

The study, then, of the facts which constitute the elements of mineralogy, of 
chemistry, of botuiy, and of other natural sciences, belongs to the common 
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is not a preparatory step to the sciences. If a pupil ever has a knowledge of 
plans of stracture, or scientific knowledge, it must be occasioned by a knowl- 
edge of common qualities found in the objects observed. Now the knowledge, 
that some objects have common qualities would not be suggested, if objects of 
different kinds, in stead of those of the same kind, were observed in connection, 
and without order; so that miscellaneous object teaching will not lead to a 
preparation for scientific study. There should be no aimless work in the ele- 
mentary schools. Every fact that is taught and learned should have a well- 
known relation to scientific knowledge, and to the right activity of the reflect- 
ive powers. If the elementary teacher understands the human mind, he will 
know what to teach and the manner of teaching. If he knows the relation 
that elementary knowledge holds to a knowledge of the sciences, he will know 
the order of teaching. If he knows the mind, and also the relations a knowl- 
edge of facts holds to a knowledge of general abstract truth, he can make out a 
plan of teaching that, if faithfully applied, will lead the student to acquire 
right mental discipline, and a knowledge of the philosophy of things. 

A knowledge of the philosophy of teaching will prevent the teacher from 
attempting to excite to activity the reflective powers of his pupil before he has 
acquired any knowledge upon which he can reflect. It will forbid any attempts 
at teaching elementary knowledge without the actual presence of the objects 
of that knowledge. It will make the elementary teacher deeply in earnest in 
leading his pupils in their elementary course to observe, in a right manner and 
in a right order, all those phenomena, physical and mental, which are neces- 
sary to occasion a knowledge of the laws of nature and of man. The element- 
ary teacher should keep constantly in mind that he is to lead his pupil to 
unfold the powers of his own mind by an activity that is adapted to its states 
of development; — that he is to excite this activity by presenting right occasions 
for it; — that these occasions are, first, things whose presence will awaken in the 
mind ideas of qualities, and thoughts of objects possessing these qualities; 
second, language, by which things are named and described. Therefore, the 
primary teacher is to teach things and language. This training will prepare 
the young pupil for the work that is to follow. He can then enter the inter- 
mediate school, and here use his knowledge of qualities as marks by which 
objects of thought may be distinguished from one another. 

In the elementary schools the pupil must be led to observe the phenomena 
that lie at the foundation of all the sciences he is to study. The objects of 
observation may belong to the external world, and this should always be true 
at first; but after a time they may be thoughts themselves, or states of mind 
that result in thoughts or language, by which all are expressed. Then, and not 
till then, will the learner have occasions for a knowledge of classes, or a knowl- 
edge of the laws in accordance with which all things have been made to con- 
form to a plan. This last knowledge, the product of reflection, and founded 
upon the knowledge derived through the senses, and through a consciousness 
of the operations of the mind, will lead the mind back of the material world to 
the laws that determine its modes of existence; and back of the laws to the 
mind that can be conscious of them; and back of the human mind to the mind 
of Him who is the cause of all. 
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From the study of things, the mind must be led by the teacher to a study of 
itself. It must be led to become conscious of its own activity, as it struggles to 
give an account of the world without, and of that more mysterious world within. 
It must be taught the method by which knowledge is acquired; and the laws 
of evidence, by which truth may be known to be truth. It must be trained 
into that philosophic spirit which will prevent a belief in that for which there 
is no evidence. It must be so trained that it can perform skillfully all the 
practical work necessary to this life, and in such a manner that a preparation 
will be made for the life to come. And when the work of such training is over, 
it will be seen that the mind which has been subjected to it has been set free 
from all that which can bind it to what is false in thinking or in acting. 

Such teaching requires the most thoroughly-trained teachers in our primary 
schools, for a primary teacher can not take an intelligent step in his work unless 
he knows just what relation his primary teaching holds to the development of 
the child, and to his future scientific study. What is demanded most of all in 
this country, in so far as our schools are concerned, is that we look after our 
elementary teaching. We must have teachers that know how to use the real 
objects of thought in their teaching, and not simply (to their pupils) meaning- 
less words. We need much more than this: we need teachers who can look 
up through all the grades of teaching above them, and know the relations the 
elementary ideas they are now exciting will hold to that scientific knowledge 
that depends upon them; and then, when the student comes to the reflective 
period of his work, he will find within himself that mental development and 
elementary knowledge he must have before scientific knowledge is possible. 

After the reading of Mr. Dickinson's paper, J. C. Greenouoh, of the Rhode- 
Island Normal School, returned to the discussion of the previous question, 
" What should the normal school aim to accomplish in the teaching of natural 
science?" 

Mr. Oreenough, A course of study in our common schools should have for 
its object the development of the faculties of the pupils, rather than the specific 
demands of any trade or profession. In the common school, we are to secure 
manhood rather than the manipulations of the shop or of the office. 

A sound mental philosophy affirms, every where and always, that the per- 
ceptive faculties are first in order of development. These are developed by the 
study of objects. 

A knowledge of principles is properly gained by a knowledge of those facts 
which are the occasions of a knowledge of principles. The facts through which 
we come to a knowledge of the principles of natural science are learned by 
studying the objects of nature. 

Hence, the conditions of mental development and preparation for the study 
of principles both demand that systematic courses of object lessons should be 
given in our common schools. If such lessons are properly given, pupils, by 
their own observation, will gain that knowledge of facts which will lead to a 
knowledge of the principles of natural science. 

The study, then, of the facts which constitute the elements of mineralogy, of 
chemistry, of botany, and of other natural sdences, belongs to the common 
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Bchool, and should not be deferred until the pupil has reached the high school 
or college. 

But it is not so much the matter acquired in the common schools as the 
manner of study which is of importance. If the teacher attempts to teach the 
elements of natural science by means of books alone, the pupils will fail of real 
knowledge, and, what is worse, will fail to acquire that method of study which 
will insure future progress after their school-days are ended. In studying the 
elements of mineralogy or of any other natural science, pupils must see and 
handle that of which they are to learn. Under the guidance of a skillful 
teacher, pupils should find out by their own observation the facts to be learned. 
Thus, pupils will be trained to habits of accurate observation. They will be 
fitted for a life-long observation of the phenomena of nature. 

To prepare teachers to teach the elements of natural science should be one 
of the objecte of every normal school. A large majority of the pupils admitted 
to our normal schools enter without any knowledge of the facts of natural 
science, and consequently need elementary courses in the difierent depart- 
ments of natural science. 

Normal-school pupils should, then, be taught by means of objects that 
which they are afterwards to teach by means of objects. But in order that, as 
teachers, their work may not be often a mere repetition of facts they have 
learned at the common school, in order to prevent aimless teaching, the pupils 
in our normal schools must master the outlines of those sciences to which they 
would introduce their pupils by means of object lessons. Every teacher must 
know something of the end, before he can make a good beginning. Before a 
teacher can select the facts which are to be learned by a class, he must under- 
stand clearly the principle to be reached through the study of the facts. 
Before a teacher can teach the facts he has selected, he must understand the 
ways in which the pupil will be led to gain knowledge for himself. 

It is evident that both the normal school and the common school should be 
fumifihed with cabinets for teaching the elements of natural science. We have 
in many sections large buildings, and buildings that are well adapted to the 
work of instruction, but very few are adequately furnished. Year after year, 
in our educational meetings, the truths of mental philosophy are repeated, 
while in too many of our schools the laws of mental growth are sadly disre- 
garded. The lack of the objects of study in our schools is one great cause of 
the practice of teachers falling so far behind their philosophy. 

Mr. J. C. Grbenough was followed by Mr. Dwiqht, and Mr. Z. Richards, 
of Washington, D.C. 

Miss Delia A. Lathbop, of Cincinnati, read a paper on 

TRAINING SCHOOLS: THEIR PLACE IN NORMAL-SCHOOL WORK. 

The term "normal-school work," as here used, I understand to mean all the 
special educational appliances employed for the preparation of teachers, as a 
class, for the discharge of their professional duties. These are, in the main, 
state normal schools, county institutes, and, recently, city training schools 
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In order that the especial work of the last may be clearly defined, it will be 
Becessary to consider what the former are adapted to, and what they must 
necessarily leave undone. 

Statb Normal Schools. — These schools originated in a lack of facilities for 
obtaining the kind of knowledge demanded by the teacher of the common 
school. Energetic boys could work their way into the village academies and, 
by dint of extra study, into the colleges; but the poor country girl, however 
ambitious, was not able so easily nor so completely to conquer her difficulties. 
If she by perseverance forced herself into the academy with her brother, she 
did not find its course of study adapted to her needs. She demanded, both for 
discipline and knowledge, a thorough treatment of the elementary branches, and 
could not afford any time for the merely ornamental in education. So the state 
did well to open a way by which ambitious, book-loving young people might get 
the coveted knowledge with least embarrassment and in the shortest time, on 
condition of their rendering a return to the state in public service, for a reason- 
able length of time, as teachers in its schools. In the adaptation of means to 
ends, it wisely made these schools practical and thorough. It left out of its 
curriculum the accomplishments, and aimed to give only that which would be 
of immediate application in common-school work. And so the state normal 
schools have been excellent free seminaries. Beyond this there has been little 
especially distinctive m them, save, perhaps, the reading some where in the 
course of an author upon school management, and the occasional conduct by 
the pupils of some of the recitations of the school. You will agree with me 
that the leading idea in them has generally been to give their pupils the 
necessary education, t.e., the necessary complement of facts, to become efficient 
teachers; and when it has been supposed that this was accomplished, they 
have been graduated with state honors. 

The inducements to young men in other directions are so great, and the 
intellectual pursuits for women so few, that these institutions have always had 
a large proportion of young women — indeed, they are now coming to be practi- 
cally schools for young women. From the beginning they have gathered 
many of the brightest and the most capable of these from the surrounding 
country. But when they are graduated from them they do not go back to the 
country. Every young woman who, after months — perhaps years — of anxious 
financial planning, finds herself actually within the walls she has longed so to 
enter, is thoroughly filled with the most complete and satisfactory conscious- 
ness that she is for ever done with the perplexities and hardships of the district 
school — she expects professional preferment as the reward of effort. Then, 
again, the intellectual awakening they receive gives them a taste for and a 
desire to avail themselves of the refinement and opportunities of the cities and 
large villages — so the little bands of graduates, who have been sent out year 
after year, have been turned aside into the private schools, or gathered into 
subordinate positions in the great graded schools of the larger places. 

It would be interesting to know how many graduates of any of the state 
normal schools of the land are actually teaching in the country district schools. 
Very few who by their success merit any professional consideration. These 

14 
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state normal schools have never been able to take direct and commanding hold 
of the country schools. 

The County Institute. — As the state normal schools have found themselves 
unable to reach directly the great mass of teachers, this other agency has been 
introduced for normal instruction. The teachers of a county or section of a 
county have been annually called together, to avail themselves of this means 
of preparation for their work. But comparatively little purely professional 
work is done at these gatherings. Their management is left to local commit- 
tees, who are largely without experience in or knowledge of the work intrusted 
to them. The committees are always changing, and the work consequently is 
always an experiment. The teachers employed in them are not chosen on 
account of any especial talent for training teachers in professional work. There 
are no examinations for admission ; there is no classification of the pupils, no 
study required or expected. There is no consecution of plan from year to year. 
There is no handle by which a board of institute instructors can take hold of 
the work in these temporary schools. And yet, the idea of these institutes has 
been almost entirely an academic idea. They have been held before the gen- 
eral examination of teachers, to strengthen them for these annual tortures. 
Every one sees that as a means of securing scholarship these schools must fail, 
for, with the ablest instruction in the world, with no plan, no classification, no 
study, and the limited time allowed, but only a little superficial work can 
possibly be done. The main value of them has been of a social nature, together 
with the inspiration to study they have given to their members. 

Training Schools. — This term as it is here used was first, in this country, 
applied to a city normal school in Oswego, in this state. This school was 
exclusively devoted to the study of the philosophy of education, and to the 
consideration of methods of teaching and the practical application of these 
methods with classes of children. This I believe to have been the first purely 
professional school for teachers in the land. Its first pupils were all teach- 
ers, most of them men and women of ripe experience and acknowledged 
success. They came together day after day for a year, after the duties of 
the day in their respective school-rooms were done, and discussed their work, 
tried to look at the educational questions which presented themselves at every 
angle, endeavored by reasoning and experiment to settle educational difiScult- 
ies and to leave the way smoother behind them than they found it. With 
that first class of pains-taking, self-sacrificing teachers, a new era of professional 
instruction was introduced, which has been slowly modifying all our normal 
work. The idea upon which this school was based you perceive to be entirely 
dififerent from that of the others we have been considering. The academic 
preparation was afisumed, and the teachers addressed themselves entirely to 
professional instruction. A school of this character is what I understand by a 
training school. It may teach what are some times termed '' Oswego meth- 
ods" or any other educational methods. It does teach a philosophy of educa- 
tion and a method and its application. It admits persons who have attained 
to the required standard of scholastic training and introduces them to the 
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peculiarities of their profession. It tries to give them some comprehension of 
the character of the human mind, to impress them that education is a growth 
and that it is the business of the teacher to furnish stimuli for mental exer- 
tion and then to possess his soul in patience while the work goes on. 

It discusses the pros and cons of school management. It considers the sub- 
jects ordinarily taught in the schools and attempts to decide the proper order 
for presenting them, and the plans to be resorted to for doing it most success- 
fully. It takes its pupils into a school-room of children and lets them see skill- 
ful teachers do the work upon which they have theorized, and then sets them 
about the application of their theories in actual work with classes of children. 
In short, its office is to take bright energetic school-girls, and to lift them up to 
the dignity of thoughtful, judicious, self-reliant young women, capable of 
assuming the responsibility of the care of the souls and bodies of the children 
which the people will commit to them. 

Office of the Training School. — I am asked to say to-day What can be 
done with this training school — in our educational system. A satisfactory an- 
swer to the utilitarian — "What is it good for?" — is the shibboleth which all 
candidates for favor must satisfactorily pronounce for us before they are entitled 
to our consideration. The day is past when the state should put upon its norm- 
al schools the burden of ordinary academic instruction. The facilities for edu- 
cation are every where so abundant, the public schools are or may be so well 
conducted and so thoroughly taught, that every ambitious young person can 
procure a good education, in the ordinai-y acceptation of that term, in almost 
any community. The state is unwise to use its money to furnish a set of appli- 
ances to do a work whose accomplishment it has already provided for in another 
way. 

Again, if the teacher^s profession, as expressed in the system of normal 
instruction in the country, would make itself felt, it must capture the high 
places in the profession. While the state normal schools are industriously 
devoting themselves to elementary instruction, men who have no sympathy 
with them step directly from the colleges into the most elevated places in the 
teacher's vocation, and from their hight look with quiet scorn upon the normal 
graduate occupying a subordinate position. These men have been in the past 
and are to-day the great barriers to educational progress. Normal instruction is 
to them but milk for babes. They look upon these professional schools as 
apologies for lack of scholarship, and know by their own experience that schol- 
arly att^nments alone are a sufficient passport to good salaries in the most emi- 
nently respectable positions in the schools. Not having been obliged to serve 
the apprenticeship that you have served in arriving at your eminence, they 
have never so much as thought whether there be a philosophy of education, 
have never carefully considered educational plans and methods. Have they 
not devoted four years of their vigorous young manhood to climbing from base- 
ment to attic through some college course, and who shall question their superior 
fitness for any educational position? So it happens that in many instances 
the keen-sighted, professionally-educated women in subordinate positions are 
thwarted in all their superior plans by the stupid conservatism or conservative 
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stupidity of time-out-of-mind principals or superintendents, or by the ignorant 
assumption of book-crammed boys placed in authority over them. It is time, 
for the sake of the cause of popular education in general, as well for the sake of 
the reactionary influence upon elementary instruction, that the state normal 
schools should prepare men and women for the best positions that the profess- 
ion affords, and see to it that they get these positions. Let them drop from 
their course all th^ elementary branches, let the standard of admission be 
raised, and let them be made in the best sense normal colleges. These schools 
notably fail to supply teachers for the elementary schools: let them now address 
themselves to the work of educating school superintendents, teachers of high 
schools, principals of training schools, men and women who are competent to 
take the responsibility of the educational interests of the country, and who, by 
virtue of their ability, can command the respect of the public. When these 
high places are filled with professionally-educated persons, with men who have 
become wise in their work through years of service, having begun at the begin- 
ning and made themselves experimentally familiar with all its phases from 
the most elemental to the most advanced, or with those who by a professional 
training in normal colleges and training schools have mastered their calling, in 
stead of simply college-bred men, who have no knowledge of or sympathy with 
professional education, a new impulse will be given to all our school work. 

But in the present state of society in this country, the great body of teachers 
can not be professional teachers. It is made up of young women above the 
average of intelligence and force of character in the communities in which they 
live, and there will always come to them, sooner or later, an " effectual call " 
in another direction. 

Massachusetts, with her superior educational advantages and her large excess 
of women, keeps her teachers but an average of four or five years. Other states 
will average much less. For the present, at least, it must needs be that a 
fourth, a third, a half of the great body of public-school teachers will annually 
withdraw from the schools. If the state is to have so short a term of service 
from the mass of its teachers, it can not afford to have any part of it spent in 
unskilled work or foolish experiments. We might be patient with the early 
failures of one who has to give to us his lifetime of labor; but in the man but 
temporarily engaged, and who is laboring only for the money he is to receive 
at the end of his service, we can tolerate no mistakes. We have a right to 
demand excellent qualifications, educational and professional, from these tem- 
porary teachers; and this brings us directly to the ofice of the training school. 
These schools should be provided, and then every young woman, before she 
receives a certificate of qualification to teach, should be required by the consti- 
tuted authorities to pass through one of these schools of preparation. The 
argument, so oft repeated and so specious, that the best way to learn to teach is 
to get a school and go at it, is simply absurd as applied to these temporary 
teachers. It is as if your tailor should claim that the best way to become 
familiar with his art is, scissors in hand, to cut and try till he has perfected 
himself. This might be tolerable to you personally if your order did not arrive 
till he had become accomplished, but quite another thing if your broadcloth 
were the subject of his first trial. And his assumption could have no shadow of 
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reason if he knew this same broadcloth was to be the subject of his last as well 
as his first experiment. Multitudes of these young teachers do not serve even 
a full apprenticeship. Before they attain to any commendable skill, they 
withdraw from the profession. There is no doubt that the training school can 
be made of immense practical value to us. Where these schools have been 
opened in the cities and larger vill^^s, the results have justified the experi- 
ment. But our people must be educated to sustaining them in the country, 
where they are more needed, the term of service being shorter and supervision 
less thorough. The expression we have already had of the training-school idea 
may not be the best one. I am sure it has in it the possibilities of meeting the 
educational demands upon us. The application will develop itself, as it ought, 
in the fertile brains and skillful hands of men and women who are in love 
with their work and seek its elevation. Let this work of organizing training 
schools in the cities go on, adapting each to the special demands of the locality. 
For the country schools the following plan, more or less modified, might be 
made practicable. Every township has, or ought have, its public high school. 
This high school is usually organized in connection with the graded schools of 
the district in which it is located. This school district, by reason of its high 
school, is the educational centre of the township. Here the best library and 
the best school appliances of the township are found. Here the best teachers 
which the township can afibrd are or ought to be employed. Now let there be 
in connection with this high-school course a training-school course of a year — 
lor those who design to teach, to which pupils of good abilities, who have 
finished the high-school course or its equivalent, may be admitted. Put this 
entire school under the supervision of a man to whom is also given the over- 
sight of the schools of the township. Let him, together with a trustee from 
each school district, constitute the town board of education. He can then use 
his influence in placing his trained teachers in the positions to which each is 
best adapted. To insure this training, let the state demand certain additional 
qualifications of knowledge of a professional character. Then add the county 
superintendency to our educational supervision. This county officer could meet 
each class of graduating teachers, conduct uniform examinations, grant the 
proper certificates, and give any additional instruction demanded. He might 
be required to give a course of lectures in each of these schools upon school law 
and its practical application in the school-room. He could arrange courses of 
reading for teachers of one, two and three years' standing, and, at the annual 
institute, examine upon these courses and give the appropriate grade of certificate. 
What an enthusiasm and spirit of rivalry such a town organization would beget 
in every township in the land! With our educational bureau at Washington, 
a state superintendency to carry out the general plans originating in this 
bureau, county officers working upon a uniform plan throughout the entire 
state, a competent man or woman at the head of the high and training school 
of each township reporting to the county superintendent, and a township board 
of education to attend to the details, we should have a thorough organization of 
supervisory forces. This arrangement, you readily see, would make the annual 
teachers' institute a much more effective educational agency than it can now 
b« made. None but actual teachers would be memben. These would be 
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readily classified, and suitable tests applied as to the amount of academic 
work accomplished during the year, and fresh professional instruction could be 
given. The institute instructor would always find himself in the midst of an 
enthusiastic body of well-trained and intelligent young teachers. 

Objections Considered. — The point to be guarded in the management of 
these training schools is the admission of pupils upon too low a standard of 
scholarship. It will never do to assume that the training school is a substitute 
for the high school. It does not attempt the same work, and can only 
most successfully accomplish its own when all the fruits of the high school have 
been most carefully gathered by the candidate for training-school honors. The 
advocates of training schools have been misunderstood at this point. Because 
they have taken the ground that these schools should not be devoted to the 
acquisition of scholarship, they have been supposed to undervalue scholastic 
training, and to maintain that an uneducated and inexperienced girl could be 
grown into a first-class teacher by a six- to ten-months diet of educational 
methods and practice with classes of children. No more absurd mistake than 
this could possibly obtain. Good teachers are ordinarily born of good scholars, 
and if we can have but one, scholarship, or this especial training, give us the 
gcholarship, by all means. Natural tact and experience will give more or less 
of facility in teaching if we wait for it, but lack of scholarship, in these days of 
excellent free schools, is a professional disability which the broadest charity can 
not fail to condemn. But I am confident in asserting that no young person 
can teach so successfully or so satisfactorily without this training as with it 
Not the least of the young woman's acquisitions here is the power to criticise 
her own work, and so constantly to lift herself towards her ideal excellence. 
Most young teachers are fearfully conscious of comparative failure, but are as 
conscious of utter inability to determine in what the failure consists, or how to 
set about its remedy.. They have no standards by which to measure their 
work, no tests to apply to it. By this training they also get a quickness of 
apprehension of new educational plans and a readiness in their application. 

It is some times objected that this training makes mechanical teachers. 
Mechanical is certainly a very bad-sounding word, and I turn to Webster that 
I may know the worst. I find the definition which I supposed implied in the 
charge to be "done according to habit, without reflection." Then the accusa- 
tion is that training schools lead their pupils into habits of doing things so that 
they do them without reflection. To verify this charge as far as it is obnoxious 
in its application, it must first be shown that graduates of training schools as a 
class lack the element of originality ; and further, that these persons would not 
have been unreflecting — i.e.y mechanical teachers, and that they would have 
been reflecting — i.e., original teachers, without the training school. Neither of 
these things can be shown. In any work in which there is method a spiritless 
habit of action is more apparent, and in this fact this impression in regard of 
trained teachers has originated. It is true that the training school is not able 
to arouse all its pupils to any great measure of original investigation. When 
properly conducted, it quickens every original tendency that does exist, and 
furnishes a broad and inviting field for its operations. We have only to con- 
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gider what proportion of teachers who have never attended a training school 
are original, reflecting teachers, to lead us to suspect some cause for mechanical 
teaching outside instruction in methods of education. If the charge were that 
training schools do not prevent all unreflecting teaching, we should admit iU 
with the claim appended that they do prevent a great proportion of it, that it 
labors always to prevent it and that its tendency is always in that direction. 

Six-Months Normal Schools. — It maybe asked. Could not a system of 
county normal schools with a six-months course of study be made more effect- 
ive than these township training schools? I should say not; because they do 
not aim at the right thing. What they attempt to give is sufficient scholarship 
to teach a common country school. I can not see that there is need of a new 
state provision for this purpose. Our public schools are every where capable of 
supplying the requisite amount of scholarship to cx)mmand the necessary teach- 
er's certificate, and the school authorities should insist that these facilities be 
used. There are many valid objections to such a system of normal schools. 
They would be but temporary aids to really incompetent young people, because 
they would not take hold of the educational facilities preceding and following 
them so as to give a lasting impulse to scholarship. They would take their 
pupils away from home at an unnecessary expense; they would give a diploma 
bearing the seal of the state for a modicum of reading, grammar, arithmetic 
and geography which would be an exceedingly low grade of scholarship for 
the state to accept as its standard and honor with its approval. The state had 
much better aid each town to support a professional school than to set aside 
the means it has already created for giving purely academic instruction and 
institute new ones. If the six-months normal schools are made purely pro- 
fessional, and admit only persons who have availed themselves of all the 
advantages of the common schools of the state, then they are less objectionable; 
but one in each county would not supply the demand, and there is no need 
that the state burden itself with the charge of these training schools. If the 
reception of the public money of each township were to depend upon the sup- 
port of a school for the preparation of teachers for the town, every one would 
have its school. 

With a department of pedagogy in our national university, our state normal 
schools, our county institutes, and our township training schools, we should 
have ample facilities for pedagogic preparation. 

Thb Immediate Work. — But you say these ideal schemes are to be realized 
far in the future, if ever; what is to be done at once? 

FirsL Let the members of this normal-school section of the National Teach- 
ers' Association believe themselves charged with the educational interests of 
this country, and accustom themselves to a broader educational outlook and 
more far-reaching aims. Let them feel that they have the forming 6f educa- 
tional plans and the making of educational sentiment in their hands. If thd 
state normal school means any thing, it means the embodiment of all that is 
loftiest and strongest in our scholarship. The men and women in thete schoolfl 
stand at the fountain of our educational interests and have the pow6r to turn 
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He streams at pleasure. Let them, representing as they do the teachers' pro- 
fession, join hands and insist upon their recognition in the management of 
school affairs. Let them hy word and deed make themselves felt in school 
legislation to the farthest comers of their respective states. Let them no 
longer live in the modest, unpretentious seclusion of the schoolmaster, but step 
boldly to the front in the character to which their office entitles them, namely, 
that of public teachers and conservators of education. Let them for ever have 
done with the feeling that a successful recitation in mathematics, philosophy 
or logic is the measure of their duty, when our great public-school interest is 
jeopardized from every quarter, from religionists and irreligionists, from pre- 
tentious incompetence and political scheming. In ever}' educational encoun- 
ter, let them from this good day be found far in advance of the great army, with 
colors aloft, cheering lustily to the weak-kneed, faint-hearted, half-demoralized 
host in their rear. 

Second, Let state normal schools set about raising their standard of scholar- 
ship until their graduates can successfully compete with college, seminary and 
high-school men and women for positions. Let normal schools be ambitious 
to fill the school offices and the prominent professional places with their gradu- 
ates, manifesting as much zeal and wisdom for God and humanity and truth 
and civilization as do '^ the children of this world " in the accomplishment of 
their baser ends. 

Third, As these great normal schools lift themselves above any possible 
rivalry on the part of the city and village training schools, let the men and 
women in them take hold of tibis interest and, in every possible way, help these 
schools to reach and elevate the great mass of non-professional teachers which 
must necessarily attach to the body. Let them set about making them their 
interpreters to the people, for that is really, after all, their office. The training 
schools will not rise higher than the normal schools, for they have their sources 
in them. The normal schools owe it to the profession to supply these schools 
with teachers trained in the soundest philosophy and in the best methods, and 
to furnish to them a school literature put in such tangible and convenient form 
that it may be used for study and reference. 

The training schools now in oi>eration the remotest members of the normal- 
school body require for their inspiration and encouragement, the pulsations of a 
strong and warm heart at the centre, always active, always sympathetic. Those 
not familiar with their work do not know the peculiar triids of these advance 
posts of professional labor. Being of a local character, their graduates must be 
subject to the unreasonable jealousies of the untrained teachers with whom 
they come in contact The pupils themselves, being forced into the schools by 
local legislation, have often to be professionally regenerated before any thing 
can be done for them ; or, if no such legislation prevails, the best material is 
put to immediate use in the schools, and only stupid incompetence to be 
manipulated in the training school. 

Then the remarkable maxim, " Teachers are bom, not made," (as if teachers 
were bom in any different sense from what artists, mathematicians or mechan- 
ics are bom) is so profoundly believed to be so literally true, that in the 
pttriodical spasms of retrenchment which attack the great body politic, when 
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echools and churches have to stand for their lives, the training schools are the 
first to feel the headsman's ax. 

When legislation, backed by public opinion, shall give these schools author- 
ity to exist independent of local committees, we shall look for their permanent 
establishment and growing usefulness. For the utmost endeavor toward both 
this legislation and this public opinion, the training school looks to you, gentle- 
men and ladies of the normal-school section of the National Teachers' Associ- 
ation. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. C. C. Rounds questioned the accuracy of the description of the state 
normal schools given by the essayist. He maintained that normal classes were 
not sufficient for the instruction and training of teachers, and the regular 
normal-school work was necessary. 

Mr. E. C. Hewett, of Illinois, advocated the establishment of graded normal 
schools. 

Mr. John Hancock^ of Ohio, supported the views of the essayist. He did not 
believe in the multiplication of normal schools, but wanted a higher standard 
of admission and a stricter adherence to professional work. He showed the 
importance of teachers' institutes, and advocated the employment of a pro- 
fessional corps of instructors for institute work. 

Mr. Hagar could not agree with the essayist. The training school did not 
give broad enough culture. The normal-school course should be added; 
theory and practice should go together. 

Mr. Henry B. Buckham, of New York, described the course of instruction 
carried out in the state normal school at Buffalo, under his superintendence. 

Mr. E. A. Sheldon, of New York, could not separate the academic from the 
professional in normal-school work. The Oswego school was at first wholly 
professional. Some students entered well qualified for their work, but many 
came unprepared, and it was found impossible to fill the school with students 
thoroughly prepared for the duties on which they were to enter. 

iftM Lathrop closed the discussion with a few explanatory remarks. 



THIRD DAY. 
THURSDAY — ^AUGUST rth. 

The Normal Department met at 3 o'clock, the President in the chair. 

Mr. Rounds offered the following resolution: — 

Resolvedf That, in the opinion of the normal section of the National Asso- 
ciation, a Practice Department is necessary to the most efficient working of the 
normal school. 

15 
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After some discussion, the resolution was passed unanimously. 

Mr, Greenough moved that a committee be appointed to prepare a paper for 
the next meeting of the association ''On the modes of conducting practice 
scrhools in connection with normal schools." 

The motion was adopted, and the chair appointed Messrs. Greenough, 
McVicAR and Sheldon. 

Mr. H. B. Buckham, of New York, read a paper on the 

RELATIVE CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOLARSHIP AND METHODS 
TO THE POWER OF THE TEACHER. 

The need of special preparation for teaching is now generally admitted. Few 
call it in question that they who are to teach should be educated and trained 
for this work. This is shown by the establishment and maintenance of normal 
schools and county institutes and teachers' classes wherever a system of free 
schools prevails, and by the many anxious discussions of the best means of 
obtaining better teachers. Most school officers are anxious, or at least willing, 
to give to the schools under their charge the benefit of all improvements that 
may be made and the opportunity of instituting and extending judicious 
experiments in this direction. But even this general necessity of professional 
training is not admitted by all, as is evinced by the frequent, though not often 
successful, attacks upon training schools in state legislatures and elsewhere, 
and by the distrust of them and of their influence upon education expressed 
with more or less reserve by intelligent men in almost every community; a 
distrust which is all the more dangerous because it seems to take the form of a 
conviction that they are only an experiment, which will soon work itself out 
and prove its own worthlessness in its want of adaptation to the end proposed. 
This state of things makes the settlement of all particular questions involved 
in the general question of professional training matter for serious consideration, 
inasmuch as the wise settlement of them must affect not only the usefulness 
but also the continued existence of special schools for this training. 

Among these questions none, in my judgment, is in itself more important 
and none farther from definite settlement than the one suggested by the topic 
chosen for this discussion. The relation of knowledge and of methods of teach- 
ing to the power of a teacher, as such, involves the entire work of the normal 
school. Shall we aim at ackolarship as the best and only necessary equipment 
of the teacher? Shall we say, as many do say, that if one knows a subject he 
can teach it? to use the favorite expression of some, that if it is in a man to 
teach, he will find a way for himself, and a better one than can be given him? or 
shall we direct our efforts to methods as the essential thing, assuming that if 
one is familiar with the processes of teaching he may be safely trusted to sup- 
ply himself with the substance of good instruction? Are they separate and 
independent things — one of which is the peculiar and only province of the 
academy or college, and the other the peculiar and only province of the normal 
school? Does one sort of power, and that, in the judgment of many, the 
best for the purposes of teaching, come from scholarship unadulterated with 
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luiy admixture of other ingredients; and for this reason can pure scholarship 
afifbrd to look askance on the teachings of a new and ambitious '^ philosophy of 
education" and its formulated practices, saying I, who know much, have no 
need of you: my learning will carry me through all the difficulties I shall 
meet; can not one who knows thoroughly instruct well? And does another 
sort of power, distinct from the first, related to it indeed, but a riper and superior 
product, alone capable of putting learning to any worthy uses in teaching, 
come from the study of methods; and can it afford with even covert sneer to 
look on learning as an almost useless incumbrance, and to pity those who know 
so much and can do so little with their knowledge? Or, are these two equally 
important, equally necessary to practical power? As the one grows, if it grow 
under judicious guidance, does the other keep pace with it? Does each con- 
tribute its own peculiar, but scarcely separable, element to a result essentially 
simple and indivisible? In this result of genuine power to educate other 
minds, are not these calorific and actinic rays bound together in one, not to be 
disjoined even for purposes of investigation and experiment, without doing 
some violence to nature, and capable of producing beautiful and useful products 
only as they are combined into one life-giving beam? 

On these questions opinions differ, and to all appearances differ widely. 
Men of scholarship — that is, men of liberal education — incline to exalt schol- 
arship to the place of honor and of power in the work of teaching. Many of 
them look upon the energy and the enthusiasm with which so-called " edu- 
cators " push their theories of teaching, and the eagerness with which part of 
the community catch at the "improved ways," as a sort of mania, a folly which 
will soon run its course, and may, probably will, be the introduction to real 
and permanent improvements in teaching. But they are kept, in many cases, 
from joining hands with the reform in its present aspect by two causes: the 
slight which they judge to be put upon a liberal education by the undue exalt- 
ation of methods over learning, and by what appears to them the flippancy and 
the shallowness of the methods which, as they have seen them practiced by 
novices, they hold to be mere artificial devices without basis in reason or experi- 
ence, and not at all justifying the claim to be a veritable novum organum so loudly 
made for them. And so they ask with honest surprise, if not with real sad- 
ness, Are these the instruments by which education, even higher education in 
colleges and universities, is to be reformed? If so, we stand by the old ways, 
and we prophesy the return, at no distant day, of a dissatisfied and chastened 
community to our way of thinking. On the other hand, the apostles of the 
reform in education tend to the other extreme. They exalt what they call 
methods to the highest place in this work of teaching. Learning, they say, is 
dull, amuses itself with curiosities, deals in abstractions, lives in an ideal world 
far away from the busy haunts of men, does not contribute to the practical 
spirit of the age — for what absurd vagaries does not that specious phrase offer 
a ready apology, — does not make boys enterprising men of business, nor girls 
able to take care of themselves. Learning, as that term has been understood, 
is well enough for educational mummies, but it needs remodeling before it can 
rightly teach the generation now rising to the stage of active life. 

And Bo, they would reform, or revolutionize system and methods, do not hes- 
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itate to rend in twain the educational kingdom, confidently challenge compar- 
ipon of the new with the old, take immediate possession of the common schools, 
and with the elan of dauntless enthusiasts full of the new wine of the age, sum- 
mon the ancient seats of learning to surrender at discretion. Now, as a college- 
bred man, and unconscious of any blush or thought of shame of my educational 
heraldry and lineage, I say frankly that I put myself in their ranks and wear 
their badge ; for I know well that if these should be dropped out of what power 
I may have as a teacher to-day — I will be more explicit and say out of what 
power I may have as a teacher of teachers — the part which the college curric- 
ulum with its old-time departments of mathematics, languages and philoso- 
phies, with the influence of its instructors, who though in the world could 
hardly be said to be 0/ the world ; with its " still air of delightful studies," wi^h 
all its humanizing power at that period of life when the gristle of boyhood was 
hardening into the bone of manhood, there would not be enough left to justify 
my appearing before this convention as in any sense the representative of any 
class of teachers. So from this side of my topic I cry to my alma mater, "Salve, 
magna parens! " In this cry I think most principals and heads of departments 
in normal schools would join with ready voice ; for do we not nearly all hail 
from college, and do not the few who missed this privilege feel it to be a loss 
which scarcely any thing else can compensate? do not such in acknowledging 
the loss of what they were deprived of bear the same testimony which others 
do in avowing the value of what they received from this source? I have yet 
to hear a teacher worthy of the name regret his opportunity of a collegiate edu- 
cation or the embarrassment of his acquisitions, but I have heard many a one 
say that the want of it, or the unfaithful use of it, is irreparable loss to him as a 
teacher. As a matter of fact, the educational reform, in all its better and more 
hopeful and more trustworthy parts, is in the hands of men who have been 
strengthened and sweetened by the discipline and the humanities of a liberal 
education; by men who have set out in their career of usefulness with the 
enlarged views, and the sound judgment, and the generous spirit which such 
education always tends to give ; by men who have brought to the work of 
reform no bigoted prejudice against established institutions and no suspicious 
distrust of the learning and the culture they give, but in stead a faith kindled 
at their altars and an enthusiasm inspired by their teachings. And, therefore, 
when we look for men or for women for any important post, even for a man or 
a woman to teach methods to teachers, we prefer one who has been liberally 
educated. Of two candidates equal in all other respects, if that can be, we 
choose the one whose mind is enlarged and enriched with the most varied 
scholarship. We pay this instinctive homage to what we know in ourselves to 
be the source and seat of the larger half of our own power. We recognize the 
justice of that almost universal sentiment, that scholarship must not be want- 
ing in the teacher. Without it we look for narrowness, for bigotry, for mere 
mechanism in teaching, and for such meagre education of the pupil as these 
can produce. 

And because of this, I acknowledge an instinctive distrust of those who say 
much about methods and little about knowledge. I feel that the reform must 
be radically defective, must be no reform at all, which even appean to put for- 
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ward methods in the place of products; which, with so pert an air as to he some 
times offensive, challenges attention to its often pedantic, often ludicrous 
exhihitions of smart contrivances which it parades without a suspicion that 
they are not what they seem. And when I see them exhibited, and hear their 
fluent defense and what is said about them by those whose wisdom is undoubted, 
I discover how little ballast of learning trims and steadies so large a superstruct- 
ure, and with what corresponding boldness it is assumed to be based on a solid 
foundation. I almost shrink from contact with them, imagining I hear the old 
foster-mother saying, with a touch of reproach in her voice, " my teaching 
should have saved you from this degeneration " ; and I turn again to the old 
ideas and the old ways as at least less open to the distrust of the wise, leas 
exposed to the perversion of the novice, and possibly, all things considered, 
better for the schools of even this day, and I ask myself if "reform" and "phi- 
losophy of education" and "methods of teaching" are mere cant phrases, and 
whether they can within the present movement in school matters be redeemed 
from their equivocal position and be made significant of a new departure from 
which it will not be necessary ere long to turn again. 

And, therefore, from this bewilderment and uncertainty turning back to 
alma mater and her teachings, with an anxiety sharpened by the perplexing 
problems which throng my present path, and often make me think seldom was 
man more out of his place than I, asking whether they could fit any man for this 
work of teaching, I am compelled to answer, and answer seriously, no. They did 
not even fit me to begin that work, if it were to be any thing more than a mere 
temporary make-shift. What does the college curriculum — and I use that to 
represent any courses of study in arts or sciences — do for the teacher, as teacher f 
What equipment does it give him for the daily work of the ordinary class-room, 
and what for the organization and hourly management of a large school? What 
can one learn from it of the thousand things which in the aggregate make the 
skillful teacher of youth, and distinguish him from the investigator in some 
special department, or from the learned lecturer in the university? To make 
the matter personal — for it will have been noticed already that this paper is 
written from this point of view — what did alma mater give me for use in my 
first schools? How did she even help me start in the path I have been in ever 
since? She gave me nothing for direct use, and nothing for immediate' guid- 
ance. College honors were for those who were held to deserve them; but did 
Ihey confer authority as a teacher or as a manager of schools? I well remember 
the chilling tone in which I was told by one man that the " best scholars in 
college classes did not always make the best teachers, and that college honors 
would not secure positions"; and the natural thought, if not reply, was, What 
else have I and a score of others but such promise as this same college stand- 
ing gives? A degree in the arts was conferred, but the diploma which attests 
this did not save from examination at the hand of those who could not have 
construed one line of its text, nor from the criticism in school of men to whom 
the words Baccalaureus in Artibus were mere cabalistic signs. All that belongs 
to the profession, or, if that word offends any, to the business of teaching, has 
been learned from other instructors. ^ And, in saying this, I do not at all 
arraign the college, nor accuse of any iufiaeuty to promises, or any violation of 
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obligations. This work she did not undertake to do for the teacher any more 
than she did for the lawyer or the clergyman. She meant to lay broad and 
deep the foundation for the teacher, the lawyer, the clergyman, bat the spe- 
cialties of these several callings were to be learned elsewhere; and all she 
claimed to do was to make the scholar who might, according to his gifts of 
nature and by the aid of special preparation, become teacher, lawyer or clergy- 
man. If in giving first to the youth the degree of Bachelor, and after to the 
man, on condition, be it noted, of " having made progress in learning," the 
higher one of Master, no mention was made of skill in any calling, and no inti- 
mation was given that special obligations were due to her in this direction, yet 
it was well understood that she expected her discipline to bear fruit in what- 
ever department of labor, and that the scholar would, by reason of his scholar- 
ship, have more power every where and be well prepared to acquire whatever 
else he might need in his work. And this other part, this second and subse- 
quent element of power in the teacher, includes all that makes the difference 
between the scholar as such, and the scholar who knows best how to use his 
scholarship in the instruction of others in school, and this I have here included 
under the term " methods." 

To ascertain the value of methods, the question must be raised, What is 
teaching, and what should it aim to accomplish? These questions can be 
answered here but briefly and generally. Here is the child with such and 
such endowments. He has by gift of nature faculties of mind which are 
dormant till awakened by the objects which address them and call them into 
activity. Here are possibilities of power, latent for the present, which are to be 
evoked and directed to useful ends, and by them the man is to assert, by-and- 
by, his manhood. By all the processes which, combined, make what we call 
education, the man is to be put into possession of what the Creator has given 
him, and this not by any means on the side of his intellect alone, but in every 
part of his complex being. Out of the child, by means of the various discipline 
by which he is exercised, is to be educated the man; first, for the man's own 
sake, and then for the uses of the community and the state. The child is to 
become a man, strong of body, clear of intellect, of regulated affections, of keen 
sensibilities, with enlightened conscience and controlled will. The whole 
objective world is the means of this education ; the world of sense, which he 
first apprehends and never exhausts, the world of thought preserved in litera- 
ture, the recorded experience of the past, and the living example and influence 
of the present — in short, the whole domain of truth in its myriad aspects, 
wrought into its substance by the mind which receives it and wrought 
out in new forms and devoted to new uses in the differing experience of each 
individual; this is the means and this the process of education. The child 
is to be made a man, not by giving him any new powers, but by developing, 
through exercise upon their appropriate objects, his original endowments. 
The child is to grow, to unfold, till he becomes a man: his education is a process, 
not an act; it is a process of many steps, which can be well taken only in their 
right order. The first condition, then, of fruitful teaching is the recognition of 
the truth that the man is in the chtd, and that all instruction is to be 
addresaed to the child cts he if, and that the full-grown man differs from the 
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child only in the more or less perfect mastery of his powers, gained through 
exercise of those^ powers. The constant problem of teaching is to bring the 
being who is to be developed into proper contact with the media of his devel- 
opment; to bring into the right relations the mind and heart that are to grow 
and the truths that are to feed them. To watch with keen insight the effect of 
a truth presented, to know when it is clearly grasped and why it is but dimly 
seen, to seize on the right moment of awakened interest or arrested attention, 
to know how to awaken interest and arrest attention, to adapt truth to the ever- 
varying capacity to receive it, constantly to task without ever overtasking; all 
this, and more, skillful teaching implies, and to do it at all is a difficult and 
delicate task. To do it well demands an intimate knowledge and a close 
observation of child-nature, be the child of whatever age, and a careful study 
into the relations of truth to truth, and of all truth to the receiving mind. 
Teaching can never be best done unless the teacher keeps constantly before 
his own mind these questions: To what faculty or set of faculties is this subject 
addressed? what in it is specially adapted to the growth of these faculties? 
how can it be used so as most effectually and conclusively to exercise these 
faculties? by what signs shall it be known that definite results are^secured? 
what shall be the limit at which this particular discipline shall c^ase? while 
this subject is before the child, what others should also be presented as bal- 
ances or checks or complements, and what others may properly be suspended? 
In other words, teaching can never be best done, unless it is done with careful 
thought to adapt means to ends, to shape and change instruction to the needs 
of the pupil, and unless, to this end, it keeps in view what the child is now 
and what teaching is destined to make him. A thoughtful recognition of his 
nature, as careful study reveals it, and a wise sorting of truth to be presented 
to him, and always for definite purposes, is essential to all skillful teaching. 

Now none of this does mere scholarship give to the teacher. This special, 
professional power comes from a careful analysis of the being to be educated, 
and an equally careful investigation of subjects of study and adjustment 
of them to the purposes of the teacher. Learning, be it ever so varied and 
extensive, can not be applied in the lump to the young pupil: selected and 
prepared parts must be used, and used with the skill of a master. A hap- 
hazard, immethodical, lavish projection of mathematics, of linguistics, of 
physics, before a class will not make one of the class a mathematician, or a 
linguist, or a physicist, any more than a profuse display of elocution to the little 
child will make him a reader. Some how the child^s own curiosity must be 
aroused; some how his mind must seize upon facts, thoughts, truths; some how 
he must be led to perceive with accuracy, to remember with exactness, to 
reproduce with care; some how his judgment, sensibilities, every power, must 
be strengthened or balanced or limited; and how to do this is the inquiry of 
methods, and why to do it is the philosophy of methods. Whether they are 
reduced, or are indeed reducible, to a system which any other can follow or 
not, every skillful teacher works after ideas, works out principles of educa- 
tion, even though the teacher may never present a subject in exactly the same 
form to any two classes. And he carefully thinks out what he wants to accom- 
plish through a given subject, for what purposes this desired end is sought, and 
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how he may reach it, and then he makes straight for it, using all the learning 
he can bring to bear upon his plan. And in doing this, is he not using 
" methods," though they have not been learned from any professor of the art, 
and may not have the ear-marks of any school of teachers? Is he not supple- 
menting his academic education with the lessons of his own daily work, and of 
his own experiments in the art of teaching? Does he not change his plan 
when he discovers a fault, add to it when he finds a deficiency, some times 
dovetail two fragments which have been separately tested into one improved 
way ; and does he not always find with delightful surprise that, by-and-by, be 
can some how accomplish, with the same average intellect, twice as much in a 
given time or with a given subject as he once could? He learns to economize 
and combine forces; he and his class march on with steadier and more rapid 
tread; examinations show better results, and the next subject or term of study 
shows satisfactory and positive increase of power. It is not enlarged scholar- 
ship alone that does this: it is improved ways of using scholarship; it is a more 
direct and a wiser application of knowledge to teaching. To use a military 
figure, no more guns are brought into the field, but the ammunition is better and 
they are better served. 

If by methods of instruction is meant, as is too often understood, only set 
formulas for the doing of every thing to be done — the same questions, the same 
illustrations, the same little points made in the same little way, and all this set 
down in a book and carried into the class, and the contents thereof transferred 
bodily from one teacher's or pupil's book to the books of successive genera- 
tions of teachers and pupils; all these involving, as seems to a looker-on, con- 
sisting of, a few pet phrases and a few peculiar notions, devised in such form 
as to be strikingly different from any thing commonly heard in giving 
instruction; then I say the less "methods" the better; the whole thing 
becomes a ludicrous farce, too ridiculous a caricature of teaching for a moment's 
serious consideration. Or if one follows his methods too slavishly, unmindful 
of the ruts into which they are running him deeper and deeper, follows them 
till all originality is crushed out, follows them even till the end to be reached 
is lost sight of, covered up, buried as it is in the rubbish of the /orm he must 
use, then the method, however good in itself, degenerates into a worse than 
useless instrument of teaching. In short, if methods are routines of words and 
phrases to be delivered from memory, if they are used to save the teacher from 
fresh inquiry for every lesson, if they are to be mere grooves into which the 
child's mind is to be made to fit, beds of Procrustes to which he is to be stretched, 
or if they tie up all that is to be learned in school into bundles of prescribed 
form and quantity, and address each to just such a class of just such an age in 
just such a school, and mark each C.O.D., then should we aU say, throw 
methods to the — bats ; we '11 none of them. Forms are they without substance, 
hideous skeletons mocking the reality of life. They only repeat and perpetuate 
the greatest vice of all teaching, the imposition of forms of words, in which 
there is no substance of knowledge for the learner. 

But if by methods is meant something of what I have here intimated, much 
the same thing as you and I, taught by experience and our own observation 
and reflection, have taken on in addition to, or in correction of, our first 
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attempts at teaching, that which makes our work more definite to ourselves 
and more satisfactory and more fruitful, then surely a part, an appreciable part, 
of our power is due to this element If experience results in individual cases 
in a certain plan, order, method, which as we use it comes to control, to dictate 
the manner of our teaching; if it is thus a natural outgrowth of one's own 
efforts at improvement, and so is not something imposed from without, some- 
thing contrived for another's use on false or assumed or imagined grounds, 
then such methods can hardly be changed into dry formulas, can hardly become 
barren rules without use or meaning. And if the isolated experience of here 
and there one more thoughtful than the rest produces something by which 
another may profit, and if, as is natural to suppose, these few might each con- 
tribute and receive something from the other, and so a body of doctrine might 
be framed, which could in part be taught to others, the danger is — and this 
is what has brought methods so called into distrust, and in some quarters ridi- 
cule — the danger is, that if methods are taught at all, they must be, or at least 
they have been, taught to persons of very limited intellectual culture, who 
have eagerly caught at them as improved tools to work with, and have used 
them as empirical rules, with little reflection and less skill, but with much 
pretty prattle and with amazing pretension of superiority to be imputed to 
themselves, and still more amazing condescension and patronage toward others. 
The remedy, if it could by any possibility be applied, is that a larger scholar- 
ship should be insisted on, and formulated methods be very sparingly distrib- 
uted to applicants. 

The conclusion, then, is this: The two elen^ents must be combined in order 
to the highest and best power in teaching. Methods are needed that knowl- 
edge may be put to the most productive uses. True, they still need adjusting; 
true, they are not yet so well settled that we are quite certain which is best and 
which is only doubtful, and they are in many cases and in many aspects open 
questions; true, in their finest uses they are difficult of communication, and can 
hardly be used by any one just as they are communicated. But they are an es- 
sential part of all real skill in the art of teaching: the whole difference between 
a well-educated person and a well-trained teacher consists in their clear appre- 
hension and in their masterful application to the daily work of instruction. 
But he who is not first of all and all the time a scholar can make but sorry use 
of them. He who does not know can not teach. In the hands of poor schol- 
ars, methods degenerate into barren formulas. Communicated in form to 
uneducated persons, they become caricatures which bring the whole thing into 
disrepute. Stuffed and padded with sound learning they are of double worth, 
for from the side of scholarship come to them a grace and a charm and a flexi- 
bility which are near of kin to power. 

If we can have but one, by all means let it be scholarship. And if to this 
the other can be added — and this order must not be reversed — then, and then 
only, the teacher is a true workman, who need never blush for the substance 
or for the manner or for the result of his work. The effort to use method with- 
out scholarship is but vexing the ground with plow and harrow and then sow- 
ing the profitless furrow with its own sand. Scholarship without method is a 
plentiful scattering of richest seed, but sowing out of season, sowing on all soil 
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alike, and sowing without preparing the ground to receive seed. If both are 
combined, the teacher will never, on the one hand, provoke the criticism — 
what a pity he does know how to use his knowledge ; and on the other hand 
he will be safe from the more scathing rebuke — what a pity he does not 
know something. 

Mr. Greenough opened the discussion, and was followed by Messrs. Wili/- 
lAMS, Mc Vicar, Beard, Sheldon, Hutchins, and Sanford. 

The Committee on Nomination of Officers for the year ensuing made the 
following report: 

For President — J. H. Hoosb, of New York. 
" Vice-President — W. N. Hailmann, of Kentucky. 
" Secretary — Mrs. S. A. Rulison, of Ohio. 

The Department then adjourned. 

M. A. NEWELL, Secretary. 
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FIRST DAY. 
TUESDAY — AUaUST Otli. 

NoTB. — Up to the time of publication, no report of the proceedings or dia- 
cussions of this department had been received from the Secretary. The Com- 
mittee on Publication presents the following report of the department, compiled 
from various sources. 

The Department met in the Opera Hpuse, at 2i o'clock p.m. — President N. A. 
Calkins, of New York, in the chair. 

The following paper was presented by Geo. L. Farnham, Superintendent of 
Schools, Binghamton, N.Y. 

PRIMARY READING: THE THOUGHT AND SENTENCE METHOD. 

In general, reading has not been successfully taught in our primary schools. 
More frequently than otherwise, habits of expression and habits of thought are 
acquired which subsequent training fails to overcome; so that good readers are 
the exception, either in our schools or out of them. Much careful study has 
been devoted to the subject, with a view to discover the difficulties, and many 
methods devised and applied, to overcome them. 

Other Methods. — The old o, 6, c, method, by some called the ^'Pen-knife 
System" has been pretty generally superseded by methods more rational ; such 
as the phonetic, having a character for each elementary sound; the phonic^ 
using the elementary sounds as the basis of instruction, with no change of char- 
acters; the word method, and various combinations, which might be termed 
eclectic, but none meeting with entire success. While some difficulties have 
been overcome, others have presented themselves, so that the problem still 
remained unsolved how to make children natural readers from the first. By 
each of the methods children were brought to a state of considerable efficiency 
in recognizing words, but there has been a general lack of naturalness of 
expression, which could be overcome only by drill; so that the doctrine has 
pretty generally obtained, that reading, like singing, could only be acquired 
by imitation. 
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Children Natural. — We all have noticed that when children, free from 
external restraints, give utterance to their own thoughts, they do so with 
perfect naturalness of expression. They require no drill to make them throw 
the emphasis upon the right word, or to give the proper inflection. Indeed, 
years ago we were told by educational leaders and lecturers to go into the play- 
ground for our models of delivery; but how to bring our models into the school- 
room and mould the habits of our children after them, was the question our 
instructors failed to answer; nor has it been successfully answered in the 
practice of any of the methods named, so far as observation extends. < 

Nor will I presume to say that the method which I now present for your 
consideration has overcome all the difficulties to be met with in teaching 
children the elements of reading; but I will say that, after more than two 
years of experiment, in the schools of Binghamton, we have accomplished 
more desirable results, and avoid more difficulties and bad habits, than we 
have ever before been able to do, and with an ease and certainty hitherto 
unknown in our experience. We call this 

The Thought and Sentence Method, because we make, first, the complete 
thought, and then the complete sentence^ as the expression of thought, the basis 
of all our work. We do this believing the thought to be the simplest unit in 
the mind, of which the child is ordinarily conscious, and that all his impulses 
are toward giving complete expression to his thought. 

We are led to this conclusion, first, by observing the process of a child's 
learning to talk. Parents are often anxious upon this subject, and quite early 
attempt to teach their children a language adapted to their infantile state. 
They use short words, practice " baby talk," and repeat little half-formed sen- 
tences for the child to imitate. But most fortunate for our language and the 
future welfare of the child, these efforts have little effect other than temporarily 
to amuse. He does not learn to talk by any such process. When he has a 
desire, he has a way of his own of making that desire known, but not in the 
forms of expression so industriously and lovingly taught by his parents. It is 
to be observed, however, that long before a child attempts to talk, he under- 
stands what is said to him, some times years before using ordinary language 
for the expression of his own thoughts. A four-years old child, of my 
acquaintance, had never attempted to talk; in a week's time, he was using 
language with about as much propriety and fluency as any member of the 
family. It is recorded that Charles Wesley, brother to the distinguished 
divine, did not talk until he was nearly or quite six years old. His parents 
were greatly affiicted at this backwardness, although he was bright enough in 
other respects. One day his mother made inquiry for him, when the boy him- 
self answered: "Here I am, mother, in the parlor, under the table." This is 
quite an elaborate sentence for the first utterance of a child, and one a i)arent 
would hardly attempt to teach. I think, if we will carefully observe the pro- 
cess, we shall find that most children exhibit much the same phenomenon. 
Where the child attains a considerable age before talking, he will, when he 
finds he has the power, talk in a very short time, and use the forms of 
expression he is accustomed to hear. If these forms be correct, he will use oo]> 
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reel language, regardless of the direct efforts made to give him a child dialect. 
But of one thing I am quite certain: a child is not conscious of having separate 
ideas, or of using separate words to express them. He thinks in thoughts and 
speaks in sentences. This must he so, from the very nature of the mind itself. 
If the child were conscious of each separate idea, the process of forming these 
into thoughts would be so difficult that years of experience would he required 
before there could be any connected thought, and years more before there 
could be any intelligent use of language. Indeed, the very consciousness of 
elements would be fatal to both thought and its expression ; for language per- 
forms its legitimate office only when out of conscious sight, leaving the attention 
fixed upon what is expressed. 
Let us now consider the inquiry. 

What is Reading? — Professor J. W. Dickinson, of the Normal School of 
Westfield, Mass., says: 

*' Reading consists: 

**Fir8t, in forming ideas which are occasioned by recognizing the printed or 
written forms of words used as the names of these ideas. 

"/Second, in forming thoughts which are occasioned by recognizing the con- 
struction of these words into sentences used to express these thoughts. 

"In addition to these two processes, *oral reading' requires that these words 
and sentences shall be pronounced with the voice, so as to excite similar ideas 
and thoughts in the minds of others.'' 

I like this definition, for the reason: It recognizes the vital principle that 
lies at the foundation of all reading, viz: that ideas and thoughts are formed 
directly by recognizing their graphic expression, and that intelligence is an 
essential element in the process. It excludes from reading all repeating of 
words, phrases, or sentences, dissociated from intelligence. I would add that, 
in order to meet the full conditions of the definition, this recognition of printed 
or written words and sentences, as in oral expression, must be so nearly uncon- 
scious that the attention shall not be diverted from the thought expressed; 
otherwise the thought will leave little if any impression upon the mind. 

The thought being the conscious unit or whole in the mind, and the sentence 
the unit of expression, can the child recognize the sentence when written or 
printed so as to form the thought, without first consciously recognizing its ele- 
ments, at least so far as words are concerned? 

Sight is a stronger sense than hearing, and I think it is clear that we do this 
in oral speech; why not then in graphic language? If we can, then we have 
made progress in the solution of the question — how to give naturalness of 
expression in reading. For if the complete thought be formed in the mind of 
the reader before the oral expression is attempted, the reader will be under 
the influence and control of the thought, which must necessarily control its 
expression. 

New Use op Sight. — But a difficulty presents itself not at first observable. 
Reading is a process that requires a new use to be made of the sense of sight. 
Heretofore the eyes of the child have been trained to observe things and rela- 
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tions as they are. They judge with tolerable accuracy of form, color, distance 
and relative position of objects, and have always trusted their power to dis- 
criminate. This power of the child being in full and active exercise, if the 
attention be called directly to a letter, word, or even a sentence, he will judge 
of it as he judges of other objects, by its visible characteristics. Whatever it is 
called is its name, and that name naturally suggests that object and nothing 
more. So it is possible for a child to learn to repeat the names of all the letters 
of the alphabet, to arrange them properly in a large number of words, and to 
recognize these words readily, and still do nothing more than exercise this 
external sense. No new power has been acquired. The eyes have performed 
their accustomed office, of cognizing the forms of things, but these forms are no 
medium of thought, are no language. 

Thought Pbimabt — Expression Secondary. — When the eyes rest upon 
a sentence, as •* My cat plays," the thought occasioned by the recognition of 
these words and their arrangement should be formed immediately. All the 
attention bestowed upon these forms, to become conBcioui of their peculiarities 
and elements, either phonic or graphic, is so much taken from the thought and 
vividness of impression. But the necessary efiort of directly teaching these 
forms, by whatever method, so that they shall be recognized at sight, is neces- 
sarily to exalt them into first or primary consciousness, and thus to defeat the 
very object we have in view, viz: to make the thought the first or primary 
object of attention and of consciousness. 

If we have proceeded from the ultimate element, either phonic or graphic, 
the difficulty is increased, by interposing the greatest possible number of 
objects of attention before reaching the ultimate object; for, by a well- 
established law of mind, the attention will be arrested, and the judgment exer- 
cised upon these elements in the order in which they have been impressed. 
To illustrate: in teaching the foregoing sentence, we will select the word cat, 
and proceed in an approved letter method. We first give the letter c, then a, 
then ty and assure him that these letters spell cat. At this point he may or he 
may not think of the object cat. Whether he does or not, when he recalls the 
word his attention will be arrested by each succeeding letter, and then by the 
word itself, in the precise order of his learning them, and each, being an inde- 
pendent recognition, is complete in itself, and as such satisfies the mind, so that 
there is left no impulse for going beyond for the idea they are designed to 
express. This process has to be gone through with each word of the sentence, 
multiplying intermediate objects of attention, piling higher and higher the 
barrier, and making more and more difficult the attainment of the ultimate 
end, the thought. An immediate and necessary result of all this is, a laborious 
and monotonous naming of words without thought or naturalness of expression. 
But a still sadder result is the formation of the fixed habit of being satisfied 
with the recognition of words and with naming them, that years, and often a 
lifetime, fail to eradicate. Let the pages of words recognized sufficiently to 
pronounce them, while the mind is pursuing an entirely independent line of 
thought, bear witness to the truthfulness of this statement. 

Xf we begin with the elementary sounds, either by the phonetic or phonic 
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method, we have the same difficulties to meet and overcome. By commencing 
with the word, we lessen the number of intermediate objects and thus increase 
the chances of not exhausting the power of volition before reaching the ulti- 
mate object. 

To make good readers by any of these methods is literally impossible. If 
good readers are made, it is by a process outside of these methods, and that has 
no necessary connection with them. It is by drill, by imitation, and in rare 
instances, by the mind of the child scaling the barriers so industriously reared 
and seizing the thought in spite of the intervening obstacles. 

Language a Medium of Thought. — These statements are made upon the 
results of long experience and careful observation. Graphic expression, the 
printed or written words, in stead of being a medium, through which the mind 
unconsciously attains to the thought, becomes an obstacle by being made the 
direct object of attention. 

You look through your window to what is passing in the street You do not 
notice the glass that intervenes. But turn your attention to the glass, and it 
becomes almost as complete a barrier to your vision as if it were opaque. 

So it is with language. To be a medium of thought, it must be used uncon-t 
Bdously. We listen to the speaker and are only conscious of the thoughts he 
utters. We look upon the printed page and are not conscious of the forms of 
words or of letters, but only of the thoughts of the author. We speak, and are 
only conscious of what we wish to say, and not of the means or manner of say- 
ing it This is the use of language, as a medium^ not an end. If taught as an 
end, it will take long years to reverse the order, and make it take its proper 
place as a medium. 

Language Taught Indibectly. — ^To meet these conditions, means must be 
devised for teaching graphic language as we have acquired oral, by making it 
a secondary rather than a primary object of attention. To do this, it must be 
taught incidentally and indirectly, for what is directly taught becomes a first 
object of attention. The letters, the words, and their proper arrangement, 
must be so associated with their use, that the one suggests the other immedi- 
ately. Thought must precede expression, but expression must immediately 
follow, or thought itself will have no power. 

Means Used.— i^rrt Step.— It now only remains to describe the method by 
which we seek to meet these conditions, and the results thus far accomplished. 
Of course, the first object is to secure the confidence of the child, without 
which no good result will follow from any method. This done, we commence 
by forming simple thoughts in his mind, which he is led to express orally. 
We do this by placing an object in his hands, and calling upon him to state 
what he has. He will naturally show his object, which is usually a toy repre- 
senting some animal, household utensil, or some familiar object, such as a cat, 
dog, horse, chair, knife or book, and will usually answer, "I have got a knife.'' 
By the exercise of a little ingenuity on the part of the teacher, the child will 
be led to correct his expression, and say, " I have a knife." In like manner 
each member of fhe class is oalled upon to state whfit he has. The cbildrep 
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may now change objects and repeat the exercise. As they gain confidence 
and freedom of expression, two or more children take hold of the same object, 
when one of them will give expression to the thought. This changes the sub- 
ject Then one holds the object and another tells him what he has. In like 
manner we proceed until relations have been formed calling for the use of all 
the common pronouns, together with the names of as many objects as we find 
it convenient to use. The degree of intelligence of the class will determine 
the length of time to be devoted to this exercise. It may take a few days or a 
few weeks to give the children sufficient readiness in perceiving relations, and 
expressing the exact thoughts. No effort is made to teach new things, but 
only to make the children familiarly conscious of the simple forms of speech 
they already have, and to strongly fix the habit of proceeding from the con- 
scious thought to its expression. 

Our reasons for using these forms of expression are, First, the relations are 
easily made concrete, and they appeal to that kind of selfishness characteristic 
of children, which is so observable in their plays. Indeed, they come to regard 
the exercise as a kind of play, and enter into it with much spirit 

Second Step, — The teacher will next come before her class, and with nothing 
in her hand tell them that she has something; as, '^I have a knife." She will 
then call upon a child to tell her what she has. The child answering, " You 
have a knife." Teacher — " How do you know I have a knife? " ChUd — " You 
told us you had." The teacher will then show the knife to confirm the state- 
ment In the first stage the thoughts are formed directly from the objects and 
their relations. Now, the thoughts are formed by the use of language, the 
child going from the language to the thought expressed, the concrete relation 
being formed in obedience to the impulse given. Two or three lessons of this 
kind are usually sufficient, the object being accomplished when the child read- 
ily responds to the conditions expressed. 

Third Step. — The third step introduces the class to the graphic expression. 
The teacher in a clear, bold hand writes what she has before said, ** 1 have a 
knife." Of course, no child has the slightest idea of what is expressed. The 
teacher, calling a child to her, puts the object into his hand, when he will 
instantly respond, looking at the writing, " I have a knife." Another sentence 
is now written, and another child made to enunciate it in like manner. The 
process is continued until a number of sentences are on the board, the children 
still holding the objects in their hands. Each one is now called upon to select 
and read his own particular sentence, which he will usually do, remembering 
its location and having the object still in hand to form the thought. Mistakes 
will occur, but they are readily corrected by the teacher, who has only to keep 
thoughts and expressions properly associated. The child, depending upon the 
object for expression, gives only secondary attention to the words upon the 
board, and, of course, but slight impression is at first made. The play, as the 
children are apt to call it, is now made a little more complicated by the child- 
ren exchanging objects, and then each selecting the appropriate sentence to 
express his thought This quickens the attention and deepens the impression ; 
still, no direct efibrt is made to impress the sentence upon the memory. The 
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thought formed hy the ohject is still the first object of attention, and his oral 
expression has all the naturalness of conversation. All the forms of express- 
ion used in the preliminary lessons are repeated in writing, and tlie exercises 
continued a greater or less length of time, depending upon the intelligence of 
the class. 

It is now the critical period, not with the class, but with the teacher. She is 
not satisfied with the apparent results of her efforts. She can not see when 
the children will be able to read directly from the board, without first having 
the thought suggested. But wait a little. Have faith, and you shall receive 
your reward. By an inevitable law of mind, each repetition deepens the 
impression, until some day, as you write, you shall find a little hand stretched 
out toward you in eager entreaty for permission to speak. Grant the request, 
and the child will excitedly find the object himself, and make the sentence 
true, as the children themselves have taught us to express it. Of course the 
8entence has been read, and it is only a matter of form to give it oral 
expression. 

The Rubicon is now passed. The children have, by this indirect method, 
quite similar if not identical with that by which they at first learned to talk, 
acquired a graphic vocabulary sufficient to expre^ many simple thoughts, 
without once having the elements of this vocabulary exalted into primary 
objects of attention. The graphic words are a direct medium, and may be used 
in the expression of any thought coming within the experience of the child, or 
that he can " make true," with the full assurance that they perform their legit- 
imate office as language to the child. 

First Analysis. — Words. — Very soon an important discovery is made. As 
the teacher writes, the children will be found to recognize the separate words 
as they leave the crayon. Sentences, that have heretofore been to them wholes, 
are discovered to be made up of parts, each one common to many of the sen- 
tences they are accustomed to use. As this is a discovery of their own, made 
incidentally, while contemplating sentences as wholes, in their office of express- 
ing thoughts of which they are primarily conscious, there is little danger of 
their being exalted into primary objects of attention, and thus reversing the 
order that bas studiously been observed from the first. They, however, now 
use these elements as steps to reach the thoughts expressed by new combina- 
tions, but not stopping upon them, nor expressing them until the thought is 
complete and clearly defined. We have had numerous instances of mistakes 
being made by the teacher in writing, either repeating a word or using a wrong 
one, of leaving out letters or putting them in where they did not belong, when 
it is found the entire class will refuse to read, being as completely befogged as 
if entirely unacquainted with the elements of the sentence. But if the mis- 
take is an obvious one, the children, if allowed to do so, will correct it them- 
selves, when they will proceed to read without hesitation. 

New words may now be added to their vocabulary, by using them in their 

appropriate relations, taking care that the new element is discovered by its 

necessity in expressing the new thought. Thus we continue until we have a 

good supply of names of objects, nearly all of the personal pronouns, the names 

17 
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of the members of the class and the teacher, a good list of verbs, of adjectives, 
of adverbs, and other parts of speech, so that the children are able to give 
graphic expression to quite a range of thought. Slates and pencils being in 
the hands of the children from the first, they soon write quite legibly, which 
they do of their own choice, rather than by requirement. Having seen only 
the writing of their teacher, which is free and connected, they imitate her in 
these particulars, and write whole words without removing the pencil from 
the slate. 

Second Analysis. — Letters. — Very soon a second discovery is made, which 
is, that words themselves are made up of parts. They learn to distinguish the 
different letters, and if the teacher will talk of them as if the names were 
familiar, they will soon know them by name, and be able to use them in the 
formation of words. 

Thus it will be seen that we begin where other methods end, and end 
where others begin. The child attains to the words by the analysis of the sen- 
tence, and to the letters by the analysis of words. We add words to the vocab- 
ulary, and in this respect it may be called a word method. But we only add 
the words in their proper relations, so that still the sentence is the basis of our 
work. 

Results. — The direct results are as follows: 

First. Perfect naturalness of expression without drill, or repetition. Our 
teachers never read for the imitation of the children, and the children seldom 
emphasize a wrong word or give a wrong inflection. 

Second. The habit is formed of looking first, and always, for the complete 
and consistent thought. It is not reading to them, except as this end is 
attained. 

Third. The exact thought requiring exact expression, they acquire a knowl- 
edge of the use of words and a power of criticism I have never before seen 
equaled by children of the same age. 

Fourth. They attain a remarkable accuracy in spelling, a misspelled word 
being no word to them, and only serving to confuse. 

Fifth. Perfect clearness of thought, the line dividing the known and the 
unknown in their minds being so well defined that a new thought, a new idea, 
or a new word, is at once noticed, and has to be cleared up before proceeding. 

Sixth. The transition from the written to the printer's characters is made 
without a perceptible break, provided it be not attempted too early. We gen- 
erally commence with the book some time during the second term ; but no 
harm is done by delaying until the third. (We have three terms in our school 
year.) 

Seventh. The use of the language becomes easy and pleasant, so that writing 
and composition are recreation, in stead of drudgery. 

The indirect results are important, but it is not necessary to name them here. 

Conclusion. — In conclusion, I would remark, that we find the same princi- 
ples applicable in advanced classes; and that in just about the ratio we are 
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able to apply them do we attain to good results in these classes. Not only do 
we apply them in reading, but in the other branches; for intelligent reading is 
the^key mainly used in unlocking their mysteries. 

I have purposely omitted the mention of many points upon which questions 
would most naturally arise. The limits of this paper would necessarily exclude 
their consideration. But I trust enough has been said to call attention to this 
subject, so that more rational methods may be pursued, and the pathway of 
both teacher and pupil made more inviting. 

Mr. Fabnham's paper was followed by one by Dr. Leigh, of New York, on 
ELEMENTARY READING. 

THE PHONETIC METHOD WITH PRONOUNCING ORTHOGRAPHY IN ITS RELA- 
TIONS TO OTHER METHODS. 

Phonetic teaching with a pronouncing orthography is no new thing. The 
Germans, whose orthography is substantially phonetic, have long used this 
method and proved its great value. 

At the beginning of the last century, Weigel advocated and used it, and 
through the century, many of the ablest teachers in Germany practiced and 
improved it. It was so far perfected in 1808, by Olivier, that Heinrich 
Stephani was able, soon after that date, to introduce it into general use. Since 
then, for about half a century, under the name of the Lauiireriy or sounding, 
method, it has held the first place in the schools of that country. 

The a, b, c, method, however, has still been retained to a limited extent for 
its appropriate use. Lautiren and buchstabiren — sounding and spelling words 
— are combined in harmony. Learning to read and write also go hand in hand. 
Some thirty years ago, the object and word methods were brought by Vogel 
into their proper place in teaching to read — beginning with the object and the 
idea, then going on to the spoken word, then to the written word, and then, 
from the word to the sounds of which it is composed, and the letters which 
denote them. This is the principle of the famous " Fish-buch," so generally 
used. 

Beginning with the picture and the idea of a fish, the pupil first hears the 
spoken word ** fisch," and then sees the printed word associated with it. He then 
learns the sound of i, and the letter i, which stands for it, then isc/i, then 8c/i, 
then fi, then /; and so he learns these three sounds, and their signs, or letters, 
from this object and its name. He then goes on to Rad^ Buch^ Betty — wheel, 
book, bed, — and some forty familiar objects and their names, till he has learned 
all the sounds, and their signs, and the art of combining them. He learns, at 
the same time, the script words and letters and the art of writing them. His 
subsequent progress is rapid and intelligent, as indeed it has been from the 
beginning. He find in himself the power of learning the spoken from the 
printed word. He does not depend upon his teacher to tell him. Knowing 
the signs and their sounds, he himself forms the spoken word from its elements 
correctly and promptly, and finds himself master of the situation. He goes on 
through twenty pages more of the Fish-buch (equal to fifty pages of one of our 
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These two pages are taken fr&r/i " THE GOSFEL aca/rding to SAINT 
JOHN edited in Prortoundng Orthography by Edwin Leigh.'' 



PRONOUNCING ORTHOGRAPHY. 



This print was first published in a pamphlet with this title.* For all 
practical purposes it will explain itself. Those who wish to know mon* 
about it, or about the methods and helps to learn and teacli it, will pieatM 
address Edwin IiEIGH, New York City. 

A special form of a letter is used for each sound of it. The liair-liue 
letters are silent. The pronunciation is according to our standard dic- 
tionaries. Webster and Worcester. 

The 8 pairs of vowels, the dii)h thongs, and the semi- vowels (w y) are- 
eel ft, ale ell, air at, art ask ; uru wp, or on, old fo/ks, tool toot, ice oil our sue, use. we ye. 

Bi, ae, aa, aa; Ru, eo, o o, e o. ioioaH,H. wy. 



The aspirates, liquids, nasals, and the 8 pairs of consonants ( 
hen when, fttrk. mining, veil If, the thin. Is na, ugual she, benp, do to, jet chin, goaX, 

h wh. ] r. m n g. v f, tli th, s s, t^^ ^, b p, d t, j ch, g c. 

To preserve the spelling, some duphcate forms are used. Notice their 
correspondence with the above forms for the same sounds, 
polt'ce been women busy, they any bury, there, dove, all was beou sew, rude crew put. 

i B fc ill], e ft H, a, T), a a, a. w, h h) u. 

my boy now blew, ewe. quit one union, fur cotonel r-r-roU. oflaiugh, discern size 

5 og ow H3, HI. u i;) ID. r 1r r ? n, c z 

ice waits, ftTure Nure acfton ocean c/iaise, hioooudrA, iced, grem, Xrite^uitlougA exist ox. 

c z, s sic (ill, g, d, g, k q g, x x. 

The old capitals are used like their small letters; the forms of the new 
ones generally correspond with the small letters for the same sounds. A 
few variations were found uecessary, or desirable, but none of them are 
so great as some in the common alphabet ; they are — 

Aim Any, Air, Arm .Isk ; Eight Every. Gem. 

A.a Re,, Aa, fta Ha; fia Ee. Gg. 

When the accent does not fall on the first syllable it is marked ( ' ). 



• Entered according to Act of Congress, In the year 1864, by Edwih Lxioh, in the Clerk's 
office of the U. 8. District Court for the Eastern District of Missouri. Pat. May 19, 1888. 



Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by Edwiw Lxior, in the office ©f 
the Librarian of Congress at Washington. 
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ST. JOHN, 11. 

open, and tiie aiic^els of God ascend^igg and 
dBscend^igg" upon' tiib Sdu of man. 

CHAFFER H. 

1 And tlib tliird day tiiare was a marriage 
in Cana of Galilv^e ; and thi^ nmther of Jbsus 
was thare: 

2 And botli Jusuh whs (♦^ll^^l, and his disci'- 
ples, te tiiB niaiTiac)t;. 

3 And \\^en thay ^^'Hnted wine, thB niDther 
of Jbsus seiiifli unto him, Tiiay have no wine. 

4 Jbsus sHifh unto her, Woman, wdiat have 
I te do with thi^i/^ minc^ howr is not yet CDme. 

5 His mother seiifli unto tliv servants, What- 
soev'er he se^itli unto you, (h^ it. 

6 And thare were set thare si.r waterpots of 
stone, after th^ manner of tln^ purifgigg of 
tiiB Jeu)S, contain'igg- two or flir^e firkins 
api^ce^ 

7 Jbsus saifli unto them, Fill th^ water- 
pots with water. And tliay filled tiiem up te 
tJiB brim. 

8 And hB saifh unto them, Draw out now, 
and bear unto thp o;Dvernor of thB feast. 
And t3iay bare it. 

9 When thB ruler of thB feast had tasted 
thB water tiiat was made wine, and kneu) not 
whence it was, (but tliB servants v\'iiich dren) 
thB water kne>i3,) thB gDve.rnor of thB feast 
called iiiB bridegroom, 

10 And saifh unto him, Everu man at tiiB 
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primers), and acquires a large vocabulary of words, applying them in short 
reading-lessons to practice. Thus prepared, ne advances through the rest of 
the book — fifty pages of closely-printed reading-matter, much more in amount 
than any of our second readers contain, and very much more difficult, complet- 
ing it in less than a year, usually in much less time. He thus teaches himself 
to read, and, by practice, soon grows familiar with the words, and becomes a 
fluent reader. 

In this way the German children acquire as much of the art of reading in 
one year as our children, with our old books and methods, have been able to do 
in two years or more. This they could not do were not their orthography 
essentially phonetic. 

It was to make the same results possible in learning to read in our language 
that this pronouncing orthography for English was devised, and by its use the 
mme results have already been secured in our schools. This is fully attested in 
the successive annual reports of St. Louis, Washington, New York, Boston, 
Fall River, Mass., and Burlington, Iowa, for several years past, and more or less 
completely, in proportion as it has come into more or less general and 
thorough use. 

To this published and responsible testimony, repeated year after year, and 
reinforced by additional experience, positive and strong in its statements, and 
referring to so great a variety of conditions, both as to the qualifications and 
disposition of the teachers and the character of the schools, and in every 
instance giving the same favorable results, — I must refer you. 

You will find that they all report: — 

1. Great saving of time, — one year or more where full use has been made of it. 

2. Better spelling, where this has been made a matter of attention. 

3. Better pronunciation, both as to correctness and distinctness. 
I may also mention, among other good results: — 

4. Independence and self-reliance on the part of the scholar; increased inter- 
est; better discipline; culture of the mind and senses to good habits of 
observation and discrimination; and a good training of the analytic and logical 
faculties. 

Many of the superintendents whose reports I refer to are here present, and 
will confirm and explain by word of mouth what they have deliberately put on 
record and published. 

Now what are the relations of this " phonetic method of teaching with pro- 
nouncing orthography " to other methods? They ought to be harmonious and 
cooperative. It is a hard task to learn to read any language, and in the case of our 
own English language the task is made much harder by our irregular spelling. 
There are also important points of culture and training to be attended to at the 
same time; so that every thing good in every good method of teaching ought 
to be presented, while improved methods are added whenever practicable. 
This is one of the primary laws of genuine practical reform — to keep all the 
good we have while we get all the gain we can — to combine conservatism with 
progress. 

Accordingly, when this pronouncing orthography was first devised for the 
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help of the learner, one of the fundamental principles of its construction waa 
this (I quote from the original puhlication in 1864): 

"5. To retain the best features of the different modes of teaching to read and 
spell now in use and most approved. This, on the above plan, can be fully 
done, and yet all the advantages of the phonetic method secured to the teacher 
and learner." 

The modes of teaching specially referred to in the above were — the a, b, c, 
method, the word method, methods of teaching to write and spell, and the 
Oswego method. Bat all good methods may be included in the same category. 
In the first primer published in this print, with which the original trials of it 
were made in St. Louis, Washington, New York, and Boston, in 1866, the 
same thing was restated more at large. The learner was directed to be taught 
not only phonetically, but "by dictation and concert reading on the word 
plan." " So, also, object-teaching should be associated with all the lessons." 
It was stated that " phonetic and word teaching are by no means inconsistent 
with each other. They may be used together in perfect harmony, each for its 
own special purpose." And in a circular published at the Trenton meeting of 
this association in 1869, it was fully and distinctly stated: — "Now, the pro- 
nouncing orthography is not antagonistic to any of these methods; it is incon- 
sistent with neither; it is in perfect harmony with each and all; it is even a 
valuable auxiliary to every one of them, and they may and should all be made 
to work harmoniously together. The best results demand the wise use of each 
and every one of these methods, each in its appropriate way, degree, and place, 
and for its proper purpose. The pronouncing orthography, therefore, and the 
books printed in it, may be used with any good methods of teaching, and while 
saving all that is good in them, will add to them the valuable aid for which it 
was designed, to which it is adapted, and which it has now so fully proved 
itself capable of securing. 

The purpose of this paper is to direct attention to these three points, viz: 
that this method is: — 

1. In, harmony with other methods; 

2. Auxiliary to some of the best of them ; and 

3. AddB great advantages of its ovm. 

There is peculiar need of this at the present moment; for not a few superin- 
tendents and teachers have delayed giving to their pupils the benefits of this 
method, from its supposed antagonism to methods already in use, which they 
are unwilling to sacrifice. Such is the impression as to this presumed antagon- 
ism, that even Mr. Philbrick, in 1871, after five years* experience with this 
print in the Boston schools, wrote in view of the striking results in the Rice 
School: — " The word method is destined to go down before the phonetic." I 
believe what Mr. Philbrick specially referred to, that this method is destined 
to succeed ; but not that the word method will go down before it It will take 
that and every good method, and every thing good in any method, by the 
hand, and they will go on together harmoniously, each in its own sphere, help- 
ing each other. 

Let us consider, first that: 
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I. It is in harmony with other methods. 

1. Look at the experience and practice of Germany as briefly given at th© 
commencement of this pajier. If the advantages of the various methods have 
been secured in connection with phonetic teaching with a pronouncing Ger- 
man print, why not with a pronouncing English print? 

2. Look at the Oswego A'r»' ^tep. This is in the strictest sense a phonetic 
method with a pronouncing print, and has secured the advantages of various 
improved methods. Why not look for the same in the second step, if the books 
and charts be printed in a pronouncing orthography, and a continued phonetic 
teaching to read made possible, in stead of plunging at once, on passing to the 
second step (as has hitherto been done), into all the difficulties of word teaching 
with a chaotic orthography? 

3. Again, the lessons in the pronouncing editions of the primers of this type 
are identical, page for page, line for line, word for word, letter for letter, with 
the lessons in the old editions in the common type; the same orthography is 
preserved; only special pronouncing types are used to distinguish the various 
sounds and uses of the letters. If you can use any good method with the old 
edition, can you not do the same with its pronouncing counterpart? 

Let us, however take some of the various methods, one by one, and consider 
their relations to this method and print We may do this by the aid of the 
following words and sentence, printed both ways, and serving as a fair repre- 
sentation of an edition of any primer in the common print, and its pronouncing 
counterpart in this print. 



mice five you 
cheese two see 
know eat the 

mice eat cheese. 



mice five yon 
cheese two see 
know eat fiiB 

mice Bat chBese. 



[Observe how closely the words in the pronouncing print correspond with the 
same words in the common print; they are spelled exactly alike, and their 
general appearance — the word picture — is the same; they look more alike 
than words in Roman and Italic do. 

Consider, also, that after the child has learned these nine words from his 
teacher on the word plan, with the common print, he has still before him the 
great task of learning from the lips of his teacher the 991 remaining of the first 
thousand words; and, after all, he has no guide to the other thousands still 
before him to be learned. While, with this pronouncing print, he learns from 
these few "words fourteen of our forty-five sounds and their signs; so that in 
learning them, he learns nearly one-third of all he needs to guide him with cer- 
tainty to the right word, in every case, while using this print. 

But the two pages from the " Gospel of John," printed on another page, will 
illustrate the plan more exactly, and will show how well it gives the familiar 
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forms and correct orthography of the words, while it indicates, at the same 
time, their exact pronunciation.] 

We will first consider 

1. The Thought and Sentence Method, just explained by Mr. Farnham. 

Here we have a thought and its full expression in the sentence " mice eat 
cheese." Can you not do with this pronouncing form of the sentence all that 
Mr. Farnham has described as being done with the other unpronouncing 
form of it? You can go from the thought and sentence to the idea and spoken 
word cheese and its printed orthographic form — the word-picture cheese, 
and then down to the six letters cheese and their names, and to the three 
sounds ch ee se and their signs. Can you not do all that he has described 
with this pronouncing form of the words, and with a book printed throughout 
with this pronouncing type? gaining, in addition, all the time, the better 
speech and the other advantages testified to by several superintendents who 
have tried this method and reported the results? 

These same remarks will apply to 2. The Word Method; 3. Object Teach- 
ing; 4. Dictation; 5. Concert Reading; 6. Individual Teaching; all of 
which are quite independent of particular orthographic forms, and may be con- 
ducted with facility with any style of print or even script. 

7. Blackboard Teaching. — With this I at first anticipated serious difii- 
culty and some loss; but here I have been agreeably disappointed. These pro- 
nouncing forms can be made on the blackboard as well as the old ones. Teach- 
ers have not only found it quite practicable to do this, but have been eminently 
successful; and even the children have printed these letters on the board 
without difficulty. 

8. Methods of Teaching to Write. — Can we not teach to write "mice eat 
cheese" as well in connection with the pronouncing print as with any other? 
The case is plain and needs no argument. The Germans l^ave long done this, 
though their printed text differs widely from their script. 

An able and most successful teacher (Miss Stickney, of the Boston Training 
School), well experienced in the use of this print (originally using the Oswego 
plan but now choosing this as an addition and aid to its methods), teaches 
spelling in connection with script and does not begin at the first, but waits, as 
I once advised, till the pupils enter a second reader. There is a fitness in 
teaching spelling in connection with script, as it is in that connection only that 
we have occasion to use it in actual life, save for criticism. It is when we 
write words that we need to spell and write them correctly. But more 
particularly as to 

9. Teaching to Spell. — Can we not teach the names of the letters, and the 
common spelling, mice mice, with the pronouncing orthography, as well as 
with the other? Look back at the word and see. I can do this, and am in the 
habit of doing it. I begin the first day or the first week and teach both the 
names and the sounds of the letters, and to spell words both ways, — by the 
names of the letters, and by sound, though I once advised to wait six months, 
and some teachers, like Miss Stickney above referred to, still prefer that plan* 

18 
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If, however, we begin with both together, as I now advise, and as is now 
done in St Louis and some other cities; if we teach the sound and the name 
of the letter in connection, we can point out the differences and resemblances — 
comparing not only the names with the sounds, but the alphabetic with the 
phonetic forms. These comparisons, contrasts, and resemblances, arrest the 
attention, aid the memory, awaken and cultivate the intelligence, and put life 
into the school and school work. The testimony published in the several 
reports, of the actual success in the direction of learning to spell and to spell 
better, is positive and conclusive. 

10. The Phonic Method. — This is hardly a method of teaching to read. 
It is really a method of teaching to talk, to pronounce, to enunciate correctly. 
It is an elocutionary work. It is oral teaching without a pronouncing print. 
However, books called phonic were published by the educational authorities of 
England in 1844, about the time of the advent of phonography and phonotypy, 
and phonetic teaching in connection with them. In connection with these 
books, the sounds were taught and spelling by sound, aided by certain classifi- 
cations of words according to similar (bounds and syllables, such as are found in 
some spelling-books. In the Oswego plan something of the same method is 
introduced (derived, I believe, from the same source), but only in the first step 
is it associated with a pronouncing orthography, by using (with one or two 
exceptions) words that are spelled regularly, confining the use of the letters to 
only one of their several sounds. In Boston, and other places, this teaching 
the sounds and spelling by sound, without a corresponding print, has been 
termed phonic. 

It is manifest that any such oral phonic teaching, with all its advantages, 
and all its use of classified words and syllables, can be conducted as well in 
connection with a pronouncing print as with an un pronouncing print; yes, 
vastly better, and more to the purpose. 

But we have dwelt perhaps too long upon this almost self-evident and indis- 
putable proposition, that phonetic teaching with a pronouncing orthography 
is in harmony with all other methods. Let us now turn to the second point: — 

11. It is Auxiliary to some of the best methods. 

1. It will materially aid the Wobd-Method, and give it greater eflaciency. 

Hitherto and with our common print, the child has been dependent upon 
his teacher in learning every new word. After a while, when he has made 
some progress, the context and some resemblances of the word to others already 
learned may help him to guess (a bad business at best). But at first for every 
new word he must look to his teacher, or to some classmate who knows, and 
thus becomes his teacher. When left to himself he can do nothing. Excel- 
lent word-method books have been devised to aid the teacher in this word- 
teaching, but none of them relieve or can relieve the learner from the 
dependence and necessity above stated. 

Now this print puts the power to learn, with certainty and exactness, into 
the pupil's own hand. He knows the letters and their meaning; he can 
depend upon them and use them himself. He becomes independent and self- 
leliant He has the conscious power of doing the work himself, and he does it 
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With the book in his hand he can go ahead, whether his teacher is present or 
absent, and learn the new words himself. He can stxtdy his lesBbn at any time 
and at all times, and thus make more rapid and much better progress. At the 
same time he is gaining the power and the habit of self-help, which is invalu- 
able, and which Agassiz points out as the very first and chiefest thing for the 
student. 

Again, with this book in hiq hand, the child does not forget the word that 
his teacher has told him. There it is, under his eye, pointing him with cer- 
tainty and instantly to its own exact self. He has it right every time, and 
does not get his mind confused by uncertainties, his spirit disheartened by 
Mlures, and his memory mixed and destroyed by guesses and blunders. 
Every step he takes is a good step, straight forward, towards certain and correct 
knowledge, rapidly acquired, and definitely fixed in his memory, together with 
conscious mental power and mental habits that are in some respects worth all 
the rest. And there is nothing of any good old way lost; for, certainly, words 
learned m this way, and then made familiar by use in sentences, are quite as 
valuable to him as if told to him by his teacher. 

This print and method will therefore not only work in perfect harmony 
with the word-method, but greatly add to its usefulness, besides all the advant- 
ages peculiarly its own which have been universally reported as secured by it, 
thus doubling the efficiency of the word-method teacher and the progress of 
his pupil. 

2. It will be a great help in lbarnino to spell. 

The remarkable progress in spelling reported by the superintendents and 
teachers was not unexpected, for the same good results were observed in the 
case of phonetic teaching with phonotypy, and much more were they to be 
expected whe^ a pronouncing orthography was used from the outset; and the 
reasons are easily seen. 

(1) The silent letters being printed in hair lines, and these silent and super- 
fluous letters being connected with some of the chief difliculties in spelling, the 
contrast between these hair-line letters and the full-face letters arrests the 
attention to the very peculiarities that most need to be noticed, and fixes them 
in the memory. The law of contrast is one of the chief laws of memory. 

(2) As every letter has its appropriate significance, and the pronunciation of 
the right word requires every letter and even its details of form to be noticed, 
the child using this print forms and fixes the important habit of seeing every 
letter in the word and every part of it, just as the proof-reader does, or the 
student in the classics — take the Latin for example. 

The Latin scholar finds that the very meaning of the words depend upon 
the spelling, even down to the minutest details. Legam, legas, leges, legis, 
legit, legat, leget, legent, legunt, etc., etc., all have difierent meanings, and he 
can not study or read his Latin without noticing every letter in every word. 
He acquires this habit. He carries it with him in all his English reading, and 
it has been noticed that, as a general rule, Latin and Greek scholars become 
the best spellers in English. 

Dr. Geo. B. Emebson had some remarkable facts of this class come under hia 
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notice when he began to teach in Boston, many years ago. All his best spell- 
ers (save one who was superior in every thing), were from the Latin school, 
where they had had no lessons in English spelling; and all his poorest spellers 
were from the English high school, where they had had daily lessons from the 
English spelling-book. He first pointed out to me this relation between 
the study of Latin and good English spelling, and he predicted in 1865 that 
this very same result would come from the use of the pronouncing orthog- 
raphy. The reports of the actual results have verified his prediction. 

Need I say more on this point? If the above reasons and arguments are 
not satisfactory, then let me quote the words of Dr. Eliot, Chancellor of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, who takes part in our exercises at this Associa- 
tion; after speaking of his earlier doubts as to the usefulness of this print, and 
saying, "even now I can scarcely explain its success," he adds: ^^But facts are 
fa^tSj and I am ready to testify that the progress of the scholars has been very 
remarkably greai^ — more rapid and more correct than under the old system of 
teaching, both in reading and spelling. The average progress has been entirely 
satisfactory f and some of the particularly bright pupils have astonished me by the 
accuracy of spelling and pronunciation attained in a few months." 

One thing more should be borne in mind in this connection. Not only does 
this method and print enable the pupil to make these superior attainments in 
spelling at school, — in his spelling recitations and examinations, — but it does 
much more for him. It prepares the way for future good spelling; it lays the 
right foundation ; it gives the good habits, the habits of minute and accurate 
observation of words as he reads them, and thus makes all his future reading a 
continual spelling-lesson, so that whenever he is reading he is perfecting him- 
self in this art. This is, in fact, the way in which the best spelling is pro- 
duced, — by observant reading and writing after leaving school, rather than by 
spelling-lessons while at school. 

I may say a word of 

3. The special help of this method to blackboard teaching. 

It gives a meaning and a use to every mark the teacher makes on the black- 
board. It catches the attention as she begins to write. The children notice 
what letter she makes and immediately interpret it. They watch her as she 
proceeds and read as she writes, and when she has finished a word, they have 
already, each one, spelled it by sound, made it out, and are ready to give the 
right word and pronounce it correctly. You may judge how different this is 
from the old way. 

With the common print, after the teacher has written on the board was, 
the children have not the least idea what the sounds really are, or what the 
word is to be. The next letter may make all the difference between wash, 
ivaste or wasp. They must therefore wait till she is through, then recognize the 
whole word (if they have learned and rrtotrLiLer ll), i^r giu :ss wrong, or wait 
for her to tell them. So if she begin with d o on the blackboard, it may 
change to doe, does, doest, don, do n'i, donf^ or donkey. It ia the same with 
almost any simple syllable with which she may begin a word. 

But with the pronouncing orthograpliy, ^11 ih dear, aud certain from tUft 
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beginning. As letter after letter appears on the boards each child thinks the 
right sounds in their regular succession, till when the word is finished, he has 
already formed the right word in his mind, and is ready, if called on, immedi- 
ately to pronounce it aloud correctly. 

How much this enhances the value of blackboard teaching will appear on 
experience, but it must be already evident to every one who is familiar with 
the powers of the human mind and the laws of their operation and culture. 
The mind is naturally logical in its processes, and this tendency should be cul- 
tivated and guarded with care. It delights in truth and order, it finds them in 
nature, and ought to find them in its school-books and exercises. 

I had intended to speak of the special adaptation of this method to oral 
teaching and concekt exercises. This has been noticed by every one who has 
adopted this plan, and has done much to facilitate their use in the schools 
where it has been introduced. But it is unnecessary to dwell on this point. 

4. The Oswego method has already been referred to as illustrating the har- 
mony between phonetic teaching with a pronouncing print, and other meth- 
ods. It remains to call attention to the great help that method and its teachers 
may receive from the use of the pronouncing orthography after their first step. 
There can be no question as to the advantages of phonetic teaching with a reg- 
ular print in their ^rs( step. There can be no reason why they should not con- 
tinue to enjoy them on entering upon the second step. With the use of this 
print this can be secured. It certainly is needed there. By its use not a 
single advantage now gained by Oswego teaching will be sacrificed. All the 
good will be kept, while the regular use of the letters, the constant spelling by 
sound, the logical processes, and the continual training of the eye and ear 
together to good habits of observation, will still go on without hindrance or 
diminution. This is altogether too great a gain to be lost. 

But enough — perhaps too much — has been said on these two points — the 
harmony of this method with others, and the helping hand it extends to 
them. 

Let us go on to the third proposition: 

III. It adds great advarUages of its own. 

After all, the main thing is the time saved in learning to read, and the power 
it gives to the learner to study and go on suceessfuUy without the constant 
help of a teacher. I need not stop to prove these points or to enlarge upon 
them. It is enough, it is better, to refer to the annual school reports of the 
several cities which have tested and demonstrated them. 

What is now needed is to take these facts to heart, and apply them in ear- 
nest work. 

We do not live in the millenium. We were not born in the next century. 
We have not yet secured compuhoiy education ; nor (what is better) the right 
to an education guarantied to every child ; nor (what is at least of equal value) 
attractive education which will draw the child into the school-room, keep him 
there, and make it his delight, though happily in very many schools most 
admirable progress has been made in this direction. We still live in the pres- 
ent age and under existing circumstances, and the practical question with ui 
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to-day is, What shall we do with our schools as they are and will he for the next 
five or ten years? 

One fundamental principle of every reform should be, not to attempt the 
impossible, — to set about only that which can be done, and which needs most 
to be done here and now. 

Now what are the conditions of our schools as they are to-day, as they will 
be next year? The great fact, the most important of all in a practical view, is 
this: we have our children in school but very few years, few of them more 
than four or five years, half of them only three years, one third of them only 
two years; and in this time, with our old books and methods, they have been 
able only to read through two or three primary readers in children's language; 
and this third or half of our children leave school unable to read understand- 
ingly an article in the morning newspaper. 

At the news-boys* lodging-houses in New York, twenty children in every 
hundred report themselves unable to read; though most of them have attended 
school two years or more; and many — perhaps another twenty, — who say 
they can read, are found, on trial, to be unable to read easily or well enough to 
make we of this art, and confess that they do not and can not read the daily 
papers. 

The facts are substantially the same, though in varying degrees, with the 
20,000 children who annually go out of the New- York public schools to various 
employments, to earn a few dollars a week by making plows, or boxes, or as 
errand or cash boys, or to help mother at home, etc., etc. They have not yet 
learned to read well enough to be actual readers. Try it with any class in the 
second or third reader, in the second or third primary year. 

The fact is essentially the same in other cities and in country places. Com- 
pare with Mr. Kiddle's New- York Reports, — the Brooklyn, Cleveland, Chi* 
cago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Milwaukee Reports, for instance. Though this 
has not been made a special subject of investigation, the main facts are suffi- 
ciently brought out. One-half or one-third of our children remain at school 
only three years or less, and in that time do not learn to read well enough to 
become actual readers of the daily papers. 

Now, in view of these facts, the saving of one year or a year and a half of 
this miserable pittance of three years' education is a matter of the first import- 
ance. 

This time saved may be profitably used in reading more books adapted to 
their years and needs, or, as Mr. Calkins, Mr. Kiddle and Mr. Philbbick 
all suggest, in teaching other things that need to be taught. 

And in addition to this — after they leave school, suitable books in this print 
may be put into their hands, which they can read with facility by themselves, 
till they gain a sufficient vocabulary and extended knowledge enough to enable 
them to go on and educate themselves by the aid of books and newspapers in 
the common print. 

It is this aspect of the case that I wish to impress on your minds on closing; 
and hope to have kept in view in your thoughts, discussions and action on 
this subject. These thoughts are what most impress and move me. 

And so long as we have so many millions of our people utterly illiterate, and 
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these millions increasing steadily and largely year by year, increasing more 
rapidly than our population increases (for, considering only our while popula- 
tion, who had some chance to learn to read, we had of adult white illiterates in 
1840, 579,316, 8.97 per cent; in 1850, 1,102,019, 10.74 per cent.; in 1860, 1,181- 
918, 8.88 per cent. ; in 1870, 1,894,688, 12.45 per cent.— an alarming increase both 
in numbers and in proportion), and so long as so many of our children have 
but two or three years' schooling and so go out to swell these growing numbers, 
just so long is there special reason why a method which saves so much time, 
and so facilitates progress, should receive our first attention. 

The subject was further discussed by Dr. Adolp Douai, of New Jersey; 
W. N. Barringer, of Newark, N.J.; Mrs. A. J. Rickopp, of Ohio; Charles 
O. HuRLBUT, of N.J.; E. A. Sheldon, N.Y.; Mr. Ross, N.Y.; C. Goodwin 
Clark, Mass.; and Messrs. Freeborn and Abbott, N.Y. 



SECOND DAY. 
WEDNESDAY — AUaUST 6tli, 1673. 

A paper was presented by Superintendent Henbt F. Habbinoton, New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, on 

WHAT SHOULD BE THE LEADING OBJECT OF AMERICAN 
FREE SCHOOLS ? 

[Mr. Habbington prefaced by saying, that he had often heard teachers in 
mixed schools, for the sake of avoiding a cumbrous multiplication of pronouns, 
use such bad grammar as this — "Each one now take ihevr arithmetic." He had 
advised them that it is best to be grammatical, at any cost; and that the proper 
form of speech would be (using masculine pronouns and terms as generic), 
"Let each one take /im arithmetic"; the pronoun — his — standing for both 
sexes. In like manner it would be cumbersome for him throughout his 
address to separate the sexes where he intended application to both. He 
should therefore use masculine pronouns and terms throughout, both sexes 
being included under them.] 

I have chosen to change the title of this paper from that which appears in 
the published programme, to the following: What should be the leading object of 
American free schools f This is because I have made what would have been 
only one topic of my discourse, had I persevered in my original intention, the 
subject-matter of the whole. For I found that my theme was altogether too 
large for the time to which I should be restricted; and judged it better to cur- 
tail its proportions, rather than to attempt to present it in its completeness, 
stripped of the detail and illustration which alone could give it freshness, point 
and life. 
. This change is a disappointment to ^me. Fori rejoiced in' the opportunity 
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of presenting to those gathered from every quarter of the country, who have 
its educational interests most at heart, my ideal of a system of free schools that 
should be distinctively, and at the same time admirably, American; a system 
in harmony with our free institutions, and instinct with power to nourish into 
perennial vitality the best forms of national life. For I hold that a true Ameri- 
can system would be American, not simply because located here in America, 
but as being radically other than that which is English or French or Prussian 
or otherwise. The institutions and culture of every people — its worship, its 
seminaries of learning, its art, literature, manners, social life, are each and all 
of them toned and moulded by the invisible but all-pervasive and irresistible 
genius of that people: in other words, by the great dominating currents of 
thought and feeling which specially characterize and individualize it. In addi- 
tion, the status of every people as a civil community, its relations to its govern- 
ment and laws, to the traditions of its past and the specific destiny which it 
feels engaged to accomplish, constitutes an additional force which is ceaselessly 
conspiring with the former to modify and limit the abstractions which treat of 
the great subject of education only with reference to the culture of man as man. 
This general truth has always been visibly asserting itself and producing its 
legitimate results. In Prussia, for instance, in connection with every rule, 
study and method of its boasted system, is to be traced the finger of an imperi- 
ous government, resolute to control and bias all the formative instrumentali- 
ties of mind and character, so that they shall train up its youth not so much to 
become men as to become Prussians; to cherish, labor for, uphold the father- 
land, and the house of Brandenburg as the divinely-appointed head of the 
fatherland ; some to officer the armies and fill the places of civil trust and 
honor; others to constitute the ignoble rank and file of the armies, to labor in 
the workshops and till the fields. 

In this country, notwithstanding all our boasts about the excellence of our 
schools and their vast influence over the character and destinies of the people, 
we have as yet no national system of education whatever. The pioneer sys- 
tems, in various colonies or states, after which all subsequent organizations 
have been patterned, were not built up on any basis of clearly-defined princi- 
ples, deduced from the demands of American citizenship and American life. 
Of course there was an impassioned recognition of the comprehensive fact 
that the culture of a free people is essential to the preservation of its liberties, 
but no where was this great truth practically applied as a formative power, 
dictating studies and methods of study, and infusing into the spirit of school 
discipline the inspirations of its own peculiar life. In fact, most of our studies 
and methods were directly imitated from those of the schools of aristocratic 
Europe, with all their arbitrary limitations and exclusive purposes; so that 
they have been in ceaseless conflict with American ideas and needs; and 
it is now more of a question with thoughtful educators how to root out abuses 
and rectify what is wrong, than how to cherish and encourage what is right. 
We have fairly drifted into our present condition; and it is full time for the 
process of rectification to begin. It is full time that a grand ideal of education 
for the masses, a faithful exponent of the demands of our American civilization, 
should be framed for our schools, to suggest and inspire their principles of 
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addon, remould their methods and make them and keep them true to their 
providential responsibility as the right arm of liberty under law. 

The first point in the prosecution of such a comprehensive design is plainly 
to obtain a reply to the inquiry, " What shall be the leading object of American 
Free Schools?" Segregate a little child from the masses of the people, a fair 
representative of that multitudinous young America which is dependent on the 
elementary schools of the country for whatever culture it is to obtain, — and what 
are we to expect those schools to do for him? What sort of a being ought they 
to turn him out? 

To this inquiry this paper will be devoted. There is nothing novel in the 
subject. It has been discussed before you, in various connections, again and 
again. It is a staple theme, and let it continue to be pressed home upon our 
notice, until the truth we shall inevitably arrive at shall crystallize into con- 
victions so earnest, so full of restless, impassioned energy, that they will not 
cease their busy agitation until they have complete possession of the national 
heart, are planted as the recognized foundation-stone of an American system of 
education, and inspire the vitalities of our schools. 

What, then, are we to do with the child whom we have set before us? Four 
replies may be given to this question, corresponding with the differing influ- 
ences which may be paramount in shaping the methods of his education. 

First, you may make such a training of his capacities the prime considera- 
tion, as will best fit him to provide for his temporal needs; and this, with such 
incidental provisions as are expected to insure a spirit of submissive fealty to 
the ruling powers, is the intent of the systems of popular instruction prevalent 
in Europe to-day. 

Secondy you may so dispose of him that his intellect shall be starved, while 
his religious sensibilities are rendered keenly sensitive; and the efforts of iron- 
handed tyranny, conspiring with priestcraft to render the superstition and 
fanaticism that are the fruit of this unhallowed union of ignorance with 
religious feeling instruments to enslave the masses, is one of the staples of 
history. 

Third, the ultimate of his education may be the fullest possible culture and 
development of his powers. And this ultimate has an immense following in 
our own land, made up of three distinct and in part antagonistic elements; 
first, those whose idea of education, as a conservative force in the republic, is 
limited to intellectual development; second, those who believe far more this, 
but, in view of sectarian jealousies, a^ willing to compromise by drawing a 
sharp distinction between religious and secular instruction and limiting the 
public schools to the latter; third, those who hate every thing which can be 
classed under the head of religion, and would therefore exile any training of 
the spiritual nature from the public schools. 

Once more, the conception may be paramount that the great purpose to be 
served in behalf of the boy before us is to bring to the highest possible state of 
efficiency that sum total of all the powers of his being, purely and nobly inter- 
acting and interdependent, which we term — manhood. And this I maintain^ 
— and trust that in so saying I touch a chord of sympathetic interest in all 
your hearts, — this is what we are after in that boy's behalf; this is the ideal of 
19 
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popular education which should delight and possess us. We wi^nt to get out 
of him the best there is in him of the virile stuff that goes to make up a com- 
plete and rounded man. We want to energize all the forces of his affectiona 
to temper his intellect, all the forces of his intellect to enlighten his conscience, 
and the clear discerning insight and outsight of his spiritual nature to give 
pure and noble devotion to the whole. For only the complete and perfect man 
can be relied on to make the upright, orderly and trustworthy citizen ; and to 
fashion youth for such citizenship is the great object, as it is the sole justification, 
of a system of free schools sustained by enforced and general taxation, in a 
republic like our own. 

There is the vital point There is the simple but momentous syllogism. 
Free schools are for good citizenship, and good citizenship demands the fullness 
of manhood. Therefore, to culture youth in the fullness of manhood is the 
express object of free schools. 

I have no time for elaboration. I must be content to discuss even my most 
important topics with little more than the bare assertion of them. But I can 
not forbear devoting a few moments to a discussion of the false position, the 
starveling logic, of those persons, themselves characterized by a positive 
religious faith, who strike hands with the atheist and the demagogue to exclude 
all spiritual culture from the schools, under the rally-cry, "The public schools 
for intellectual education, the church for moral and spiritual education." This 
is the shape in which the position was formulated before this Association at 
Trenton, by a prominent educator, and received with much applause. 

I am aware of the generous spirit of compromise which has led to the 
adoption of this position by such a class of minds. And if its application were 
limited to the exclusion of all sectarian specialties from the teaching of the 
schools, I should heartily accept it myself. But it means, by confession, just 
what it says. It means to make the training of the intellect the predominating 
purpose of the instruction, all positive efforts to mould and determine character 
being confined to other agencies. 

And in a compromise carried so far as this, I insist ,that these persons would 
compromise away and fatally dry up the distinctive life-currents of a national 
system of public schools. They are throwing aside the kernels of grain of the 
harvest, while, in an infatuated content, they clutch fast hold of the dry, innu- 
tritive straw. We all know very well that a cultured intellect is to a certain 
extent a conservative force. We know that the more a man's abilities are 
trained and accomplished, the more he is likely to value and respect himself, 
to despise the thoughts and deeds which would degrade and belittle him, and 
to discover and appreciate the fact that a progressive civilization depends on 
education and sociid order. Culture also enhances a man's self-respect by mul- 
tiplying his aptitudes and increasing his opportunities of physical support and 
social elevation. But this is only one side, and that a very narrow side, of the 
subject. The class of persons whose position I am now criticising know also, 
very well, what the culture of the intellect often leads to when divorced from the 
culture of the conscience. They know well enough that it is through such 
culture that the demagogue is accomplished to become sufficiently a child of 
hell to prove a traitor to his country. They know of what stuff a Themistocles 
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ftnd an Alcibiades, a Catiline and a CiBSAR, a Danton and a ftottttSPiBBBB, 
were made; that the days of a nation's decadence and ruin, in both ancient 
and modern times, have been among the palmiest days of its literary culture 
and aesthetic glory. They might learn much, if they would, from the moral 
condition of America to-day — fearfully retrograding even where education is 
most full and free. But in furtherance of their imposing compromise, they 
would have these two cultures — that of the intellect and that of the conscience 
— effected by different agencies; the former by the school, the latter by the 
church. 

Now, admitting the possibility of such a distribution, are its supporters blind 
to the fact that its conditions are vitally defective, its alternatives flagrantly 
unequal? If the state come to me and say, " I must have a portion of your 
property every year for the support of free schools, because the security of 
good government, of society, of the person, of property, abides in the culture of 
the masses '' — and it assert in the same breath that all culture is fraught with 
danger which is not tempered with spiritual influences, is it not a prodigious 
solecism that it should restrict the schools to the culture of the intellect, and 
delegate that other culture, which alone can render intelligence upright and 
trustworth)', to those over whom it can have no control, — who may effect it or 
not, according to their pleasure, — with whom* the force of circumstances will 
render it very uncertain, at the best, where and to what extent they will effect 
it, and render it very certain that some times they will not effect it all? 

But we have made an impossible supposition. You can not divorce these 
two cultures. You can not retain the remainder of the natures of the children 
in passive abeyance five or six hours of every day, while you are furbishing 
and furnishing their intellects. Their moral nature is ceaselessly and inevit- 
ably receiving impressions that purify or contaminate it. The permanent con- 
ditions of school life, its hopes and fears, its ambitions and struggles, its frets 
and disappointments, its exhibitions of personal character, the sentiments of 
its text-books, and, above all, the tone and character of its discipline, are tem- 
pering a child's nature, every moment, for good or for evil. And furthermore, 
are this class of thinkers willing to ignore the fact that in the domain of religious 
principle, obligation is only to be limited by opportunity? And what a glori- 
ous — a momentous opportunity, is here for a child's moral culture, where our 
public schools have full possession of him five or six hours of every day I Dis- 
regard his spiritual capacities all that time? The very thought is appalling. 
Even so radical a man in the field of religious inquiry as Huxley appreciates 
the revolting impropriety of such a course. He claims that no human being 
and no society ever did, or ever can, fulfill the ends of its being, without the 
love of some ethical ideal ; and characterizes the abolition of all religious teach- 
ing in schools in order to avoid dogmatic perplexities as a process like burning 
the ship to get rid of the cockroaches. He says, in so many words, " If I were 
compelled to choose for one of my own children, between a school in which 
religious instruction is given and one without it, I should prefer the former, 
even though the child might have to take a good deal of theology with it" For 
myself, I hate the idea of compromises. The very word is suggestive of 
unmanly if not of criminal surrendera. And God forgiy« th« infatuated per- 
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sons who, with their eyes wide open, would rob the American boy of hia birth- 
right to have his utmost manhood the consecrated object of effort in the public 
school! They need such forgiveness, and a good deal of it! 

I stand at the opposite pole from such a doctrine. Indeed, I believe that the 
ground I have assumed, that a boy's whole and sterling manhood is what is 
specially to be cared for in the public school in behalf of the state, is the very 
point which specially differences our schools from those of Europe, and makes 
them distinctively American. There is scarcely a government on the European 
continent which would dare to encourage in its schools the unlimited freedoms 
of culture which pertain to the training of man as man. They require their 
subjects, first of all things, to be Prussians or Frenchmen or Spaniards or 
Austrians; not free-thoughted, free-spoken, liberty-loving, full-blooded men. 
But in our own dear land, the truer one may be to the fullness of manhood, the 
truer he will be to his country. And is it not the special glory of our free 
institutions, proving them to be God's own favored moulds of human order 
and society, that time and eternity, in furnishing a youth with the inspirations 
of his career, would set before him the same ideals, animate him with the same 
purposes, round him out in the same proportions, glorify him with the same 
admirable experiences? 

And now is my subject finished? No, in tnith. For it is as important to 
ascertain how many there are who assent to these conclusions, as it is to arrive 
at the conclusions themselves. For what the mind and heart of the people 
actually confide in, as the ultimate of popular education, is inevitably the guid- 
ing spirit of the schools, is giving direction and character to both their disci- 
pline and their instruction, and is sending out from them, every year, millions 
of youth into active life, with a standard of truth and duty high or low, accord- 
ing as it is itself more or less conformed to the true and the right. 

How many, then, accept these conclusions? How many believe that the 
public schools should be, above all things else, the nurseries of manhood? 
With how many ia this a living faith? Mark me, I say a living faith; such a 
faith as enters into the staple of character, determines the volitions, inspirits 
the energies, and is a forth-putting productive power? The schools will tell 
us. Let us question the schools and see. 

What, in the first place, are the predominating influences at work in an aver- 
age American school? Without struggle, without audible protest, they are all 
intellectual. Its esprit-de-corps is thoroughly intellectual. Its chief ambi- 
tions are intellectual. Its tests of attainment and promotion, those infal- 
lible arbiters of a school's principles and aims, are mainly intellectual. 
Incorrigible John, who has shown all along through his petty but heartless 
mischiefe that his future citizenship is likely to prove a curse to the state, 
comes up well among the nineties on the percentage table, through the tri- 
umphs of his keen intellectuality, and is advanced without question. Immacu- 
late Peter, whose sterling worth will make him hereafter one of the staunch 
pillars of social order, is a blunderer in arithmetic and grammar, while 
his turkey-tracks, when his cramped muscles essay to write, are marvels of 
illegibility. He falls far below the fatalistic red line on the percentage table, 
and is put down. Of what avail the promise of his ulterior manhood m 
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weighed against his intellectual deficiencies? Little or nothing. Once more, 
that word discipliney which, if our schools were prized as seminaries of man- 
hood, would be of broad and thrilling significance, covering in all the field of 
traction by which the youthful character is won from its shames or its indiffeiv 
ences and moulded into the grandeur of pure and aspiring volitions, is belittled 
and degraded into meaning only the conservation of so much order as will suf- 
fice for carrying on the intellectual work, which is the life of the school. Nay — 
worse than this. The instrumentalities through which thousands of teachers 
effect this order and stimulate to intellectual endeavor, are so positively vicious 
and demoralizing, as, were it not for counteracting influences, would fatally 
corrupt the characters of those who are subjected tx) them. No matter — the 
grand result is accomplished. The intellects of the scholars are kept vigorous 
and acquisitive! The demands 6t the community are satisfied; and the teacher 
feels that he has nobly performed his duty! 

All this every where, every day, with protest so faint as to be scarcely heard. 
And I need go no farther for proof that the principle before us lies merely on 
the surface of the minds of the most of its advocates, a floating, inoperative 
sentiment. It is the transient byplay of educational conventions; the pretty 
fringe on the borders of an eloquence whose trailing robes are of quite another 
color and texture. It has about the same relation to solid school work that the 
wreaths and flowers have, with which school halls are garlanded on exhibition 
days. It is the poetry of the subject; a shadow without substance. For all 
our set, glowing splurges of talk about it disappear, when brought under the 
life-heats of the real school work, as the fog of a summer's morning is scattered 
by the sunshine. Where shall we look for the patriotic conservatism which is 
to vindicate and enforce it, for the honor and the salvation of the land? 

We find an equally striking and ominous illustration what an absolutely 
negative quantity faith in our public schools as nurseries of manhood proves 
itself to be, in the quality of spiritual character which satisfies our school 
authorities and our communities, almost universally, when selecting teachers 
for the schools. 

You notice that I use the phrase " spiritual character," rather than that of 
" moral character." I do so by design. For the signification of the word 
" moral," as ordinarily understood, expressly excludes the operation of those 
interior forces which are most needful in the premises. For what is the man- 
hood of which the schools are to be the nurseries? Is it a something that you 
can take a boy's measure for and fit him to as you would furnish him with a 
suit of clothes? Is it an accomplishment that you can seat him down before a 
text-book and cram him with, as you can cram a lesson into his intelligence? 
Is it faithfulness to a code of external formulas, which you may teach him to 
apply according to his pleasure, as a carpenter builds a house according to a 
plan? No; it is the noblest possible condition of being. It is the fruitage of 
all pure instincts and hallowing inspirations combined for triumphant master- 
ies and blossoming out in character. And its crowning characteristic is its life; 
its earnest, aspiring, energetic life. 

Now in every realm of nature, visible and invisible, life only can beget life; 
and this spiritual life, which is the essence of manhood, so far at it is depend* 
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ent on human agency, flows into the soul out of the limpid reservoir of the 
same abounding life, as it animates the personality of another. All the world 
over, it is character which is producing character. So, by God's ordering, it 
has ever been, and so will ever be. The words of the Savior, instinct as they 
may seem of themselves with inspiring life, acquire their efficacy from the 
impressive outlines which distinguish them as they stand in bold relief against 
the vast back-ground of his immaculate and glorious character. The presence 
of the pure and holy minister of the word is a more effective evangel than the 
sermons he preaches. The characters of the father and mother, as they rule in 
the little realm of home, are more powerful than the prayers they audibly raise 
to heaven. And so it is in the character of the teacher, which is the spiritual 
life-spring of his school. It is not what he my9 which is moulding and toning 
his scholars for good or for evil so much as what he personally is. Therefore, his 
fidelity to the right must be no calculating performance of duty, his counsels 
must be no mere formal houiilies, made to serve a purpose, his conceptions of 
truth, right, justice, virtue, love, not alone the names of abstractions which it 
would be judicious for his scholars to exemplify in their conduct. No; we 
must have in the school-room, not the results of the tocher's prudential fore- 
thought, but his own manhood, as it fills him and glorifies him, raying out from 
his eye in every glance, toning every thought ere it finds expression, animat- 
ing every gesture, instinct in every deed. He must be beyond the possibility 
of calculating forethought in his proprieties, because his central life-springs are 
so pure and so controlling that bis instincts and volitions will be identical, and 
he will strike out for the right by an instinctive proclivity, just as the bird 
takes to the air or the fish to the water, because it is its element. Truth, right, 
justice, virtue, love, will be to him so many solid substances, more real 
than the iron and the granite which rib the everlasting hills; and his discipline 
will always be tender and loving, because never will a child stand before him 
to whom his heart will not go yearningly forth as an heir of immortality, a 
being to be cared for, — loved, — rescued from evil, — endowed with the attri- 
butes of a pure, noble manhood! 

In this portraiture I have given prominence to the conceptions of no par- 
ticular school of religious belief. For I have found this productive spiritual 
life, I rejoice to say, in believers of every name. The spirit of the living God 
will not be pent up within any moulds of doctrine of human construction, but 
often, passing coldly by those who make the loudest professions, takes up His 
sanctifying abode in souls which, perhaps, as a matter of theological specula- 
lation, deny the very possibility of such divine possession. 

And now is an energetic spiritual life like this insisted on as an essential 
qualification by school authorities, when they are selecting teachers for their 
schools — this, or any thing approaching it? We know that, for the most part, 
it is otherwise. Intellectual training, for the various reasons which have been 
assigned, being the recognized business of the schools, to which whatever has 
to do with character is subsidiary and incidental, the demand, of course, cor- 
responds with the expectation. All over the country, this very summer, the 
spectacle has been witnessed, or will be witnessed before the school-year com- 
^lence8, of candidates for teacherships seated at tables for many weary sucoeasiv^ 
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bonrs ciphering oat problems in arithmetic, writing answers to questions in his- 
tory and geography, and racking their brains to indite scholarly compositions as 
evidences of their knowledge of language, fevered all the while with the 
anxious competition, their work to be afterward scrutinized, marked, and 
made the basis of selection between them, and with each set of papers there is 
folded in a certificate, signed by some body who lives some where, that the 
within-named bears a good moral character! On the spiritual side that is all. 
And this statement tells the whole story, and teaches us what to expect. As I 
have said, the supply ts equal to the demand, 

I eagerly bear my testimony to the fact, that the characters of the great body 
of our public-school teachers are fully up to thfe affirmation of their certificates. 
There is no blot on their moral escutcheons. , They do more than represent the 
average moral principle of the community. He would prove himself a slan- 
derer, unworthy to be one of them, who should not admit that large numbers 
of them are exemplars of the solid worth of American society, are among 
the brightest jewels of its crown. 

But when we are discussing manhood as a power for the production of man- 
hood, we take character out of the indeterminate field of ordinary respectabil- 
ity and look for specific attributes adapted to efifect the specific results we have 
in view. And in the candor which so momentous a theme demands, I instance 
before you the thousands upon thousands among our teachers who have them- 
selves just emerged from childhood and are still in the gristle as to the formation 
of their own characters; — are incompetent, therefore, healthfully to impress and 
mould the characters of their scholars. I instance other thousands upon thou- 
sands whose virtues are not consummate flowers from the seed-bed of sterling 
principle, but only the products of propitious circumstances; and who, not 
possessed of life, can not beget life. I instance still other thousands upon 
thousands, who, though of a high, positive type of character, are so possessed 
by the idea that to train and furnish the intellects of their scholars is the para- 
mount object of their labors, and have so accustomed themselves to regard 
their influence over the conduct of their scholars as only a subordinate and inci- 
dental thing, that they accomplish just what they undertake. There is no 
earnest, consistent, soul-fraught culture of manhood in progress in their 
schools. 

The three classes of teachers which I have described include the great 
majority of the whole. And we see what help the schools are giving to the 
state, in that particular which justifies the imposition of general taxes for the 
support of the schools, and which the state has sore need of — the production 
of the manhood which is the security of upright, hohorable, patriotic citizen- 
ship. 

" You have a very poor opinion of the conservative moral influence of our 
schools," you may say. I retort, Is there any thing which should lead me to 
hold a favorable one? Is the moral condition of the American people so pure, 
so progressive, so admirable, as to glorify the fountain-heads of her civilization 
and character? Have we occasion to shake hands here to-day, in mutual con- 
gratulation as American educators, and to say, " All is sound, all is auspicious; 
let US shout hallelujah over the brilliant results that have been achieved, and 
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ieparate to tread again our familiar paths of labor, confident of a yet more mag- 
nificent future ? " Ah ! the eloquence has become cheap — very cheap — which 
bewails the decadence of the nation's virtue, the emasculation of her once 
world-honored manhood, the crowding infamies that disgrace the annals of her 
political and civic life. When we read the words of an orator, " Has it come to 
this, that America can undertake nothing without a scandal annexed, a suspi- 
cion, at least — a Vienna Exposition, a Freedman's Bureau, a Pacific Railway, a 
Presidential Campaign, a Washington Treaty?" we bow our heads in abase- 
ment, as we make the Htinging admission, "It has come to this!" 

But perhaps the men who have inflicted these shames are exceptional, not 
representative men ; the great heart of the nation is still sound and healthful, and 
nothing impugns the moral influence of our schools. Perhaps the worst sin of 
the people, as a whole, is only their easy-going tolerance of the crimes of those 
in places of prominence, who have betrayed the trust reposed in them. 
Unfortunately for this caveat, these men are not all of a single origin nor a 
single class. " Mr. Stillman," said Kossuth, "you must get rid of your poli- 
ticians, or before fifty years they will ruin your country." But the ref?i- 
ments of developed rascals who have held places of trust are not all politicians. 
The crimes they have committed are not all salary steals and Ring Tweedisms. 
Our railroad directors water their stocks, over and over, to defraud the public, 
and misappropriate the earnings to defraud their stockholders; and in their 
company we are introduced into another class of society. Bank presidents 
embezzle the funds of their banks, and millionaire merchants manipulate their 
invoices to cheat the government, who have been conspicuous as leaders in 
churches and superintendents of Sunday-schools; and with agonized emotion 
we are brought into the very heart of American society on another side. The 
money-dealers of Wall street handle stocks and gold according to the morals of 
the gambling-saloon and the state's prison; and the door opens wide into still 
another circle of society. You hear lawyers of the highest respectability and 
culture prostituting their exalted talents in striving to turn loose upon the 
public once more the thieves and murderers whose guilt is clear as the noon- 
day. You know that they have their price for such service ; a price which will 
always command them ; and through them, society makes yet another astound- 
ing revelation. And when we apply that crucial test to the public conscience 
which is found in the answer to the question — How does society treat its 
rogues of high degree, — in what temper does it discuss their crimes? — our 
excuses crumble into dust, and our quivering lips are shut Their rascalities 
are sugar-coated with delicate euphemisms. Their embezzlements are " finan- 
cial irregularities." "They did not mean to be dishonest — they have only 
committed the too-prevalent error of using other funds than their own." And 
as for themselves, they find hosts of friends to pet them in their " misfortunes." 
If they have wealthy relatives, their peculations or defalcations are made good, 
there is no prosecution, and after a season of judicious seclusion, they appear 
in full feather, good as new, to run a fresh career. Or, if they happen to be 
tried and condemned, petitions for pardon load the table of the executive, 
before they are fairly warm in the prison uniform. 

To compound a felony has come to be regarded as as innocent a thing and as 
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mnch A matter of course as to compromise with a failing debtor. The Congress- 
men do not return their portion of the salary-grab, in response to the general 
denunciation, because they believe that the people are not in earnest in con- 
demning it; because, as a periodical has pointedly expressed it, they do not 
think the moral damage to them, in public estimation, will reach five thou- 
iand dollars; the amount of the steal. Who dare say that the rogues we have 
been considering are not representative men? Who dare deny, — to appropri- 
ate a phrase so apt, yet so terrible in its suggest! veness as to make us tremble 
while we use it, — that the dry rot has penetrated the conscience of the land? 
I think we must be prepared by this time to receive with tolerance, at least, 
a suggestion that our schools, as a whole, are not a vitally conservative force ifi 
connection with the public morals; that the virile manhood which gave nobility 
and right direction to citizenship in the days of the fathers of the republic, and 
which it is the paramount duty of our schools to cherish, has dropped out of 
the ideal of the people. And I earnestly plead with the educators of the coun- 
try to aid effectively in rehabilitating that ideal. I plead with them to accom- 
plish this, first of all, by earnest effort to get it into the hearts of the people, of 
school authorities, of teachers, of scholars, — not as a mere superficial sentiment, 
but a life-inspiring principle, that the production of manhood is the crowning 
purpose of school culture. It is for this, and this only, that I have spoken. 
Let the arguments I have offered cover the field for which they were intended 
— no^more, no less. Let the illustrations I have employed be pressed into no 
service they were not intended to perform. I do not ask that there shall be 
express religious teaching in the schools. I have no where intimated that such 
teaching is necessary. I do not ask that there should be less of intellectual 
study than now. Let there continue to be as much as ever — more, if you 
will; more certainly, which is quite possible in some directions, of a better kind. 
I do not underrate and despise the public schools. God bless them ! for they 
cradle, as I believe, some of the best elements of the nation's life. If I have 
seemed to detract from their good repute, it is because I have spoken from 
the plane of their magnificent possibilities, as yet untried and undeveloped. 
I am fully aware of the difficulties which beset the endeavor to develop 
them, and content myself, therefore, with urging upon your attention that 
grand starting-point of all endeavor, the creation of a strong, exacting public 
sentiment. I would have the ideal of the highest appropriate service to be 
rendered by our schools so dominant in the national heart, that it should keep 
school authorities, teachers, and scholars, ever under the pressure of its fervid, 
clamorous expectancy. I would have it so envelop the school-room, filling its 
very atmosphere, toning its activities, inspiring its life, that it should mould the 
scholars into a frame of plastic receptivity; and so work in the teachers' hearts, 
that they should never enter its doors without a fresh consecration to its high 
behests; chastening their speech, dictating their discipline, coloring all their 
instruction, making them watchful over their own characters as being more 
than all things else the producers of character, and setting each child before 
them as a being to be won to glorious fidelity to himself, his country, and his 
God. Give but the ideal to dominate every where — as the grand starting- 
point — and the coveted renovation will follow, sure as the morning follows 
the Bun. 

20 
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THIRD DAY. 
THURSDAY — AUGUST rtli. 

The eomniittee appointed at the meeting; in Boston, last year, to ''inquire 
into the form in which Froebel's principleR of education may be most 
efficiently applied to the educational wants of this country," presented the fol- 
lowing report, through Prof. J. W. Dickinbon, of Massachusetts. 

What froebeus system of kindergarten education 
is, and how it can be introduced into our public 

SCHOOLS. 

The immediate end of the Kindergarten is to make children happy. It aims 
to accomplish this end by means of plays; such innocent plays as children of 
almost every age and race have practiced, and will always continue to practice 
while they are of the proper age to be proper subjects of Kindergarten 
instruction. These plays are so manifold, that the children will never be at a 
loss what to play, and they are so simple, yet so ingenious, as to develop all the 
powers of the human mind gradually and harmoniously. 

The objects used in these plays were devised by Fboebel, the great German 
educator, who, in a life of seventy years of practical teaching and deep 
reflection on educational ideas, at last found a plan that, if properly applied, 
will result in a harmonious mental development. 

These objects are called gifts, and are numbered. The *' first " consists of a 
box containing six balls; a red, a yellow, a blue, an orange, a green, and purple 
one, made of wool, and woven over with worsted. They may be suspended by a 
thread. The second "gift" consists of a box containing a spherical body, a 
cubical and a cylindrical one, each of which may also be suspended. These 
gifts may be used by the mother, with the infant yet on her lap, in quite a 
number of various exercises calculated to awaken and sharpen the senses. 
The exercises should be accompanied with short, simple songs, the words of 
which express in the simplest manner the idea of the exercise, while the 
melody deeply impresses the mind, and awakens the first moral feelings of the 
infant, and excites an interest in the object presented. In this way a feeling 
of gratitude is awakened, and a love of order, of rhythm and harmony. Fboebel 
did not invent these exercises. He carefully studied the plays of many excel- 
lent mothers with their babes, copied and systematized them, for the benefit of 
all other mothers, with the caution, however, not to follow slavishly the letter, 
but the spirit of his directions. It was Fboebel's idea that the world can be 
universally improved and a higher humanity produced, by the work of the 
mothers, through a perfect education for their sacred calling. He was one 
of the earliest and truest advocates of woman's equal rights, and had 
the most exalted idea of her capacity to teach, if the capacity be properly 
developed. When the children come to the Kindergarten they are no longer 
infants, but can speak and act Now the exercises must be altered, according 
to the peculiar wants of the child. 
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The child is an active being, and whatever it really learns, it learns through 
its own activity, and it is really happy only while it is doing; while it is 
handling "objects, transforming in playful exercise. Many thinking parents 
have harbored or expressed the thought that he who could make children play 
in a manner involving all the advantages of play, but so as not to destroy, not 
to disturb ^the order, quiet and comfort of others, and not to contract vicious 
habits, would be among the greatest benefactors of his race. This is what 
Fboebel proposes, and shows how to achieve, and he has invested an inex- 
haustible store of mature experience in devising means for the attainment of 
this end. If the means are to be effective, three conditions are necessary. 1st, 
There must be a collection of children, so that they may be prepared for their 
future social duties and may be fully amused. 2d. They must be under the 
guidance of such adults as combine with the necessary pedagogical abilities 
the capacity of motherly feelings and a child-like temper; young women pre- 
pared by nature and by culture for the work. 3d. The place of assemblage 
must be a combination of a school-room with a play-ground, cheerful, whole- 
some, roomy, adapted to all the plays and games, and provided with the toys 
and tools for play and work proposed, and with a garden-plot. In these condi- 
tions you have the idea of a genuine Kindergarten. 

In such a place, and under such influences, the active powers of the young 
child begin to exert themselves, free from the corrupting influences of ignorant 
or vicious servants, or the equally corrupting influences of the public streets. 
This flrst activity will leave its full impression upon the young minds that act, 
and give character to their whole future being. It is not proposed to curtail 
the liberty of the children, nor render their minds uniform by a uniformity of 
employment ; all that is proposed is, to lead them to the best possible use and 
and to a greater range of liberty, and to do this so as to render all constraint 
superfluous, and to develop every individual mind in its own way. It is the 
criterion of a genuine Kindergarten that all its pupils are happy, more regular 
in attendance than those of any other school ; that they discipline themselves 
without the slightest visible outward constraint; that they of themselves 
become zealous in invention; that they acquire a love for the study of objects, 
and the relations found in them and in their qualities. It is not proposed 
to overstrain the physical and mental powers of the child by sending him to 
school at an early age; on the contrary, it is the intention to exempt him 
from every mental and bodily strain up to his full seventh year. He is not to 
be troubled with reading, writing and ciphering until that time; but all his 
powers are to* be developed in a pleasurable way, so as to secure rapid progress 
in these studies afterwards. The most competent medical men protest more 
earnestly, from year to year, against subjecting the pupil to the discipline of 
serious schooling before he has reached his seventh year. More than half a 
century ago, Froebbl protested against it, as being the best means that could 
be invented to render a majority of students irrecoverably stupid. He thinks 
that before the seventh year of life, common-school instruction can not have a 
developing effect on the child's mind. 

The first gift mentioned reappears in the Kindergarten at several stages. 
Fint, the colored balls are used for ball games of various kinds, to which, dor- 
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ing the pleasant season, much time is devoted with the youngest children. 
They serve as charming and appropriate gymnastic exercises, especially as 
they are connected with song, and not carried on at command. The exercises 
call all parts of the body into exercise, and the little ones learn instinctively to 
fall into rhythmical uniformity. At last the six colored balls are used in teach- 
ing object lessons on color. The second gift consists of a globe, cube, and 
cylinder, or more accurately of a spherical body, a cubical body, and a cylindrical 
body. The occupation with them is carried on with the children in a sitting 
posture round low tables, at which from twelve to twenty children may find 
place. The little ones, slightly wearied with movement games, come easily to 
order for a short talk of the Kindergartener with them. 

Their power of speech is now to be cultivated, and their minds trained to 
use the senses. They see, touch and hear, what is to be seen, felt and heard 
in the objects presented. They are led td state in their own language what 
movements and qualities of objects they have perceived, and their imperfect 
expressions are ox>rrected. 

At the first exercise they learn that the cube has six sides, while the globe 
has but one; that the cube has corners and edges, while the globe has none; 
that the glol)e rolls and is round, and the cube does not, and its sides are flat. 
At a later stage they learn that the cylinder rolls only in one direction, while 
the ball rolls in all directions; that the cylinder may stand firmly on two 
planes, the cube on six, and the two planes of a cylinder are equal to each 
other, and the six planes of the cube are equal to one another. At a later stage 
they find on the cube eight comers; twelve edges of equal length, and that its 
planes are squares. Still later they find that the two flat sides of the cylinder 
are circles, and what the cone is, in what it difiers from the globe and 
cylinder; what right angles are, and how many there are on each plane and on 
the whole cube. The sound which these bodies produce in striking, or rolling 
on the table, and the impression they make on the touch, are perceived, named 
and remembered. These exercises proceed gradually; unerring precision in 
knowledge and in speech is to be sought for as the result. After the first 
acquaintance with the cube, the little company are set to playing with it. This is 
done by means of the "third gift," a cubical box containing a wooden cube cut 
once in every direction, so as to make eight small cubes or building-blocks. Ttie 
child is left to its own ingenuity in devising building-plans, but an occasional 
conversation of the teacher may suggest new tasks, throw light on the properties 
of buildings, and invite the pupil to state what its own structures mean. This 
use of building-blocks for forms of life is followed by a second use, for forms of 
beauty; mosaic work, which produces stars, crosses, wreaths, and the like, 
when viewed from above. The teacher leads the child to produce a great 
variety of such beautiful forms, by suggesting a method; every new one must 
originate by a modification of the preceding one; one square at a time changing 
its place. Every block must be used, and no form destroyed. Finally she 
shows them how to unpack their toys, and how to pack them up again, and 
how to keep them always in the proper place and in proper order. Ths third 
use, that for forms of knowledge, — has already been described. 
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Every one of Fbobbbl's gifts is put to these three uses — for forms of life, of 
beauty, of knowledge, and their use is to be accompanied by conversation. 

The "fourth gift" is a box containing a cube cut, by one vertical and three 
horizontal cuts, into eight bricks. The fifth gift presents a cube cut into 89 
blocks, of three different triangular forms. The " sixth gift " presents 36 smaller 
bricks. 

The variety of structures pi>flsihle with the increasing number and kind of 
blocks must keep pace with the mental capacity of the child using them. 
Thus the gifts mentioned present an almost countless variety of exercises that 
may keep the pupils amusingly employed for a part of their time during years, 
and develop their power of attention, skill of fingers, invention, comparison, 
sense of beauty, language, love of order, and their social virtue. Another series 
of boxes contain colored tablets which represent geometrical planes; the rhomb, 
the equilateral and rectangular, isosceles and scalene triangles. 

Beginning with the fifth year, they are used at several stages, for progressive 
exercises, and may profitably be used in school. 

The tJiterlacing of chips may set in during the sixth year of the child's age. 
The wooden chips are ten inches long, one-half inch wide, and just stiff enough 
to allow their connection into manifold forms of life, beauty and knowledge. 

The laying of sticks may form an occupation as early as the third year, and 
may be continued for more artistic productions, in which a number of children 
may associate, until the seventh year. The sticks are frequently used for exer- 
cises in counting [and in mental arithmetic] by adding, subtracting, multiply- 
ing and dividing numbers as high as thirty. 

The laying of circular and half-circular wires, 24 of the former and 48 of th« 
latter, is most appropriate for forms of beauty, but may also be used for teach- 
ing properties of the circle. 

Drawing on square-ruled slates, or paper, may be begun^ the former in the 
fourth, the latter in the sixth year. Dra\s4ng is a favorite occupation with bU 
the children, and may be so conducted as to train the hand and eye, and culti- 
vate the sense of beauty. Peas-work is a fascinating exercise, carried on with 
sticks of small size, or with wires, and with peas soaked in water for 12 hours, 
and dried for one hour, when they are just soft enough to admit the wire, and 
hard enough to hold it in its place. With this simple material all kinds of 
planes and geometrical bodies are represented, and skill of hand and measure- 
ment by sight may be acquired. 

Perforating and stitching paper require a thick needle fastened in a holder, 
and square-ruled paper laid over a thick layer of blotting-paper. When the 
skill necessary to produce straight and curved lines is acquired, simple litho- 
graphed pictures may be perforated. A thicker kind of paper thus treated may 
be stitched over with colored worsted, and an endless variety of beautiful forms 
produced. At the latest stage the forms may be colored with the three ground- 
colors and their three simple mixtures. 

Twining of strips of paper ^ folded trebly, and six inches by eight long, three- 
fourths inch wide, the ends of which are glued together, and the whole form 
glued on pasteboard, allows the production of another endless variety of forms 
•! beauty, lif« and knowledge. Weaving of paper, or, in stead of papar, straw. 
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oil-doth, leather, silk ribbons of two colors, is another play productive of a great 
variety of forms, requiring skill, and furnishing great pleasure. Cutting and 
gluing of paper of square form, folded eight- or six-fold, and cut with scissors 
in parallel, oblique, and finally in curved lines, then glued upon paper of dif- 
ferent color, enables children of six or seven years of age to do another 
variety of fascinating work, and acquire good training of hand and eye. 
Modeling in clay or other plastic material, by means of a wooden board and 
wooden knife, is introduced for older pupils. The first forms made are those 
of regular geometrical bodies, and their methodical transformation into models 
of fruit, animals, vessels, and many simple forms of life, beauty and knowledge. 

These are all the twenty gifts of Froebel, and we have enumerated them in 
the order of their introduction. But not one half of the time spent in the Kin- 
dergarten is devoted to them. The occupation is frequently interrupted by con- 
versation between teacher and child, which serves the purpose of guiding the 
work, rendering the child attentive, and able to express accurately his thoughts 
and feelings, and it is also interrupted for movement plays, recitations of child- 
like, model poetry, with or without song, and also for gardening exercises. 
The real test of the merit of every exercise is the constant pleasure it affords to 
both pupil and teacher, and in the freshness and vigor of mind and body in 
which they result 

Of the first importance is the conversation which accompanies every occu- 
pation. 

The language used must be simple conversation, occasional, prompted by the 
purpose of the play and supplementary to it. 

It is to excite the thoughts, feelings and inclinations of the pupils, to guide 
them in their work and to correct their expressions. It is to awaken their 
interest in the objects presented, to strengthen their moral feelings and to 
widen their range of freedom. 

Experience in German-American Kindergartens has established the fact, 
that through conversation and objective teaching, two or even three languages 
may be acquired with equal ease and perfection, as far as it is possible for 
young pupils to acquire language. The gardening exercises are to train the 
pupils to some skill in tending flowers and plants, to make them familiar with 
many of them, with their names, their parts, their qualities and their uses; also, 
to engender a love for the study of nature, and a love for labor in the open air, 
by which their physical natures will be developed. 

It is evident from all we have said, that a genuine Kindergartener, after Feor- 
bel's model, can hardly be educated to a sufficient degree for her high calling. 
Yet experience has shown that woman has a natural endowment for it; and 
that a year's and even a half-year's theoretical and practical training, under the 
guidance of able teachers, has enabled many to become most successful Kinder- 
garteners. 

The vocation is more inspiring, invigorating and congenial than that of the 
common-school teacher. The more mechanical portion of it can be rapidly 
learned; the more philosophical is the result of long experience and reflection, 
and requires for its acquisition a cheeriul temper and the earnest devotion of a 
strong mind. 
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Kindergartening should be a well-paid profeesion, in order to atfcract to ita 
application the noblest characters among women and the beat talent The 
individaal blessings it would confer upon millions of children whose early edu- 
cation is now neglected, would ten-fold more than compensate for all it would 
cost It is a fact demonstrated by experience, that every child who is in the 
full enjoyment of the five senses can, through the aid of Kindergarten instrae- 
tion, be developed into a harmoniously-educated man. 

An amount of talent and virtue quite incalculable, which now is lost to the 
individual and society through a lack of true instruction, or instruction begun 
at too late an age, when a majority of the child's powers, for the want of exer- 
cise, have gone to rest never to reiiwake, may be saved and made to inaugurate 
a new era for mankind. 

Now, when the question arises how Fsoebel's system, which has been so 
successfully adopted in Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Belgium, France, 
Russia, and Italy, may be made to benefit our own publie schools, we meet 
with objections whicli may be briefly stated as follows: 

First, It has no where yet been connected with a system of public schools, 
but exists only in private and separate institutions. 

Second. A great majority of the pupils of our common schools spend less than 
three years in them; this time is barely sufficient for an elementary training, 
and can not be wasted in less important employments. 

Third. A great majority of our teachers are scarcely able to cope with the 
severe task of an elementary training such as is now demanded, and can not 
be expected to master the greater difficulties of Kindergarten education. 

Fourth. Two or three years of mere Kindergarten instruction would seem to 
be a waste of time, in the view of impatient parente wishing their children to 
learn arithmetic, reading and writing as rapidly as possible. 

All these objections are of an extrinsic nature, they do not touch the value 
of the system itself, the excellence of which is conceded by all persons of 
mature educational judgment acquainted with genuine Kindergartens. The 
first objection, that Fboebel's system has, as yet, no where been embodied in 
any system of common schools, is founded in fact, but it does not prove that 
this can not be done. On the contrary, experience, such as has been derived 
from ite introduction into some large German- American schools, proves beyond 
a doubt its applicability to any public school. Besides, where genuine Kinder- 
gartens have existed long enough to prepare a number of ripe pupils for the 
primary schools, it is known that no other children come so well prepared for 
primary instruction, so easily controlled, and so eager for study. They will not 
leave school after two or three years' attendance, if it can be helped, but will 
insist upon passing through the grammar and high -school course. The second 
objection, that the pupils are for far too short a period attendante upon tha 
public schools to lose any part of their time, is only partially founded in fact or 
reason. But let us suppose that, after the introduction of Kindergarten instruc- 
tion into our public schools, the average period of attendance were no longer 
than three years, the result then, in the end, would show an advantage. After 
one or two years of Kindergarten instruction, most of the pupils would have 
their powers so developed as not only to learn in the rest of their schooling 
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period more than they now carry away, but also to be in after life more zealous 
in mental improvement, more fit for any kind of labor, and more capable oi cul- 
ture in all its forms. 

The third objection is of a more serious nature. If the great majority of our 
teachers be too imperfectly prepared for their most responsible work, they can 
of course not be expected to master easily the greater diflficuliieB of the kind of 
education proposed. 

The new kind of education may be begun with such teachers as we now 
have, at least in the cities and large towns, if the ablest of them are intrusted 
with Kindergarten classes. They would raise pupils so well prepared for ele- 
mentary training, that even less experienced and able teachers would do with 
tliem more creditable work. 

In these preparatory classes or grades, the great chasm should be bridged 
over that now lies between domestic education and our common elementary 
training. The latter, as it is in most schools, introduces the child to quite a 
new world at once. It presents to him mere signs, symbols, meaningless 
words, elements of an abstract nature, but it awakens in him no pleasure; it 
calls for no action, no movement; it leads to no proper development of either 
physical or mental power. It destroys individuality, and the hunger for facts 
and for activity; it stupefies beyond recovery many young minds, and retards 
the growth of all. It deters many pupils from entering school, or sends them 
from it long before they are prepared for life. Now what we can do at once, and 
every where, to make the transition from domestic education to elementary 
school training gradual and agreeable, and conducive to a harmonious devel- 
opment of all the child's powers, is to devote the first year or year and a 
half of the school life of the child to Kindergarten exercises, in connection 
with the simplest of Froebel's giftjs. Parents and school boards will not object 
to this, if the pupils learn in the second half of their time as much as they 
learned under the old plan in the whole, and especially if they learn so as to 
accomplish far higher results, and are happier in their work. 

The philosophy and methods of the Kindergarten would gradually be 
adapted to the work of elementary training. Gradually, and in proportion to 
the improvement, would the gratitude of parents cause an increase in the 
teacher's compensation, and more and more persons born to be teachers would 
be attracted to the profession. The results of Kindergarten instruction, and an 
increased demand for Kindergarten teachers, would soon create a supply. 

But the fourth objection seems to be the most serious of all. It would seem 
to require a long and patient agitation of the subject by the teachers with the 
parents to weed out the prejudices of the latter, at present in the way of a gen- 
eral introduction of Kindergartening. One of these prejudices is, that children 
can not be sent too young to the primary school; another is, that the only task 
the child should undertake is the study of reading, writing and arithmetic; 
and that all other occupations in school are a mere waste of time; another, that 
to play in school is to render the pupil averse to serious work. 

It has been shown that these objections are mere prejudices. Yet preju- 
dices are of an obstinate growth, and a general agitation of the Kindergarten 
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idea in the educational periodicals, and in edacational bodies, and in the 
papers, must be relied on in part for their overthrow. 

But the results of experiment on a progressive scale are far more convincing 
to the popular mind than the most eloquent arguments. 

Those who would learn to cherish the Kindergartens must witness them in 
their working order and know of their results. It is evident that the Kinder- 
garten, when it is to be generally introduced in this country, should be in the 
most perfect and attractive form of which the system is so well capable, and 
that the only true way to that end would be through a model training-school 
for Kindergarteners. The high standard of philosophical and artistic work 
which would be set up in such an institution would in a few years scatter 
broadcast over the country hundreds of fully-prepared teachers, who in their 
turn could found model Kindergarten schools. This model training school 
would suggest further adaptations of the system to the peculiar wants of this 
country. Still, action should not be delayed until we can have the model train- 
ing-school and its benefits. We may have to wait for Kindergarten schools, 
but not for many of their benefits. 

Your committee therefore propose the following resolutions: 

Resolved J (1) That this department of the National Teachers' Association, 
recognizing the Kindergarten as a potent means for the elevation of primary 
education, and for the development and promulgation of the principles of sound 
educational psychology, do hereby recommend [the encouragement of! the 
establishment of Kindegarten institutions, both public and private, and also of 
a normal institution for the special purix>se of training Kindergarten teachers. 

(2) That this department of the National Teachers' Association do hereby 
urge upon the attention of all practical educators, and boards of education, 
the importance of initiating experiments with the intent to determine the 
best methods of connecting the Kindergarten with our current educational 
system. 

(3) The Department recommend that all teachers study Froebei/s system, in 
order to be instrumental in founding such institutions, and to hasten the advent 
of their general introduction. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by the Committee of the National 

Teachers' Association. 

John Kraus, Washington, D.C. 
John Hancock, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dr. A. DouAi, Newark, N.J. 
Wm. T. Harris, St. Louis, Mo. 
Geo. W. Baker, Savannah, Ga. 
W. N. Hailmann, Louisville, Ky. 
J. W. Dickinson, Westfield, Mass. 

Mr$. Kraus, of Washington, D.C, read a paper, as follows, on 

FROE BEL'S SYSTEM. 

Froebel's pedagogic can be insignificant child's play and incomprehensible 
mechanism for those who have not examined it, who do!not understand it 
thoroughly; but it is more than pure gold with him who has laid hold on its 
true substance. As long as the mothers keep at a distance, as long as they 
merely und their children into the Kindergarten, the realization of Froebel's 
21 
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pedagogic will remain a pious wish. With the opening of Kindergarten peda- 
gogie as an object of learning for the upper classes in our girls' schools, we shall 
make the beginning for home-education which rests on understanding. Fboe- 
BEL needs the mother as a necessary ally to realize his ideas. And the mother 
needs Froebel to solve her educational task with consciousness and under- 
standing. Froebel was as much the friend of the little ones as of the mothers. 
" Bring me the mothers," he used to say; "they will understand me better 
than all the school-men and scholars. To the mothers goes my mission; they 
must become my allies and confederates if I shall be heard and understood." 
And they are his natural allies, and there may be great truth in the expression, 
" that the face of the world will be changed when Froebbl*s ideas of the future 
shall have become alive in devoted women." 

The Kindergarten shall not and can not be a compensation for the house, or 
Froebel would not also send the mother into it The Kindergarten shall not 
take the place of home-education, but complete it, and offer to the mothers, in 
addition to the consciousness of their task, aim and means for the education. 
If it were possible that the mother, prepared for her vocation, could devote 
herself entirely to the child, that no other duties would withdraw her from it; 
if it were possible that she never tired of such constant watchfulness, then she 
would certainly be, according to Froebel's ideas, the best Kindergftrtner for 
her child, to whom she only could not give community with children of the 
same age. This unconscious ally in the education in the Kindergarten can 
only rarely be compensated by the family. Such is the high significance of the 
Kindergarten for the family, which shall be an extended family-room (Fami- 
lien-Stube), nothing more, but also nothing less. 

In the family the child is too often neglectfully abandoned'to'himself, or 
confided to the care of a person who does not know how to direct him,![or who 
exerts an injurious influence. His ordinary plays scarcely serve to his develop- 
ment or his instruction. But the Kindergarten, in bringing together children 
from 3 to 7 years, during 3 or 4 hours of the day, offers to mothers an important 
aid to fulfill more completely their educational mission, which it isjmpossible 
for them to fulfill alone in the circumstances of our society. 

Moreover, a great charm and valuable educational advantage, which no 
home-education can furnish, is in the association of a greater number of child- 
ren in working and playing. Mutual love and kindness, helpfulness, gentle- 
ness, forbearance and patience are strengthened, where they exist, and learned, 
where one or the other is wanting. Fboebbl's idea was not to give work to 
the infant mind before it was prepared for it, but so to organize play that the 
greatest amusement and profit may be derived from it, and that positive work 
should be imposed as soon as the child was able to bear it. This last point is 
as important as the first. If we fail to throw personal responsibility, both in 
the matter of physical and mental activity, upon the child when the proper age 
arrives, we fail to bring out the good that is in him, to establish his dominion 
over his own powers and the powers about him. The very best Kindergartens 
would be at homey with the mother at the head; but, as stated before, she must 
first be trained for this task. 

The Kindergarten is to be recognized as the first and necessary link in the 
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oi^ganism of school, and every mother should acquire an early knowledge of the 
principles of Fbokbel's educational system, and every girb* school ought to 
have in its programme the theoretical and practical instruction of it. 

One of the chief causes that Froebel's method mostly has heen executed 
imperfectly is the insufficient training of Kindergdrtners, The six-months time m 
insufficient for a thorough training (and was insufficient also with Frobbel), 
and the consequence of a too short time of training has been, that only a small 
number of Kindegftrtners are able through continued studies and experience to 
apply Frobbbl's method in their Kindergartens. Nothing has done more 
harm than these unfinished Kindergartners, who neither know to conduct the 
Kindergartens in Froebel's spirit, nor know to give an account of the princi- 
ples and method. The very small number of practical genuine Kindergartners 
has been the cause that many projected Kindergartens could not be realized or 
were insufficiently executed, and in consequence died a natural death. In 
those Kindergartens of these "short-studied Kindergartners" mostly mere imir 
tation is seen. Every Kindergftrtner should always on£ year — or at least half 
a year — help practically in a Kindergarten before conducting one. 

From a well-qualified Kindergartner is demanded : 

(1) Love for children, and that she feel happy in their company; (2) a clear 
insight into child's nature and life up to the seventh year; (3) an exact knowl- 
edge and spiritual comprehension united with dextrous handling and turning 
to account, or realization, of all of Froebet/s means of occupation; (4) some 
musical knowledge and ability, so as to execute and guide cleverly and with 
pleasure Froebel's songs and plays, and to create around her a happy, merry 
life; (5) knowledge of nature, so as to be enabled to show to the children every 
where the Creator's love, wisdom and power; (6) a cheerful humor that can 
easily enter into the child's play, and is not too easily affected by childish 
naughtiness; (7) conscientiousness; and (8) a pure and perfect culture of mind 
and character. 

One other point is often overlooked: that the learning and studying of the 
system does not make Kindergartners. 

Organic Link between Kindergarten and School. — Kindergarten edu- 
cation will have its true success only then, when the organic link between it 
and the school is created; such a link brings the greatest advantage to the 
school, because the Kindergarten itself gives security for an all-sided natural 
training. The school must not be a Kindergarten, and the Kindergarten not 
a school. 

It is a matter of course that Froebel intended to continue the system of edu- 
cational development after Kindergarten was absolved ;, that therefore his labors 
were not confined to the latter, which was but one of the features of his system 
of education. This brings us to the intermediate class. 

The intermediate class has to fill the gap which yet exists between Kinder- 
garten and school ; it stands, according to Froebel, in the middle between the 
Kindergarten and the proper learn-school, or of comprehension and concep- 
tion, combining both, and is to form the necessary link of connection between 
them. The intermediate class continues that which has been begun in the 
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Kindergarten, with the same material and the same method in extension. 
The intermediate class offers 'completely the conditions to realize the education 
for work. Fbobbel's method gives the starting-point for each science and each 
profession. In order to reap the highest results of the Kindergarten principle, 
it is not only important to follow it with artistic and industrial worknshops, and 
schools of practical agriculture, but it is also desirable for the scholars to make 
excursions to observe the phenomena of a universal nature, as well as to visit 
manufactories, mills, forges and museums; thus the young will learn real life, 
in applying more and more the principle of free and spontaneous activity, and 
will desire to reach the hight of demonstration and abstraction in all branches 
of knowledge. 

Superior methods of teaching the arts and sciences now exist, of which he 
will know how to take advantage. The habits of the mind, formed by the 
pupils of Fboebel, will re&ct necessarily on the development of existing meth- 
ods. The inner feeling or intuition will be called to take a free flight, while 
ordinary schools degrade intuition. 

The Kindergarten is to be finally developed in (he garden of the young, so 
called, where each pupil can lawfully manifest freely and without restraint his 
individuality. The garden of the young serves as an auxiliary to maintain the 
purity of the heart, to elevate the mind by moral pleasure, to procure eesthet- 
ical enjoyments, by music and creative art. 

If time would permit, I would in this connection make some brief remarks 
on achoolrgardenSy to which in the Old World ever more attention is paid, espe- 
cially in Austria. Have already called the attention on another occasion to 
the World's Exhibition at Vienna, where for the first time it will be shown 
how ^* learning and earning" can be united; where it will be illustrated as it 
never has been done before, namely, the human race experienced and experi- 
ences, as the individual does, from its birth, the different grades of develop- 
ment: infancy, youth, manhood, and the culmination of the development. 
And again, in the development of the life of the individual, the general traits 
belonging to the development of the race, as we trace it in history, may be 
seen. 

It is Fbobbel's undenied merit to have recognized the fact, and to have 
found the means to aid in this development from earliest infancy. I have fur- 
ther shown that since last year Austria has taken the lead in introducing Kin- 
dergartens, and unites them organically with the public schools. (I hold in my 
hand the degree of the Austrian Minister of Instruction, Stbemayb, from June 
22d, 1872, R.G.B. No. 108, containing 27 paragraphs.) This is a step in the 
right direction, for the benefits of Froebel's educational idea will only be com- 
pletely appreciated when it shall have been applied in aU its degrees, and when 
the whole of the childhood from the earliest age to close of youth shall have 
been passed in the gardens of mind. 

In conclusion, I will state that what gives pleasure to children generally and 
at all times serves always for their development in some way; that in the inter- 
mediate class likewise, as in the Kindergarten, the children will come together 
on the principle of harmonious working, of equal claims to development, cul- 
ture and the care of the teacher; that here, as said before, is continued what 
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has been begun in the Kindergarten, with the same material and the same 
method in extension ; that in short the intermediate class offers completely the 
conditions to realize the education for work. 

The discussion of the subject was continued by W. N. Barringer, N.J.; Z. 
Richards, Washington, D.O.; Miss Payson, of Chicago 111.; and Miss Kate 
French, of N.J. 

A paper was presented by Superintendent A. J. RicKorr, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, as follows. 

SCHOOL-HOURS FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN. 

It is injudicious to prescribe for all the children in a place or for all places 
alike. The delicate child should be sent to school only as he can be without 
prejudice to his health ; and though all power to regulate school attendance is 
and must be vested in boards of education, and the administration of their 
rules must be to a greater or less degree left to the discretion of the teacher, 
the wishes of careful and thoughtful parents ought, in public as well as in pri- 
vate schools, to be respected in this matter. On the other hand, in all our 
cities, and too frequently in our smaller towns and villages, there is a class of 
children who are neglected at home, by idle, improvident, ignorant and 
even vicious parents, whose school is the street and whose teachers are of the 
criminal classes. This class of children ought to be kept in school as many 
days in the year and as many hours per day as possible. 

Between these two classes, one of which should be kept out of school the 
most of the time and the other kept in school, if possible, all their waking 
hours, there is almost an endless variety, for each of which provision should be 
specifically made, were it possible to do so. There is, therefore, nothing left 
us but to meet as far as we can the average condition of childhood. But we 
are compelled to speak not only of the average child, but of the average school- 
room and average teacher. There are school-rooms, and too many of us see 
them at times, which should lay boards of education liable to indictment for 
maintaining nuisances; and there are deaths of little children which, if sub- 
jected to thorough-going and honest inquest, would lay them liable to indict- 
ment for manslaughter, — that is, if criminal neglect and carelessness can ever be 
reached by penalties of law. There are teachers, too, who ought never to have 
the charge of a school-room. They are of an unhappy temperament themselves 
and they seem to have a subtle skill in making every body about them 
unhappy, especially little children. In such school-rooms and under such 
teachers it would be well if the school-hours were reduced for the average child 
to less than three hours per day. On the other hand, we may imagine school- 
rooms with such surroundings and under the care of such teachers, educators 
rather, as would make attendance at school a continual source at once of 
delight and profit, to be interrupted only that the holy ties of the home might 
be maintained unimpaired. 

I have spoken of these possible extremes in the character and condition of 
the children to be taught, and in the circumstances under which they are to b« 
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taught, that I may thereby possibly forestall a discussion which might be of 
little practical utility, because presuming upon wholly impossible conditions. 
We have to come then to the solution of the question really before us — What 
school-hours would this association recommend for little children between six 
and ten years of age, that is, for the average child in ordinary schools? 

Let me give my answer and the reason therefor. For the first two or three 
months I would not keep children in school more than three hours per day — 
an hour and a half in the morning and an hour and a half in the afternoon. 
From that time on till nine years of age, four hours per day is sufficient. Not 
only is it sufficient, but longer confinement I should judge to be prejudicial to 
mental as well as physical development From nine to ten and thereafter, five 
hours per day are enough. Now I can not take the time to say all that ought 
to be said in way of limitation and modification of the general law announced. 
It must be remembered that I speak of the average child and the schools as 
they generally are. 

For the first three months, then, an hour and a half in the morning and an 
hour and a half in the afternoon is all that ought to be required; with one 
proviso, however, that whenever it be possible arrangements be made at school 
for the care of the little children of the working- women during the hours of 
the recess. This much of discrimination ought to be exercised — nay, must 
and will be, in our larger cities at least, either by means of classification of 
schools or by other special means. Do you ask why an hour and a half in the 
morning, and an hour and a half in the afternoon? Why not three hours in 
the morning, and, as some have proposed, bring another class of children 
together in the afternoon, it may or may not be, with a change of teachers? In 
reply I have to say that the average teacher has not versatility and power 
enough to keep children, in the first three months of school-going, pleasantly 
and profitably, for three hours continuously engaged. Nor, if they had, are the 
school-rooms adapted to the exercise which the children need in the first weeks 
of confinement following years of unrestrained liberty. But they have only a 
short time to attend school, and they can not afford to waste their time, says 
the objector. I answer that the element of time and the value of repetition is 
greatly overestimated. When the mind is in the right state, as the photo- 
graphic plate is when it is put into the camera, the impression is almost instant- 
aneous, and too long exposure only confuses the impression, and repetition 
without attention tends to almost fatal dissipation of the powers of thought. It 
seems to me that the abstraction of thought, which some times makes the child 
appear stupid in the eyes of the teacher, is the very means by which his natural 
intellect is preserved from stupefaction. Again, I would have two sessions in 
the day, because I would have the child form the habit of going regularly to 
school, as his father goes to work, morning and afternoon. It is the com- 
mencement of the discipline of life. Let me say here, that at times the school 
authorities may be compelled to have half-time schools, as they are called, to 
hush the clamors of those whose children would be otherwise crowded out 
because of the want of room. But it seems to me that no measure could be 
attended with greater hazard, if even this expedient assume the authority of 
custom. 
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What I have said of the first three months of schooling may he said, with 
slight variation, of the periods which follow. As the muscle, hone and brain 
harden and strengthen by age and exercise, the hours of confinement in the 
school-room may be increased, but not proportionally. It must be remem- 
bered that, as self-control assumes its sway, continuity and intensity of applica- 
tion increase in greatly accelerated ratio, and that it is true in the action of the 
mind as in the working of machinery that, as you increase the pressure, the 
wear and tear increases in more than geometrical ratio. I have said, there- 
fore, that for the pupils of the higher classes five hours of school-work per day 
is enough. 

Let me say in conclusion that, while I think I have recommended what is 
desirable and practicable to-day, I have not indicated the direction which true 
progress will take. In the schools of the future I believe that the younger 
children, children from four to eight or ten years of age, children who at home 
would depend upon wise and loving parents for the direction of their plays and 
sports, that children at that age will have the advantage of the sole attention 
of wise and loving educators (not teachers) in the Kindergarten; educators 
that understand the wisdom of leaving the human spirit sufficiently alone, that 
it may grow according to its own law, and yet will know how to supply the 
conditions of growth. In such schools, the hours of exercise and instruction — 
absorption, I ought to say — will be increased, and six hours will not be con- 
sidered too much. In the higher schools of the future, when the hours of 
conscious effort come, in the higher classes of the grammar school and in the 
high school, the hours of instruction and labor will be reduced. 

The following list of officers was elected for the ensuing year: 

President — Henry F. Harbinqton, New Bedford, Mass. 
Vice-Presidervt — Miss Hannah Oummings, Kirksville, Mo. 
Secretary — Gbobge B. Sears, Newark, N.J. 

N. A. CALKINS, President 



DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 

FIRST DAY. 
TUESDAY — AUGUST Otli. 

The meeting was called to order at 2j o'clock p.m., by the President, Wm. T. 
HabbiSi of St Louis, Mo. 

Letters were read from Gen. John Eaton, jr., and others, relating to hold- 
ing the annual meeting of this department at Washington in the winter; after 
which the following-named gentlemen were appointed a committee to report 
at a future meeting upon the feasibility of such a change: A. J. Rick off, 
Cleveland, Ohio; J. W. Bulklby, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Newton Bateman, Spring- 
field, 111. 

Superintendent A. J. Rickoff, Cleveland, Ohio, read a paper on 

SCHOOL- HOUSE PLANS. 

Allow me a word in explanation of the title of this paper. At the time I 
received a note from the President of our section, requesting me to prepare a 
paper for it, on some subject belonging to general school management, we hap- 
pened to be working over the plan for a school-house which you have before 
you. Differing as it seemed to do, in at least one important particular, from 
any other that we had seen, it was suggested that it might be of some practical 
use to lay it before you. The title should therefore be "A plan for a school- 
house," not "School-house plans." 

That you may readily understand the proposed plan, the architect, Mr. Wal- 
TBB Blythb, of Cleveland, has kindly prepared the ground plans which you 
see. The building being a j^lain and inexpensive one, it was not thought 
desirable to present elevations or perspective views. 

It will be seen on inspection that the principal and generally all the light 
necessary for each school-room is admitted on the side of the room which is to 
the left of the pupila As a consequence of this, the use of the windows behind 
the pupils may be commonly dispensed with, and thus the glare of light in the 
teacher's eyes may be avoided. This is looked upon as the special advantage of 
the plan. It is hardly necessary to take your time to prove the pernicious effects 
of the straining of the eye in childhood which is incident to protracted efforts to 
read and write in light which is either insufficient or which falls upon the page 
or is reflected from it in the wrong direction. This is too thoroughly demon- 
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iitrated by the careful observations of many years, carried on by judicious and 
scientific observers, to be doubted. It is proved by the care which every 
thoughtful man exercises, if he be free to choose the location of his writing- 
desk or work-table. It is a hard thing to say, but I believe it to be true, that 
it is seldom forgotten, save when children are to be provided for. There are 
few who have not experienced how painful and injurious to the eye of a 
teacher, a light is, which is directly before him as he faces his pupils. 

It seems to me that the plan is an excellent one, in that, at times of the 
assembling and dismissal of her school, the teacher, by standing at or near the 
doorway, may have a view of her pupils, whether they be in the school-room, 
in the cloak-rooms, or passing to and fro through the halls. 

Besides the two advantages already mentioned, there seem to be some others 
which are worthy of being brought to your attention, though they be not 
peculiar to this plan. 
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Each school-room has a cloak-room attached, which is in every case to the 
left of the teacher as she stands at her platform, facing her pnpils. 

The direct entrance from the hall to the school-room is at the left of the 
teacher. 

There is an unhroken space for a blackboard behind the teacher's desk. 
There is also an excellent surface for a blackboard unbroken save by the door- 
ways communicating with the cloak-room. 

Each cloak-room has a large window and a doorway directly opposite, by 
means of which it may be thoroughly aired at any time. 

The three windows on the one side of each room and the doors directly oppo- 
site, with the two windows behind the pupils, will a£fbrd all the ventilation 
that doors and windows can possibly afford in warm, sultry weather. 

It is proi>o6ed to warm the building by means of steam coils placed under 
the windows and covered by a marble slab fitted to the sash a few inches 
above the sill. By this means, pure air can be brought into the room suffi- 
ciently warmed, even in the coldest weather. 

I do not attempt to speak at any length of that very important matter, the 
ventilation of the building, because I can not do so within the space I have 
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allowed myself for this paper. Let it suffice to say that the two shafts pro- 
vided, having foal -air ducts leading into them from three or four different parts 
of each room, and heated hy the castriron flues of the furnace, as indicated, 
afford the surest means of ventilation now known; provided, that sufficient 
allowance be made for the introduction of pure air, as above. 

The plan is for a building of twelve rooms, because that is now almost uni- 
versally conceded to accommodate as many children as ought to be assembled 
in any school-house, and because in any larger building the advantages of 
light, air, and ventilation proper, can not be well secured. 

DISCUSSION. 



An objection was raised against school-houses three stories in hight on account 
of health. Mr. A. Parish, Superintendent of Schools, New Haven, Ct., 
explained a plan for a school-house similar to the last, but having the third 
story divided so that two of the rooms can be thrown together by means of 
sliding doors. Folding seats around the rooms furnish seats for the pupils of two 
other rooms. He thinks the objection to three stories may be largely obviated 
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by easy flights of stairs, six and three-fourths inches rise by eleven inches 
wide, and the stories not too high — thirteen and a half feet being sufficient 

SuperintendtrU J. H. Binfordy of Richmond, Va., read the following paper: 

THE RELATION BETWEEN SCHOOL BOARDS AND SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 

According to Huxley, the duties of school boards may be classified under 
two heads: "the one relating to the subject-matter of education; the other to 
the establishment, maintenance and administration of the schools in which 
that education is to be conducted." 

If this classification be correct, the question naturally arises as to the best 
method of discharging each of these duties — What division of labor will be 
most beneficial? Do school boards, as generally constituted, contain cUl the 
elements necessary for the proper discharge of these duties? If any board 
should, perchance, have among its members gentlemen who, from study, 
observation and experience, are fitted for the discharge of any or all of these 
duties, would it be reasonable or just to expect that they should neglect their 
private business and devote themselves exclusively to public demands^ without 
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compensation and very frequently without thanks; but rather, as is often the 
case, with the bickerings and faultrfindings of many w^ho can not have every 
thing done according to their individual notions? 

The experience of school boards, all over the country, has answered these 
and many similar questions most emphatically and unmistakably in the nega- 
tive, and the necessities of the c&ee in all well-regulated and successful systems 
of public schools have called for an oflBcer who, though in one sense a part of 
the board, yet is under the direction and control of the board. 

This officer has (or is supposed to have) a thorough knowledge of and 
familiar acquaintance with the various methods and systems of the " subject- 
matter of education," and is required to devote his entire time and attention to 
the discharge of the duty delegated to him by the board. He is expected to be 
cognizant of what is going on in the general educational world and to be 
especially observant of the condition of the little educational world under his 
own supervision. For this service he receives a fixed compensation (in too 
many cases a wholly inadequate one) and, if faithful in the discharge of his 
duties, he has no time for other occupation. 

As boards are generally composed of merchants and professional men who 
are daily in contact with the practical details of business life, the duty of "the 
establishment, maintenance and general administration of the schools" has, 
by common consent, been undertaken and carried on by the board proper, — 
which, however, reserves and exercises the right to pass upon the acts of its 
subordinate in the discharge of his duty on " the subject-matter of education," 
and, in every case, requires these acts to be sanctioned by them before being 
promulgated as laws or regulations for the schools. 

If we are correct in our general premises, we think we hazard nothing in 
concluding that — 

The superintendent should be the prime minister to his king, the board. 
If he is competent, and capable of discharging the duties assigned him (and if 
he is not, he should at once be discharged and the position filled by a capable 
and efficient person), he should be held responsible for and judged by the 
results brought forth in the schools. If he is to be held responsible for results, 
should he not be allowed to have the planning and arrangement of the 
methods of instruction, the defining of the general outline of studies, and the 
recommending of the text-books and other appliances for successful instruction? 

It is a well-known and universally-accepted maxim among educators that 
" individuality is the soul of teaching." No teacher, however successful, can 
take the exact plan and method of another and accomplish any thing at all 
satisfactory either to himself or to any intelligent patron. 

Again, go into a large foundry or work-shop. Who is it that assigns to each 
workman the particular work for which he is thought to be best suited? Who 
directs how this piece of mechanism shall be fitted to that — that this piece of 
timber shall be beveled and that shall be square? Who assigns to A, B or C 
his place and directs his particular duties? Is it not the master-workman or 
machinist, he who is employed to superintend the entire work? 

Is it to be presumed that a school board knows more of the capacities of indi- 
vidual t«acherg, or of the peculiar wants of individual schools, than the super- 
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intendent? Can gentlemen who visit schools once or twice during the yeAif 
know as much of their general condition and of the peculiar qualities of the 
teachers as the superintendent, who is in daily intercourse with his whole corps 
of teachers, and who, either by personal inspection or by communication with 
his various principals, maintains a general survey of the entire work? We 
think much evil is done by assigning teachers to positions for which they are 
entirely unsuited, and then expecting the superintendent to have well-ordered> 
well-conducted and successful schools with such instructors. 

Our suggestion is, let the board elect the teachers and turn them over to 
the superintendent, to be used by him in localities where, in his judgment, 
they can accomplish most good. 

Again, the authority of the superintendent should be distinctly recognized 
and rigidly enforced by the board, without fear, favor or affection. If the 
teachers, in any way, become convinced that any suggestions or general regu- 
lations made by the superintendent can be disregarded by them, and that their 
influential friends, either in or out of the board, can prevail upon a majority of 
the board to excuse or pass lightly over the offense, the superintendent becomes 
a mere '' flgure-head," and as such fails entirely to accomplish the end for 
which he is selected. 

Let the board hold him to a strict accountability for results and not hamper 
him in the details, but see that he is every where and at all times recognized 
and respected as their representative and executive oflacer. 

Again, the superintendent should confer freely and frequently with his 
board, both individually and collectively. He should feel that they are his 
friends and advisers to whom he can confidently appeal for iissistance and 
advice in the many difficult and delicate questions which daily arise in the 
discharge of his duties. 

Having said this much of the prime minister, what shall we say of the king? 
We think — 

Firsii. That no one should accept a position on a school board unless he is 
entirely in accord with the system of public education, and is prepared to make 
some sacrifice of his private business for the public good. A somewhat 
extended personal inspection of schools, and familiarity with their daily routine 
work, is necessary to that intelligent appreciation of the work in hand which 
is essential to those who have the supreme control of all its departments. In 
our opinion, nothing can be more fatal to the progress or success of any system 
of public schools, no matter how excellent it may have been originally, than 
for it to be controlled by men of narrow and contracted views — men who have 
neither the time nor the inclination to have their previous views and notions 
changed by the light of experience and observation, and who will persist in 
blindly following the beaten track of error and prejudice. 

Second. The board should have confidence in the intelligence, judgment and 
executive ability of its superintendent. 

If an employer has not entire confidence in the ability of his master-work- 
man, he feels no assurance that the work will progress satisfactorily, and there 
is a constant feeling of distrust, which effectually retards the work, and which 
will eventually terminate in disaster to all concerned. This confidence ought 
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by no means to prevent a careful and critical conning of all reports, and a rigid 
inspection of all matters submitted to the superintendent's control. Indeed, 
we think that this constant and careful survey of his work will greatly 
encourage an earnest and faithful superintendent, and incite him to higher and 
nobler efforts in the discharge of his duties. But if the superintendent feels 
that he is associated with those who regard him with distrust and suspicion, he 
would be more than mortal were he not seriously retarded in the discharge of 
his duties. 

Give him an opportunity' to show what manner of man he is, and if he is not 
equal to the emergency, let him quietly retire and make room for another who 
is better fitted to meet the demands of the public who are represented by the 
board. 

Third. The school board should inform itself of the growing wants of the 
citizens. 

As a school system increases in efficiency and takes hold of the hearts of the 
people, the number of pupils becomes larger and a corresponding increase of 
expenditure becomes necessary. We think much progress is frequently 
unconsciously retarded by the failure of school boards to see both sides of the 
question. When the superintendent reports the necessity for enlarged accom- 
modations and additional facilities for the proper instruction of the increased 
number of pupils, the board looks only to the side showing an increase of 
dollars and cents, and fails to see the corresponding increase in the demands of 
the public. 

But if there be, between the board and superintedent, that confidence in and 
sympathy with each other; that unity of thought and action to which we have 
referred, this difficulty is soon bridged over and the march of education is not 
impeded. 

Fourth. In order to secure that harmony of action so necessary to perfect 
success, the board should fully reciprocate that respect for the feelings and con- 
fidence in the opinions of the superintendent that we have previously inti- 
mated should be felt by the superintendent toward the board. Let there be 
such entire and transparent candor in all their intercourse with each other 
" that honest criticism may never be withheld for fear of giving offense on 
either side." Let them regard themselves as members of one educational fam- 
ily, and in their relations let there be the same confidence and freedom from 
restraint that is so much admired and loved in the home circle. 

Fifth. The king should consider the welfare of all his subjects. If individual 
interests conflict with the general good, the less should yield to the greater. We 
would especially deprecate the introduction of favoritism, partiality, or "influ- 
ence " into the proceedings of a school board. Let merit be the only standard 
of success. The necessity for "a friend at court" indicates a loss of dignity in 
the school board, and a lamentable forgetfulness of its duties as the representa- 
tive of the public. 

In the selection of teachers, we think the board should be especially careful 
to act with the strictest justice and impartiality. Let it be understood that 
idUni and capacity are the standards by which applicants are to be judged, and 
there will be no difficulty in securing many and able competitors in the race. 
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But if it is known that favoritism, partiality and the influence of friends will 
decide the contest, you will find that what should be a trial of brains will 
degenerate into a scramble for position, and result in the selection of a corps of 
teachers in which capacity will be the exception rather than the rule. 

In the examination of teachers, we recommend what, for want of a better 
name, we call " the cipher system." Each teacher is known only by his num- 
ber. The papers are examined, the percentages calculated, and the selections 
made before the names are known. By pursuing this plan you disarm criti- 
cism and compel even the disappointed candidates to acknowledge the justice 
and impartiality of the result 

Sixth. The school board and the superintendent should be earnest, active, 
and determined in their efforts to elevate the profession of teaching. 

We regard this as the key-stone to the arch. Require your teachers to be 
thoroughly posted in all the details of their profession, pay such salaries as the 
same amount of brains and labor will command in any other profession, and 
we hazard nothing in saying that the schools will be up to the highest stand- 
ard, and the people will, with one voice, cry " Well done." 

If in these very general suggestions, hastily jotted down as the limited time 
at our command would admit, we shall succeed in eliciting a general discussion 
on this subject, which we regard as of vital importance to us as superintend- 
ents, and shall thus be instrumental in aiding our colaborers to bear the heat 
and burden of the day, our object will be accomplished. 

Most, if not all, of the anxieties and vexations incident to many of my brother 
superintendents are to me entirely theoretical. I am so fortunate as to have a 
board thoroughly alive to the importance of a well-regulated and equally-bal- 
anced system of public instruction. Earnest and active themselves, they 
expect the same from all their subordinates, and right nobly have their wishes 
been met by our faithful and indefatigible board of teachers. 

Their sympathy with and cordial support of their superintendent have been 
constant and unfailing, and his only regret is that he has not been able to 
prove himself more worthy of such esteem and confidence. But, my friends, 
we are all in earnest, and try to practice that spirit of mutual forbearance and 
kindness which should ever characterize those engaged in great and noble 
enterprises. 

If the lot of any of us has not fallen in such pleasant places, let us continue 
to practice that patience and perseverance so necessary to success in any under- 
taking, but more especially needed in teachers and superintendents. Let us 
not become weary in well doing, but with an abiding faith in the rectitude of 
our intentions, and with a firm belief that success must ultimately crown faith- 
ful toil, let us "Learn to labor and to wait" 

Discussion of this paper followed by Miss Packard^ of Saratoga, who com- 
mended in general the positions taken. 

Mr, MosSf of Elmira, described the method of selecting teachers in his city. 
The rank at examination determines the position. 

Mr, Hancock, of Cincinnati, would go a step further for the best method of 
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selecting teachers, and place it in the hands of the superintendent, as the 
employes in manufactories are selected ; and in that case he would be dismissed, 
if incompetent. 

Mr. Armstrongj of Council Bluffs, Iowa, indorsed the sentiments of Mr. Han- 
cock, and of the essayist. 

Hon, J. P. Wickershamj of Harrisburg, Pa., explained the law of Pennsyl- 
vania, by which it is the sworn duty of the superintendent to reject incompe- 
tent teachers, and no one not a graduate of a college or a normal school is 
eligible to the office of superintendent. His nomination must lie over one 
month for objections, and he is then appointed for three years. 

Hon. A. J. Rickoff^ of Cleveland, said that the superintendent can not control 
and direct the system of schools unless the appointment of teachers is in his 
hands. But all power comes from the people through the school board, which, 
like a king, may depose him at any time. If they do not sustain the superin- 
tendent, he should withdraw — not as opposing their views, but in deference to 
them. 

Wm. R. Creery^ Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md., could not indorse 
fully the sentiments of the essay and the various speakers. No superintendent 
can sustain the burden of responsibility of selecting and rejecting teachers. 
He emphasized the power of the people; and where every year new men come 
upon the board for the sake of keeping in employment certain teachers, it is 
the part of wisdom for us not to claim power, but to create a popular sentiment. 

Jfr. i2icAq/f thought the last speaker in the main correct; but members of 
the lx)ard are not responsible; it is well to have a superintendent who may be 
brought before an organized body to answer for his acts. 

Mr. Hancock thinks the difficulty met by superintendents appears in all 
departments of our government. Superintendents have teachers thrust upon 
them. 

Mr. Marble J Superintendent of Schools, Worcester, Mass., says that teachers 
can not be selected wholly for their literary qualification. Some one must take 
the responsibility of judging the general ability as well. 

Further remarks were made by Miss Packard and Mr. Armstrong. 

Mr. Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis, thinks there is no 
difficulty in organizing school boards so as to make the duties general and thus 
destroy the local favoritism. 

Mr. Sawyer, Superintendent of Schools, Middletown, Ct., thinks the influence 
of the superintendent's knowledge ought to be felt in the building of school- 
houses as well as in the selection of teachers. 

Mr. Parish called attention to the fact that each city superintendent is in a 
different situation. In New Haven, the board consists of nine members; in 
Boston, ninety-six; in Worcester, Mass., twenty-four. A small board is more 
likely to be harmonious. He described the organization of the New-Haven 
School Committee. He explained how any man in this responsible position 
23 
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may exert an inflaence in the community and make himself felt in the right 
direction. 

It was voted that a committee of three be appointed by the Chair to nominate 
officers for next year. Messrs. Bulklky, Binporo and Sawyer were appointed. 
Adjonrned. 

A. P. MARBLE, Secretary. , 



SECOND DAY. 
WEDNESDAY P.M. — AUOIJST eth. 

Meeting of Superintendents* Department at 2^ o'clock — President Wm. T. 
Harris in the chair. 

Both gentlemen on the programme being absent, it was voted to adjourn, to 
listen to the exercises of the other section. 

The report of the committee on the future meetings of this Department was 
announced for to-morrow. 

A. P. MARBLE, Secretary. 



THIRD DAY. 
THURSDAY — AUGUST rth, 3:30 P.M. 

President Harris in the chair. 

In the absence of Chancellor Eliot, of the Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo., his paper on Wettem University Education was read by Wm. T. Harris, 
of St. Louis, — J. W. BuLKLEY, Superintendent of Brooklyn Schools, in the 
chair. 

. WESTERN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 

A university, properly speaking, is the highest institution of learning: an 
institution in which the " higher education " in all departments can be obtained. 
In the largest sense of the word, therefore, there is no university in the United 
States, as yet, though there are some to which the name can be properly given, 
as the child bears the name of the man. The propriety of its application 
depends not chiefly upon the more or less extensive range of studies pursued, 
nor upon the number of professors and students, nor upon the methods of 
instruction in class-room and lecture-room, nor upon the social arrangements 
adopted, whether of the dormitory, conventual system, or of the larger and 
more cosmopolitan plan of leaving both teachers and taught to the same lib- 
erty of choice, as to place and mode of living, which belongs to other citizens; 
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but rather upon the breadth of idea, the catholicity of thought, the elevation of 
aim, the thoroughness and exhaustiveness of research, the profoundness of 
learning, given and received, in whatever department of inquiry may be actu- 
ally established. 

The number of studies may be increased or lessened ; the methods and 
arrangements may be indefinitely modified ; the classes may consist of one or 
of a thousand students; the actual studying may be done on the college prem- 
ises or a hundred miles off; the proof of proficiency may be given by daily reci- 
tations and other personal intercourse with the teacher, or by examination and 
thesis when the work is done; — but let these things be as they may, that insti- 
tution has the highest claim to honor in the university rank, which reaches 
the highest point of investigation in science and philosophy; which is most 
earnest and successful in the development of truth ; which does the best work 
for the individual man, in the education of his whole manhood, and in fitting 
him for the highest and best work of civilized Christian humanity. 

The larger the field of human inquiry, the greater the range of science, the 
more important does it become to educate the man. The greater the variety 
and difficulty of the work, the more intelligent must be the workman. 

The advantage enjoyed by Americans, in comparison with the average of 
English laboring men, is in this: — the latter are well trained in specialties 
only, under a sharply-defined division of labor; Americans may not be as 
skilled in any one direction, but, under the pressure of strong motive, can turn 
themselves to every new task and ultimately excel. 

No man can know every thing. No man can be an expert in all the sciences, 
even as they now are, and every year is opening new avenues of research. 
But by so much the more necessary is it to improve the mind itself, the men- 
tal faculties, by thorough education in some one direction and by sound intel- 
lectual discipline. 

The special direction in which the university shall apply its energies 
depends, as with all other institutions, whether of educational or religious 
character, upon the time, place and circumstances; for by these the necessi- 
ties and capacity of the public mind and the nature of the work to be done are 
determined. 

It would be absurd, for instance, to repeat the scholastic methods of the mid- 
dle ages in this nineteenth century, or to educate our American youth as if the 
Latin language were the common vehicle of thought among educated men. It 
would be equally absurd to transplant German or French or English universi- 
ties to our shores, even if it were possible to do so. Imagine it to be done, 
with no other change than the language spoken, and the transferred institu- 
tion, prosperous and useful in its present home, would either soon die out, or 
be compelled into so great changes of method and plan as to be practically a 
new organization. We have much to learn from European colleges and uni- 
versities, but we could not repeat them here, if we would. We should gain 
but little by a close imitation of them, for every thing would need to be trans- 
lated into "American," not less than the language itself, and even if the lan- 
guage were the same. Our institutions of learning are in some respects, 
although not to the degree commonly supposed, inferior to theirs; but 
wherein we are deficient we must work out our own salvation, in our own way, 
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by our own ex])erienoe, with a genuine American development and growth, 
if we would succeed at all. For it is in young republican America, to meet 
American demand, that we are working, and not in imperial Germany 
nor in democratico-imperial France, nor in oligarchical England, where gen- 
erations must pass away l)efore they can have as grand an outlook over the 
field of humanity as we have before us this day. Educators may say what 
they please in favor of a European education, it is not what we need for Amer- 
ican youth, nor what we desire to acxsomplish. As we have public schools 
after our own type, taken from no other, upon the maintenance of which our 
national existence depends, so must our colleges and universities be distinct- 
ively American, of a higher and better type than Europe has ever seen; as 
they ought to be, to meet the present and future wants of a great Republic. 

We may therefore say, in passing, that the practice of sending American 
children and youth to Europe for their education is a great mistake. It is 
simply to unfit them, so far as education can do it, for happiness and useful- 
ness at home. If continued through the forming years of life, say from four- 
teen to twenty, the young person returns home practically unable to appreciate 
either the merits or demerits of his own land, and requiring to learn and 
unlearn so many things, that one-half tlie education at home would have served 
a better purpose. After completion of the American college course, or still 
better after a technical or professional education has been measurably obtained, 
a few years in Europe may be, in some departments of knowledge and art, 
almost essential; but up to the point at which the habits of thought and the 
moral and intellectual character may be considered as established, American 
education is that which should be desired for all, whether male or female, who 
expect to become American citizens. 

Pursuing the same train of thought, it may reasonably be expected that in a 
country of so great extent as ours, some characteristic diflferences will obtain 
among institutions of learning, in places so far separate as California, Louisiana 
and Massachusetts, both as to the results sought for and the methods of attain- 
ing them. Too close an imitation of each other, or an attempt to conform them 
all to the same pattern, would be neither philosophical nor wise. 

It does not follow, for example, because, at Cornell and Ann Arbor and other 
Western colleges, young women are profitably admitted on equal terms with 
young men, that therefore they can be profitably admitted at Harvard and 
Dartmouth and Yale. That it will follow, in sequence of time, I have no 
doubt, for in this respect I believe that the West is in the advance and has 
adopted the right principle; in proof of which we may appeal to Huxlby's 
brief but comprehensive essay upon " Black and White Emancipation." But 
we do not the less freely admit that the one case does not settle the other, and 
that to the wisdom of educators and the public demand the decision must, in 
both cases, be ultimately left 

In like manner, collegiate instruction in elocution and oratory may be safely 
neglected in some parts of the country, as I infer from the catalogues of some 
of the oldest and best colleges, either because there is a natural aptness in this 
respect, or because the community is already educated beyond the necessity 
of the 8uaviter in modo to commend the /orf iff r in re, — but in other more crude 
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communities, where an attractive form is essential, as a passport to the soundest 
sense, such neglect would be a serious or fatal omission. 

The general difference between the older and the newer states, so far as it 
affects educational interests, is, to a considerable degree, the same with that 
which is felt in comparing the United States, as a whole, with the nations of 
Europe. No one who has lived in New England and then at the West can 
fail to perceive it or to be influenced by it, though it is not easy to describe. 
Every thing is younger, fresher, more superficial, more practical, more pro- 
gressive, more regardless of precedents and perhaps ignorant of them ; more 
ready for experiments and more rash in making them, even where the most 
important interests are involved. There is a necessity for young people to get 
earlier into active life, and the opportunities of doing so are greater. Practical 
knowledge is every where in demand, profound scholarship seldom. Material 
interests very much outweigh all others in public regard, and to develop the 
country and its resources is the leading purpose. Immediate results are impa- 
tiently demanded. Personal and social prosperity, with the comfort and power 
consequent, is the prize for which all are contending, while the higher moral 
and intellectual interests are incidentally rather than directly regarded. 
Philosophical studies, learning, art, science, so far as they require patient, 
elaborate, life-long pursuit, have scarcely obtained a recognized position. 
Every one is wide awake, eager and pushing, ready to adopt the latest improve- 
ment, with not a little self-conceit, thoroughly believing in the "destiny" and 
future greatness of the West; — nor can any one believe in it more thoroughly 
than I do, and that more confidently now than I did thirty-eight years ago. 
In a word, the Western States are the "Yankee nation" expanded and 
intensified. 

Such is the general field in which, at the West and Northwest, we have to 
work ; where there is a great deal of intelligence, but, as yet, comparatively 
little of the " higher education " ; a great deal of progressive, enterprising " hard 
sense," but little book-learning, and almost as little regard for it. Wide- 
awake, intelligent, self-reliant, practical, progressive, materialistic, — that is the 
West. 

To this condition of things, therefore, schools, academies, colleges, universi- 
ties, must measurably adapt themselves. How far and in what manner they 
can rightfully do so, is the great practical question. 

To answer it, or rather to indicate the direction in which the answer can be 
found, is the sole object of the present paper. 

The familiar answer, given daily in newspaper articles and popular speeches, 
and some times in learned essays by eminent scholars, who kick away the 
ladder by which they have themselves climbed, is the easy and plausible one. 
" Yield to the current; put yourself in accord with the age; discard traditions; 
attend to the practical, not the theoretical; work for the present and future, 
regardless of the past; let the study of ancient give place to that of modern 
literature; substitute German for Greek, French for Latin, and history for 
logic and metaphysics; in a word, give the education that young men call for; 
that which tells and pays in direct use, which can be quickest gained and 
brought most immediately to a good market." 

All of which has some truth in it; nor can any part of it, with safety, be 
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entirely disregarded, if merely considered as a practical protest against 
antiquated things, and as a recognition of the demands and necessities of the 
present day. 

But we fear that it indicates, particularly when applied to university educa- 
tion, a growing disregard to the importance of careful mental discipline and 
of the highest intellectual culture. It looks too much to the attainment of 
knowledge, to the accumulation of facts, to intellectual possessions; and too 
little to that increase of manhood and intellectual creative power which is the 
highest education of all. But this is the work which the university is bound 
first to do, although not to leave the other undone. 

For the university, considered as the highest educational agency, should 
firmly hold itself as, eminently, a conservative force, whatever elements of 
progress it may admit. It should, indeed, make proof of all things, with a wise 
and cautious discretion, and may even, by importunate demand, make reluctant 
trial of some things which wisdom would reject; but, at all hazards, as guardian 
of the republic of letters and bound to see that it does not suffer, the university 
must hold fast that which is good. Feebly to yield to the popular current, and, 
still worse, to stimulate the already excessive devotion to mere materialistic 
ends and pursuits, may seem for a time good policy, and will probably increase 
its following, but ultimately will destroy its best uses and deprive it of its right 
to be. The university has no distinctive and characteristic existence when it 
converts its halls of learning and science and art into mere technical training- 
shops for " bread-and-butter " success. 

We fear that the tendency in this so-called practical direction is already felt, 
to a dangerous degree, and that it needs to be carefully reconsidered, if not 
rebuked. Most certainly, the college curriculum is not too high, any where in 
America, nor can it be lowered, under any pretense, without serious injury. 
In this respect, we may easily be led into error by the protests of English 
writers against the mediaeval systems still prevalent in their colleges and classical 
schools, and by their appeals for introduction of practical studies, such as physi- 
ology, physics, history and the modern languages, to a reasonable share of 
attention. But in this country the classics have been already shorn of a great 
part of their European honors. The student, in fitting for college and going 
through the college course, may take all the Greek and Latin required, with- 
out neglecting English studies, including a fair preliminary knowledge of the 
leading sciences and the methods of their study, together with a sufi&cient 
knowledge of German and French to use those languages both for enjoyment 
and for scholarly research, and yet take his degree of graduation at the age of 
twenty-one or twenty-two. This is done every day, by students of fair ability, 
who also find time enough for healthful physical exercise and, if they have a 
taste in that way, for considerable proficiency in music and drawing, and for no 
little enjoyment of social life. 

To substitute German for Greek would, therefore, be as unnecessary as it is 
unphilosophical. I do not know that it has ever been seriously proposed, but 
it would be like substituting potatoes for roast-beef, when both are needed and 
neither can take the place of the other. The modern languages are indispens- 
able to a good education, but they can not be made to do the work of classical 
study and there is not the smallest need of the experiment. 
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We believe that the preparation for college should be made more, rather 
than less, exacting than now, even at the cost, if necessary, of putting tlio age 
of entrance one or two years forward, and that the faithful prosecution of the 
most difficult and disciplinary studies should be required of all who expect a 
full degree. The system of elective studies must, of course, be allowed, to a 
greater or less extent, and this must be a matter of discretion, to be determined 
by each institution for itself; but it is especially unfortunate for the cause of 
learning and for university credit, when the arrangement is such that a student 
may be crammed for college, then glide through by an election of easy studies, 
and, with moderate proficiency in these, pass out as an alumnus, with university 
honor, and a diploma that he can scarcely read. We fear that the tendency is 
in this direction, particularly in the younger colleges, which naturally strive 
for numerical success, and whose poverty consents, if not their will. In strong 
and well-established institutions there could be, for such dereliction, no ade- 
quate excuse. 

Now we contend, and it is the point which we would make, that especially 
in the West, where the natural tendency to superficialism is strongest, and 
where the " practical " and immediately useful are unavoidably too much in 
the ascendant, it becomes the most urgent duty of every educator, and especially 
of every institution that aspires to the name of university, to keep the standard 
as high as possible, to encourage the best scholarship, and not yield too readily 
to the outside pressure of popular praise and blame. To educate the man to 
the highest attainable degree, and not merely to sharpen the tools with which 
he works, is the end which the university should hold most steadily in view. 

In the ** Great West," what we most urgently need is thoroughly-educated 
men. We have already, in every department of life, enough charlatans, and 
sciolists, and dogmatists, and ready-made statesmen, and self-made practical 
men, who can give no reason for the faith that is in them; with here and there 
a native-bom genius who rises above the necessity of training, and builds 
bridges or rules the councils of men, as if by inspiration. But the demand for 
well-educated men, in every sphere, is felt more and more every day. Whence 
are they to come, if not from our colleges and universities? If these consent 
to the broadening but shallowing tendency of the times, how shall a thorough 
education be obtained? If the salt have lost its savor, wherewith shall it be 
salted? Take heed, lest the remainder of the quotation be fulfilled! 

Let the method and curriculum be what they may, but let thorough scholar- 
ship and the best development of the whole manhood be continually held in 
view. 

But now, is it unjust or captious to say that not only in the progressive West, 
but in the conservative East, the university is threatening to become a great 
laboratory, where not only bachelors of arts, but doctors and lawyers and 
divines and scientists are made in the quickest possible time, at the least possi- 
ble cost, with the smallest possible preparation, and with as little wear and 
tear of intellect as the nature of the case permits. 

Think what it is to admit to a university medical college a callow youth, 
with a second-rate grammar-school education, without either classical or scien- 
tific training, with a range of studies before him enough for ten years' intelli- 
gent and faithful labor, and at the end of two nominal years, but really of 
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eighteen months' random study, during which a dozen courses of lectures 
have been heard and not more than half understood, and at the close of which 
a quasi-examination is passed, to confer upon him the dejrree of Doctor of 
Medicine; which, under such circumstances, is nothing but a university license 
to practice vivisection and experimental chemistry upon credulous men and 
their more credulous wives and their helpless children! Such are some uni- 
versity medical schools. 

The Law used to be regarded as a learned profession, and the lawyer was 
recognized, ipso faHo, as a gentleman and scholar. Now, university circulars 
proclaim that for entrance into their law departments "no examination is 
required," and no conditions except a fair English education, which some 
times means wonderfully little, and does not always include good grammar and 
correct spelling. But upon this narrow foundation, two sessions of lectures, 
with almost no direct instruction, are expected to build up sufficient legal 
knowledge to constitute a lawyer, as things go, and scores of self-conceited 
attorneys at law and ambitious embryo statesmen are let loose upon an unpro- 
tected world. Perhaps it may be said that so long as there is a demand for 
such lawyers and statesmen a supply will be found ; but I donbt the wisdom 
or the necessity of the university's becoming the agent in such questionable 
work. Rather should it hold up the legal profession to its proper dignity, by 
elevating the standard both of admission and graduation, so that no one can 
become a university bachelor of laws without being a well-educated man. 
There will be ignorant and illiterate lawyers enough without university help. 

In the same manner, the scientific school should be held up by university 
strength, and kept from becoming the receptacle for immature, loose-grained 
students who lack industry or ability to become any thing else. The univer- 
sity scientific department should be so organized and conducted that its gradu- 
ates may rank, in a fair comparison, with the collegiate, both as to mental cul- 
ture and attainment. It would be still better if the technical or professional 
course could be added to the college education, for then we should have scien- 
tific men whose practical results would bring no disappointment; but if that 
can not be done, as a rule, at least let a thorough English education, with a 
competent knowledge of I>atin and German, be required for admission, to be 
followed by the three or four years' course of recitation, and lectures and labora- 
tory practice; so that no graduate shall be sent out, as many now are, almost 
ignorant of his own language and quite ignorant of all others. For the sake 
of science itself, this should be done, not less than for the common interest; 
for the mere specialist is generally a narrow-minded man, who can not do even 
his own work well. 

It is one thing to train the foreman of a work-shop or the assistant railroad 
engineer; and quite another to make a scientific man. The former work may 
do for the preparatory or special training school, but should not satisfy the uni- 
versity. Let it dispense with this department altogether rather than lower it^s 
own dignity and usefulness by giving its honors to overgrown' schoolboys and 
ignorant men. 

As for the work of popular instruction, especially in practical science and 
art, for which there is now such general and eager demand, the university 
should every where provide for it, in all our large cities, by systematic courses 
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of free lectures, to be delivered by the ablest men, who should be generously 
paid for their labor and made to feel that it is an important part of their whole 
service. No better method than this could be adopted to give the whole com- 
munity the resultant advantages of the most profound research, and at the 
same time keep the university itself in close sympathy with the public mind. 

In this vein of thought other like suggestions might be made, tending to 
popularize and utilize, without lowering, the university. But my limits are 
already past, and we must come to a close. 

Of the " sacred profession " and the proper preparation for it, we do not speak, 
except to express the wish that universities had the power to require of every 
theological student, in addition to a good general education, to spend two years 
in the scientific school. It would teach him how to interpret the laws of 
nature, which are the laws of God, and open his eyes more clearly to under- 
stand the wondrous things of the written word, as the revelation of the same 
Infinite mind. 

But in whatever direction the educational work may lead, the western edu- 
cator should remember that thoroughness and completeness are the great ends 
to be attained. All our dangers lie on the other side. There is no danger in 
the West of holding the standard of education too high. 

The one difficulty is, and I do not know how to remove it, that the course 
which we here recommend requires such a degree of independence upon pop- 
ular favor and temporary success, that every western university, to accomplish 
its best appointed work, should have an "Aladdin's lamp " to light it on its 
appointed way. 

Universities are proverbially expensive " machines," if we consider only 
their direct and visible results, and for their support we must chiefly look to 
those who are in advance of the prevailing thought of the times. This is true 
even in old and mature communities. But where the educational supply must 
be made to precede or create the educational demand, the few who have faith 
must also enjoy the rare privilege of working for the many who have it not. 

Faithful and thorough work will, however, " pay " at last, and honesty is 
the best policy for educators as for other men. Let us deserve success, working 
not only for the present but the future, and the practical West, because it is 
practical, will soon understand that the best education is" both the wisest and 
cheapest, in the end. 

Mr. A. J. RicKOFF, for the committee appointed to consider some change in 
the time of future meeting of this department, reported that when we adjourn, 
we adjourn to meet in Washington — at the call of a special committee to be 
appointed for the purpose — some time next winter. 

This report was discussed by Messrs. Binford, of Richmond, Va. ; Wilson, 
of Washington, D.C.; Shortridgk, of Indianapolis, Ind.; Bulkley, of Brook- 
lyn; and WicKERSHAM, of Harrisburg. 

This report was accepted. 

Votedf that the board of officers for the ensuing year be the above-named 
committee. 

The following paper, written by Mr. William M. Bryant, Superintendent of 

24 
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Schools, Burlington, Iowa, was, in the absence of the writer, read by Mr. J. H. 
BiNFORD, Superintendent of Schools, Richmond, Va. 

LEIGH'S METHOD OF TEACHING READING. 

It may, I think, be assumed that whoever has the responsibility of general 
conduct of affairs in any department is especially liable to the error of over- 
individuality. And this liability becomes energic and positive in precisely the 
same degree that the department is complex and that its complexity is imper- 
fectly understood. The department of school organization and management is, 
beyond question, one of extreme complexity ; and it is commonly granted that 
this complexity is yet very imperfectly understood. In no proper sense, there- 
fore, can there be surprise at the great diversity of plans of organization and 
management. Under the circumstances, radicalism is inevitable, and conserv- 
atism must be of the most persistent type if its characteristics remain unchanged. 
Hence the widely-divergent extremes. A part of the profession agree that too 
little prominence has been given to analytic methods; and, in asserting the 
value of analysis, seem to others to ignore the merits of synthesis. And, upon 
the whole, misunderstanding seem rather increased than diminished by dis- 
cussion. 

Truth, evidently, is desired; but a truth is not likely to be any the more 
clearly set forth through contending whether one or another of its phases is 
the more attractive — especially upon the tacit assumption that proven superi- 
ority of the one is practical annihilation of the other. So it is that, through years, 
it may be, of unobserved toil, some quiet worker is sure at last to ascertain the 
precise relationship of part to part, to adjust these into a symmetrical unit and, 
upon presenting his results, to occasion wonder that what now is so simple 
and transparent should before have seemed so involved and incomprehensible. 
Such workers are genuine benefactors and deserve the special gratitude of those 
who are confronted on every hand by a multitude of such problems. 

There must, however, be some crucial test of results: and, in the department 
of education, that test is the recognized facts of mental growth. 

Doubtless much of the heat of discussion, whether analytic or synthetic 
methods are superior, is attributable to over-hasty interpretation of the admitted 
fact of mccemon in the development of the mind's capabilities. There is, 
indeed, succession: but the succession is relative rather than absolute, and the 
question whether this or that method is best adapted to develop one or another 
faculty, as if that were the only faculty susceptible of development during 
childhood, can not be otherwise than seriously misleading. The truth might 
be stated in some such way as the following: — All the forces of any individual 
mind begin developing at the same time; htU a part of these become conspicuously 
active before others have taken up any save the feeblest movements of their evolution. 
But it is a manifest and radical error to suppose it therefore sufficient that the 
development of sense — perception (for example) at one time, and of reflection 
at another, be favored. It is to be remembered that while perception and 
judgment may at any given stage be very unequally active, they are yet both 
active in some degree — that, though the judgment is feeble, it exists and, so far 
from being ignored, should be systematically and assiduously cultivated. In 
short, all the powers of the mind must grow concurrently, and any plan which 
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omits provision for the improvement of any one of these powers at any stage of 
education is essentially deficient. 

We have now to apply this test to methods of teaching reading — having 
especially in view elementary work. 

The reasons for giving, during the first years, a maximum of time and atten- 
tion to this branch have been so often stated that it seems unnecessary to make 
more than the merest reference here that they may not seem to have been 
w^hoUy overlooked. 

We are, then, to consider in what way elementary lessons in reading may be 
so managed as to serve at once the purposes of cultivating the powers of dis- 
criniination, of identification, and of retention. Children have, at the usual 
age of entering school, a considerably developed capacity for acquiring knowl- 
edge of forms, but have very slight capacity for determining whether any given 
object is calculated to serve this or that purpose in any new combination. To 
learn to distinguish between the forms that go to make up a written alphabet 
is therefore a task presenting very little practical difficulty to the mind of a 
child four to seven years of age; and yet this task is often prolonged through 
weary months, the forms themselves presenting no property calculated to 
excite the child's interest, and the teacher making little or no effort to enliven 
the work by means of associated ideas. Thus far the alphabet is a series of 
meaningless forms with an arbitrary name attached to each. 

Suppose, however, that each character represents one and only one sound. 
The child may then be taught to associate the sound with the name and both 
with the form, until either will suggest one or both the others. A gleam of 
meaning now lights up the form, which not only has a name but also repre- 
sents a sound — a sound which the child can utter — which, if uttered by others, 
he can identify as belonging to the form ; and he is delighted on being allowed 
to prove his power of recognition by singling out this form from among others 
on chart or blackboard. 

But there is a wide discrepancy between the supposition just made and the 
fact as regards the English alphabet: and it is well to note the educational 
confusion which is the inevitable outgrowth of this discrepancy. The facts are 
familiar. Not only have we but twenty-six characters to represent forty-four 
sounds, but it also happens that each of a number of these sounds of spoken 
English is represented by two or more characters in the alphabet of written 
English. So that, not only have we usually to judge which of two, three, four 
or five, but often which of six or even seven sounds is represented by a given 
letter in a given case; and that, too, without any fixed principles upon which 
to base the judgment! It is a hopeless case, even for the adult— as we con- 
fess every time we turn to the dictionary to learn, by means of the clumsy 
phonetic system there used, the sounds belonging severally to the very familiar 
characters of any new word. 

I need not dwell here to prove, what is but too manifest, that with so imper- 
fect an alphabet the inferring of sounds from relative positions of letters 
requires an exercise of judgment wholly beyond the power of the child-mind, 
and that every time the child is led to deduce, in appearance, the pronuncia- 
tion of a word from the names of the characters which go to make up its 
written form, he is put upon exercise in the most vicious logic — namely, the 
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drawing of conclusions from premises wholly irrelevant Whether, therefore, we 
still adhere to the old alphabetic method or adopt some variation of the word 
method, so long as we continue to use, without modification, the twenty-six 
characters, our elementary lessons in reading will contain less of the material 
of visible forms than might he made very profitably available in training the 
child to discern concrete differences and identities; while, on the other hand, 
those lessons contain scarcely any material suited to the exercise of judgment 
proper that is not wholly beyond the reach of the child-mind. 

From these difiSculties on both sides the adoption of a strictly phonetic alpha- 
bet of the language would relieve us. For, language being the representative 
of thought, spoken language being but a fleeting representative, and written 
language being brought in to supply the felt need of a representative that should 
be enduring, it follows that a rational written language would be a kind of 
exact likeness — a photograph — of the spoken language; each character in the 
written language serving as the permanent image of its corresponding sound 
in the spoken language. As James Mill (in his "Analysis of the Human 
Mind ") has said, " Spoken language is the use of immediate marks of the ideas; 
written language is the use of secondary marks of the ideas. The written 
marks are only signs of the avdibU marks; the audible marks are signs of the 
ideas," And yet, as Professor Whitney remarks, after showing (in " Language 
and the Study of Language ") how greatly a phonetic reform of English is to 
be desired, the temper of English'-speaking people is so decidedly conservative 
that, for at least a long time to come, so radical a change is practically impossi- 
ble. For the present, therefore, all that we can reasonably expect is some 
device that will serve the purposes of a phonetic alphabet in the elementary 
steps of teaching reading. Most of the devices thus far proposed have been 
tried and found wanting. These need not be dwelt upon here, and we may 
pass at once to the consideration of the specific theme assigned for this paper; 
namely: — Dr. Leigh^s Method of Teaching Reading, 

Of this system the principle of conservation is strikingly manifest as the con- 
trolling characteristic. Not a jot is removed from its accustomed place. Evo- 
lution without destruction is the motto plainly legible in every part. Each 
letter is given as many forms as there are sounds represented by it; but these 
forms are all modifications of the usual form and this is clearly recognizable in 
every instance. Not the least ingenious stroke in working out the system was 
the fixing on so simple a means as difierence in breadth of line to dispose of 
one of the chief diflaculties; namely: — silent letters. 

We have then the ordinary alphabet, in no single item obliterated, but skill- 
fully worked over into a practically complete phonetic alphabet — each char- 
acter representing one and only one sound, while silent letters are in every 
instance immediately recognizable from being printed in very fine lines. It is 
also worth noting, by the way, what has already been referred to, that the sev- 
eral species of vowels in English have developed several over-lapping varieties; 
and it thus happens that in the " Pronouncing Orthography " we have in some 
cases more than one representative of the same sound. 

By the use of such an alphabet the purposes of mental training, already 
referred to, may be very effectually served. The discriminative power will be 
exercised through the perception of difference of form between one and another 
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of the numerous characters of such an alphabet, and especially between one 
and another of the modifications of the same letter. The same power will also 
be brought into activity through recognition of the difference, in appearance, 
of the silent letters from those that represent sounds. All these differences, 
too, though clearly marked, are, as a rule, but slight. So that, through the 
close attention required, there is a constant delicacy and precision about the 
work that results in cultivation of fineness of discrimination, which is admitted 
to be at the foundation of all valuable intellectual acquirements. But the dis- 
criminative faculty is also constantly exercised through another sense — that of 
hearing — and with the most excellent results. The great number of the 
sounds of spoken English and the very slight differences often to be detected 
between one and another of those sounds afi'ord ample opportunity for the defi- 
nite and systematic cultivation of this power. 

Again, the identifying faculty is perpetually brought into requisition. Each 
character represents one and only one sound. Every recurrence, therefore, of 
the same form tends to bring up the idea of the one sound with which that 
form is associated ; just as every fresh recurrence of the sound must tend to 
recall more distinctly to the mind the idea of the form which serves as its visi- 
ble representative. Further: there is one uniform mark by which silent let- 
ters are invariably represented; and the child learns directly the precise 
significance of this mark. Having, therefore, learned that each character is 
the representative of one sound and of only one; having learned the specific 
sound represented by each specific form, and having learned to recognize the 
mark and the invariable significance of the mark of a silent letter, the child is 
prepared to go forward intelligently in the analysis of new combinations of 
these forms — that is, in the analysis of printed words which he has not before 
seen: and upon that analysis — raiher, through that analysis, he builds up a 
spoken word which may be strange to him; or it may be one with which he 
has long been familiar. And all this is made possible to the child through the 
reduction to the proper degree of simplicity of the matter upon which he is 
required to exercise his powers of discrimination and identification. More 
than this; by the same means the exercise of the power of identification 
extends much further. The child presently identifies one name as common to 
the characters of one group (as the various forms of A), another name as com- 
mon to the characters of another group (as the various forms of E), and so on. 
He is thus led (in a very simple way it is true, but in no other than a simple 
way is it possible he should be led at all) to the exercise of the power of 
abstraction, of classification, of generalization. Again ; he is led to the exercise 
of this faculty through the classification of silent letters, as also through the 
classification of certain forms of different letters as the representatives of a com- 
mon sound. 

It is thus seen that, as a device for facilitating the work of elementary instruc- 
tion in reading. Dr. Leigh's system presents no contradictions, leaves no single 
fact to be interpreted in other than one way, places the whole series of facts 
in such a light before the child that he is capable of intelligently interpreting 
them in all their manifold combination's. In the " Pronouncing Orthography " 
we have a happy solution of the much-labored inquiry after a rational method 
of bringing children into possession of a knowledge of written English. And 
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the solation proves that any division upon the relative merits of analytic and 
synthetic methods is the practical abandonment of all reasonable ground of 
hope for the best results. The very nature of the work as mapped out in this 
system makes it scarcely possible to proceed without a combination at every 
step of discrimination and identification — of analysis and synthesis. Finally: 
the simplicity of the facts puts them within the comprehension of the child. 
The facts, therefore, have a meaning for him. He finds himself capable of 
combining these facts in new relations and of intelligently analyzing new com- 
binations of them. He discovers within himself the powers of understanding 
and of doing. He realizes a keen delight in exercising his newly-discovered 
powers, and the pleasure stimulates him to renewed exertion. Doubtless every 
one has not only experienced for himself, but has also remarked the intense 
force there is in pleasure as a stimulus to exertion and how intimately this 
stimulus is associated with rapidity of acquisition. Professor Bain remarks, in 
a note to James Mill's chapter on Association of Ideas, that " our interest in a 
thing is but another name for the pleasure that it gives us; and to inspire 
interest is to aid the memory." It is well, also, to bear in mind the fact that 
interest in a theme is greatly enhanced through the intimate blending of the 
analytic and the synthetic methods in its study. Says Sir William Hamil- 
ton : " We may decompose in order that we may recombine, infiuenced by the 
mere pleasure which this plastic operation afibrds us.'' And, it may be added, 
observation shows that in his unconstrained activities the child is incessantly 
intermingling the processes of passing from the general to the particular, and 
from the particular to the general. Analytic and synthetic methods are alter- 
nately employed by him at every turn. The method of nature is thus clearly 
indicated; and Dr. Leigh's system is shown to possess a conformity which 
amounts to practical identity with that method. Hence the seemingly marvel- 
ous rapidity with which children, when taught by this method, attain to the 
mastery of written English. 

It thus appears that the theoretical test would lead us to expect, as a matter 
of course, the very results which by practical tests it has been shown possible 
to secure by means of this system, and which have so far exceeded, both in 
quantity and in quality, the results heretofore secured by means of other sys- 
tems. 

As regards these practical tests; all are of course familiar with the admirable 
results of the trial, during the last seven years, in St. Louis, and of the less-pro- 
tracted but doubtless equally-searching trial in Boston, in Washington City 
and in New York; and, were it not that the conditions of difierent school sys- 
tems are so extremely divergent, the presentation of any additional testimony 
would be altogether superfluous. It is true, however, that in so extended a 
school system as that of either city named there are many conditions ^vorable 
to the successful management of primary work which are wholly, or in part, 
wanting in the systems of smaller cities and towns. For this reason, a brief 
account of the conditions and results of a trial given Dr. Leigh's method in the 
schools of some less extended system will no doubt be of interest; and I accord- 
ingly present you the following statement of a two-years trial under my own 
observation. 

A little more than two years ago my connection with the Burlington schools 
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began. I found the work of elementary instruction in reading seriously hin- 
dered by the usual difficulties. Knowing of no practical way out of these diffi- 
culties, and learning, about that time, through the reports of Mr. Hakeis, of 
the excellent results secured in St. Louis by means of the Lbiqh system, I vis- 
ited that city in order to see for myself what the results were and how they 
were obtained. I found the work in the hands of carefully-selected and well- 
trained teachers, who appreciated its importance and whose enthusiasm for it 
was clearly genuine. While, however, the skill of the teachers was manifest, 
the simplicity of the system was unmistakable. So thorough, indeed, was my 
conviction of its superior practical excellence that I determined upon recom- 
mending its immediate introduction into all the primary schools under my 
charge. Our board approved, and charts and primers in the Lbigh type came 
into use at the opening of the schools in September, 1871. 

The conditions were in no sense specially favorable to our success. A wide- 
ly-dispersed population had rendered it necessary to erect a number of small 
buildings (four rooms each) for the accommodation of pupils. Two grades 
were thus, as a rule, necessarily assigned to one teacher. In addition to this, 
the impression had prevailed that the primary, being, the "lowest" depart- 
ment, required least skill for its management. In this department, therefore, 
I found the least experienced teachers and these anxious for " promotion." 
No one of them had received any training for the work of teaching, and all, in 
common with the teachers of the "higher" grades, regarded with special dis- 
trust the innovation. Duty, however, was understood to be quite distinct from 
preference, and the trial went forward without a teacher faltering in the work, 
or, for the matter of that, in the confident expectation that the work would 
speedily prove a failure. But doubts and prejudices soon began disappearing 
with remarkable celerity. The children, quickly gaining the clue, began man- 
ifesting an unwonted interest in their reading-lessons, and advanced with such 
rapidity as to silence most objections and to win over the teachers, first to a 
passive faith in, and presently to a lively enthusiasm for the new method. 
There remained only the plea that confusion must ensue in the transition to 
the use of the ordinary type. This, however, was effectually answered by the 
results of a practical test at the close of the first five months. In the semi- 
annual report issued at that time, an account of this trial was given, and is, in 
part, here reproduced. 

One of the teachers "organized, at the beginning of the year, a class of child- 
ren then first admitted to the school. Very few of them knew the names of 
any of the letters. With these she began work on phonetics. She had also a 
class which she organized at the beginning of last year. At my last visit to 
her school, I found the latter class reading in the "First Reader" ordinary 
type — the former reading in the "Phonetic Primer." I compared their reci- 
tations closely and found very little, if any, difference in the promptness with 
which the children read. There was, however, a very perceptible difference 
in the distinctness of pronunciation. Next, the teacher put members of the 
two classes side by side, placing in the hands of all the " First Reader," ordi- 
nary type. The lesson was one which the older class had read the day before; 
the members of the younger class had never seen it before and read it with 
almost equal facility. I tested them also by a selection at random 
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The experiments prove that children will pass from the use of the phonetic to 
the use of the ordinary type with scarcely perceptible diflSculty." 

Further trial during the remainder of that year only added to the proof that 
the Leigh method may be adopted with the same advantage, relatively, in the 
school system of a small as in that of a large city. By pursuing this method 
every one of our teachers, whatever her skill, secured greater and better results 
than she had before secured — the rule being to about double the results in 
point of quantity, while the quality was improved beyond calculation. 

At the opening of the last school year we instituted, in a small way, a train- 
ing department, introduced successfully the simpler phases of object-teaching, 
as also a systematic course of elementary instruction in numbers, and began 
teaching children in the outset the formation of the characters of the script 
alphabet, which last feature was associated constantly with the reading-lessons 
and proved successful greatly beyond our expectations. All this was in addi- 
tion to what had previously been attempted there during the first year passed 
by children in school. And yet more was accomplished in reading than during 
the previous year — the improvement in quality, this year also, being espe- 
cially marked. 

Such, briefly and in general, are the results of our trial. And, taking into 
account the conditions, the period and results of the trial, I have no hesitancy 
in pronouncing the successful introduction of this method into even the least 
elaborate school system easily practicable. 

Of course, as with the introduction of any other new thing, so with this, 
special attention on the part of the superintendent is required to insure vig- 
orous and rational following of the plan. 

In order to indicate, as clearly and at the same time as briefly as possible, 
the working application of the method, I venture to add, in closing this paper, 
some brief suggestions by which our teachers were guided in the conduct of 
their work during the past year. It will be seen that we have found Dr. 
Leigh's method in no proper sense leading to the subversion of other systems, 
but rather that, through a broad eclecticism, it is calculated to combine and 
assimilate whatever is most excellent in all. 

The suggestions are presented without change from the form in which they 
were originally constructed, that the plan we have pursued may be seen in full. 
Of course, the introduction of the script characters at the outset forms no part 
of the Leigh system; but we have found it to harmonize so admirably with 
that system that I would confidently recommend the union. 

Suggestions for the guidance of Teachers in giving First Lessons in Reading, with 
use of Leigh^s Phonetic Alphabet, 

I. As far as practicable, present /r«« the object represented by that word with 
the printed form of which you desire your pupils to become familiar. Hold a 
brief conversation upon the object so as to assure youself that each pupil 
understands the use of the word, for example: in presenting the word **me" 
let each child's self he in turn the object and let him form a sentence including 
"me." 

II. Teach your pupils to spell the word by sound, (Do not introduce names 
of letters here.) 
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III. Call the attention of your class to the printed word and tell them that it 
stands for the same word they have been pronouncing, and spelling by sound. 
Have them examine it closely and then find the word elsewhere on the chart, 
exercising them in this until they are able to recognize it on sight wherever it 
occurs. 

IV. Have your pupils again spell the wor<^ by sound (without pointing to 
the printed characters), and then show them that each character of the printed 
word stands for a particular sound of the «poken word. 

V. As soon as each point thus far indicated is clearly understood by your 
pupils, teach them the naine of each letter which goes to make up the printed 
form of the word you have presented. (In order that the children may attach 
to the names of letters their due force and no more than their due force, it will 
be well to spend a few moments in leading them to compare names of letters 
with names of other objects.) 

YI. Be very careful to secure in the mind of each pupil a clear distinction 
between the name belonging to and the sound represented by each letter. 

VII. Review carefully all the above-named points, and have each child, at 
close of review, spell the word both by sound and by naming the letter. 

VIII. One step further before leaving the first word. You have thus far 
taught your pupils to deal with the word, 1, as spoken; 2, as printed. You 
should now teach them to deal with it as written. 

Write the word on the board and lead pupils to observe the differences 
between the printed and the written form of each letter, and that the letters in 
the written word correspond precisely, both in number and in names, to the 
letters in the printed word — the difference in form being the only difference. 
Teach them, finally, to form (on their slates) the script characters of the word; 
to pronounce the word as written ; to associate each sound with the letter rep- 
resenting it; to call each letter by name both in the written and in the printed 
form of the word. 

IX. Proceed similarly with new words, exercising your own judgment in 
choice of object to illustrate each new word, wherever the new word repre- 
sents any visible object, and choosing your own method to secure, on the part 
of your pupils, a clear understanding of the use of such words as do not repre- 
sent visible objects. 

X. In every instance lead your pupils to a close observation of the forms of 
the phonetic characters and especially to distinguish between the various forms of 
the same letter as representing different sounds but having the same name. 

XI. Be sure not to neglect silent letters. Call attention of pupils to differ- 
ence between appearance (in the type) of letters which do and of those which 
do not represent sounds. Teach them the names of these letters and, when the 
same letter has appeared both as a silent letter and as the representative of a 
sound, call attention of children to the two cases, allowing them to discover 
and state the difference, and to learn in this way that the same letter may in 
one word represent a sound while in another it may be silent. 

XII. From the outset have in view the formation of sentences, so that as soon 
as the printed and written forms of three or four words have been learned, 
they may be put together in the form of a representative of a thoughi, or, in other 
words, in the form of a sentence. Choose new words with a view to their com- 
bination (in sentences) with those already learned. The sentences formed 
should be very simple. 25 
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XIII. Always combine the writing with the reading lesson. Let the writing 
succeed the reading and consist in a reproduction in writing of the word or 
words, sentence or sentences, of the reading-lesson. (This should continue 
through the Primer and as far into the Primary Reader as you find it practicable 
to continue it Let this consist in a literal reproduction at first, and afterwards, 
by little and little, lead children to vary the expression found in the book.) 

XIV. Give special attention to the spelling, both in the reading and in the 
writing exercises. In the Beading Exercises have each word spelled — 1, by 
sound; 2, by naming the letters; after which the silent letter or letters (if any) 
should be named and stated to he silent In the Writing Exercises examine slates 
and make corrections. 

XV. (Applicable to all the foregoing suggestions.) Let each point be fully 
developed. Take whatever time is necessary to do thobough wobk. 

This paper was discussed by Mr. Hublbut, of New Jersey. He thought the 
most important thing about reading is position, breathing, and voice. 

/. W. Bulkley, of Brooklyn, wished to hear the opinion of some one who had 
tried Leigh's method. 

Mr. Harris, of St. Louis, said the method had been introduced in that city 
as an experiment. He thinks several months' time with a class of beginners 
was saved the first year. The transition to ordinary type was in every case 
easy. Practice has shown that the names and the sounds of the characters 
should be learned by the child together. This teaching does not require the 
same care from the superintendent that the phonic method demands. 
McGuffey's readers are used. 

Mr. Famham, Superintendent of Schools, Binghamton, N.Y., thought the 
printed words should be a medium for directly communicating thought to the 
mind of the child, to secure correct expression, and not the representative of 
certain sounds merely. 

Mr, Skinner, Superintendent of the Industrial School, New York, spoke in 
favor of the method as he had observed it 

Mr. Shortridge, of Indiana, had observed the success of the Lbigh method in 
schools which he had visited. 

Dr. Leigh thinks teaching reading by the word method can be more easily 
taught by the use of the Leigh type. 

Mr. WHson, Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D.G., said that the 
experience of St Louis had been repeated in Washington. The phonetic sys- 
tem was first introduced in a few schools, with such marked success, in respect 
both to rapidity of progress and to correctness of pronunciation and spelling, 
that the books were soon introduced into all the schools. The transition to the 
ordinary type is rapid and easy. 

The Committee on Nominations reported — 

For President — J. H. Binpobd, Richmond, Va. 
" Secretary — A. Abmstbong, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

These oflScers were elected by ballot cast by the Secretary. 

The Secretary offered the following resolution: — 

Resolved, That the officers of the Department of Superintendence for the 
ensuing year, be requested to introduce discussions only, into the programme of 
exercises for the next annual meeting; and that they cdso be requested to 
appoint, as far as practicable, the meetings at an hour when the other depart- 
ments are not in session. 
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PROCEEDINGS FOR 1873. 



OLD BOARD. 

The Board met in the parlor of the Bathbun House, Elmira, N.Y., August 
4th, and was called to order by the President, Hon. B. G. Northkop, of Con- 
necticut. 

Present— The President; J. H. Binfobd, Virginia; Adolf Douai, New 
Jersey; M. A. Nbwell, Maryland; N. A. Calkins, New York; John Han- 
cock, Ohio; and the Secretary. 

Messrs. J. P. Wickbbsham, Pennsylvania; J. W. Dickinson, Massachusetts; 
C. Goodwin Clabk, Massachusetts; C. C. Rounds, Maine; I. N. Carlton, 
Connecticut; L. L. Camp, Connecticut; Wm. G. Brown, Louisiana; W. D. 
Henkle, Ohio; and H. E. Sawyer, Connecticut, were elected to fill vacancies 
in the Board. 

Places of meeting were assigned to the different departments and pro- 
grammes arranged for the first day. 

The employment of a reporter was assigned to the Secretary. 

The Publishing Committee, through its chairman, presented its report, as 
follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE PUBLISHING COMMITTEE OF THE NATION- 
AL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1872-73. 

RECEIPTS. 

From John Hancock, Treasurer $498.00 

" Sale of Proceedings of Boston Meeting 639.0 

Total $1,137.00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Paid Publishing Boston Meeting $1,033.60 

" Circulars 15.00 

" Postage 36.44 

" Stationery 4.25 

" Express and Telegraphing 16.45 

" Traveling Expenses 4.50 

" Miscellaneous 4.30 

Total 1,114.54 

Balance on hand $22.46 
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Voted, that the President with the Presidents of the different Departments 
constitute a Business Committee for the session. 

Voted, that the committee be instructed to adhere closely to the programme 
of exercises as published. 

The hours of meeting were established at 9 a.m., 2} p.m., and 7\ p.m. 

Adjourned. S. H. WHITE, Secretary. 



NEW BOARD. 

August 6, 1873. 

Board met at 10 o'clock p.m., in the Opera House— President S. H. White in 
the chair. 

The question of time and place of the next meeting was discussed briefly and 
deferred till a subsequent meeting. 

The Presidents of the Asssociation and of the several Departments were con- 
stituted an Executive Committee to prepare the programme for the next 
annual meeting. 

Adjourned. 

A. P. MARBLE, Secretary. 



August 7, 1873. 
Board met at 12f o'clock — President S. H. White in the chair. 

Invitations were read from the citizens of XJtica, N. Y. ; Madison, Wis. ; 
Winona, Minn. ; and Detroit, Mich., asking that the next meeting of the Asso- 
ciation be held with them. 

After a decided expression of opinion that Detroit should be the place, and 
near the first of August the time for the next meeting, it was — 

Voted to leave the selection of time and place of the next meeting to the 
Executive Committee, which consists of the Presidents of the Association and 
of the different Departments. 

Voted that all papers for discussion at the next meeting shall be limited to 
thirty minutes. 

Voted that the Secretary of the Association for the past year and the Secre- 
taries of the several Departments shall constitute the Committee on Publica- 
tion. They are — 

S. H. White, Peoria, 111.; Henry Freeman, Bockford, 111.; M. A. Newell, 
Baltimore, Md.; W. D. Henklb, Salem, Ohio; A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass. 

Adjourned. 

A. P. MARBLE, Secretary. 
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